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* Deceased. 


PART | 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL 


Newark, N. J., July 28, 1gto. 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN :—The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of the receipts and expenditures 
for the year beginning July 1, 1909, and ending June 30, 
IQIO: 


~ CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 
STATE. 
A MPODEIALLONS ta fallls, 8 ocr ee oa oes $817,383.16 
MTOR PAM wlan ica ero nc hang eee 390,233.99 
Brianna Draining <6: eeae 0. ss 5,000.00 
BeNOOMADTAN Ve 2c case hess ss 30.00 
———__—__—— $1,218,647.15 
MUNICIPAL, 
Balance from June 30, 1909..... Sr 577701230 
Common Council Tax Ordinance 848,880.10 
Cash deposited with Custodian. . 7,900.86 


AES EES the, a Oe Sr 4,068.11 
See 91,5 50:45 


SYP Meee Wet SO) Fi ts cigs akadd's stasis are $2,137,197.60 
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EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day....... $1,213,617.15 
Téachers’ i alaries— Wt (Tw tis 5,000.00 
School) Library tund.s oss 30.00 
MUNICIPAL. 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Hurniture; tiedtineg, ete sae) 799,523.80 


$2,018,170.95 
Balance yay fie ray uot ee eae sia ce ae $ 119,026.65 


Boarp oF EpucATION. 15 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL 
STATE. 
Appropria- | Expendi- 
tions. tures. Balances. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day.. .|$1,213,617.15 $1,213,617.15 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
RET OIDING hoe ae eee: 5,000.00 5,000.00 
School Library Fund...... 30.00 30.00 
$1,218,647.15/$1,218,647.15 
MUNICIPAL. 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions. tures. Balances. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day...| $190,444.14) $143,830.37/$ 46,613.77 
Teachers’ Salaries—Even’g| 108,400.00 99,439.42 8,960.58 
Teachers’ Pensions........ 16,951.68 16,951.68 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
Training—Day ........ 40,000.00 $2,155.75 7,844.25 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
Training—Hvening ..... 4,320.50 4,320.50) 
Officers’ Salaries.” . 20.0.0. 48,227.90 48,227.90 
Janitors’ Salaries......... 105,176.03) 105,176.03 
Medical Inspectors’ Salaries 14,000.00 18,610.25 389.75 
Attendance Department 
SSD Cs A ae OR Se ra 10,216.20 10,216.20 
TREO TIVAIS. ns. c\ete esha’ aves: 6 5 6,110.56 6,108.56 2.00 
STs a tee a IR as Sa as a 7,500.00 5,769.15 1,730.85 
OS Ge BOOKS. o ois 'ecata es vo0 do's 92,000.00 88,971.52 3,028.48 
BRUIT ER oN acs ohn ao, ww la. secs 65,000.00 54,473.05) 10,526.95 
Manual Training Supplies.. 15,116.32 15,116.32) 
MMU IT Ae Sho ccers nett oi sine aces 90,000.00 63,832.28} 26,167.72 
Heating _Apparatus....... 15,000.00 9,417.35 5,582.65 
aA os seine e oherw ehoina 37,000.00 31,776.31 5,223.69 
Light and Power......... 19,804.29 19,804.29 
be Ta aS Sein See Eee ar pe ier 8,315.91 8,294.03 21.88 
Fy SUNG a Saeco Dec eae a 3,324.67 3,324.67 
EMAL ENON get oF. 0 Welte cee Selb es 1,642.25 1,642.25 
REPO OUTS Fo coi ghe oaiets week 20,000.00 17,065.92 2,934.08 
$918,550.45! $799,523.80'$119,026.65 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


RECEIPTS. 
Heron State Ree Seon, Gai, wae $ 5,000.00 
Prom }Commony Vouneil ee 5,000.00 , 
Appropriation I909-I9I0...... 54,430.82 
ee POA gO. ee 
EXPENDITURES. | 
Teacheéers’sSalariess 5) years $41,476.25 
Equipment, Supplies, etc....... 15)F10.22 
ipo tans 56,592.57 
Balancenr ub, vs ok eee sae eee Dat $ 7,844.25 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 

__ Schools. Salaries. Equipment Supplies. 
ELT Ae a iy eee $5739.92 (8025.75 «$155 50m 
yihvand sth ytrrades .w sere 12(034.24 5 -T,317189..  240aeF 
StheandOthy Grades... £3,131. 30 BT 22k T ATT OE 
Primary (Grades vt. 00! 2,413.20 168.94 3,386.31 
Summer“ schools ory. 15% 1,837.00 i. 2,57 ae 
Hyenine e caoolsivos seicn 4,320.50 383.76". Teri eae 


$41,476.25. $2,573.57 $12,542.75 


vetari 
teehen 
ain 
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CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 
SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 
RECEIPTS. 
DBalAnCestroty - | UNE -30,: LOOOs « ons. steed wee cee ae $1,833,585.25 
Fee DLS SCO OOLE OL SG 55. 4 ore tea ected I Peat hose em 1,289,700.00 
ROP OTTTE TTR ee yc orks Se a aa ee eee a OV) 0,773.84 
paleror.ommerce! street: Schodlincaaawacsn ks wee eae 18,000.00 
Ie HG Old Hilti gs deat ii sare war wig ee ara ene a) 5,235.00 
menares: On. Etat sy: ete Ack dee ew neem re EMA ol in Shh 75.70 
RTRERTOCSE por es RR AO tas Mi Nee te mae Ete oat De eee 36,985.53 
EXPENDITURES $3,193.35. 355: 32 
~“Appropria.| Hixpendi- 
Account, tions. tures. Balances. 
Barringer High School Gymnasium.| $ 53,169.57) $ 53,169.57; .......... 
Bast Side Commercial and Manual 

Training igh Senool, 3. fees dees... 249,890.20 30,290.57| $ 219,599.63 
Central Commercial and Manual | 

DPrainine Re IShe SCHOO) sec. cc et eeleces.s 569,464.31 18,843.24 | 550,621.07 
High School (Southern Section)..... 359,907.58 75.00 359, 832.58 
Fourteenth Avenue School House 

VUEL TREO Tarra te ot ontevid bias aleltncheveistls! aie! eee 19,098.84 AD OOBS4 yi ee eae hye s 
ee Street School House Addi- 

PL OINMG MRS Hea oe Fae el abcniee Do nmicie ees LIS GROG el LotOnisGOlmen toes acre 
Masten Street School House Addi- 

TOE As aM Sis thar Bites. ce cesta ene era ore seleve © 196,046.73) "196.046.7383 st oer son's 
Waren, Street School House Addi- 

GTI be hiesees Ln elietBS Me pa ns, GR ene Ba 450.00 AAO bers etnies 
Waverly Avenue School House (Ad- 

mittanal ground) (5. i0s. ooee deen ee os “5,980.00 24.50 5,955.50 
South Street School House (Addi- 

ATOM LSTO UIE) tea die Sisteiete Wlaletoutere's areie 61.02 GLO 1s eens tees 
Charlton Street School House (Addi- 

Bee LIOTOLESTOUTIC) ec s crec ee selaletnis eters. en ove 185.84 LSD SA iawn enna & 
Elliot Street School House (Addi- 

PIOVET PTOUNO I 2 ok does sons sive ov es 2,430.08 Bs 40.08 ANT sath eas 3 
Ridge Street School House (Addi- 

BL SPOUT SS fos cre Oso oo tate vie es 133,789.20 117.00 133,672.20 
South Bighth Street School House 

(Additional ground).............066 2,228.34 pe di 2 wR ce aay op 
Peshine Avenue School House (Addi- 

Pissad erOUN sats cee ealcda one k 120,765.80 5,724.87 115,040.93 
Thirteenth Avenue School House 

(Additional ground).............0. 8,414.39 27.25) 8,387.14 
Fifteenth Avenue School District... 155,200.00| 17,482.00 137,768.00 
Physical Training Site.............. 45,266.50) 18,859.18 31,407.32 
Charlton Street School District...... 178,279.45 12,326.60 165,952.85 
Eighteenth Avenue and Waverly 

Avenue School Districts.......... 195,426.00 332.65 195,093.35 

- Newton Street School House (Addi- 3 

MGNAESCLOUNGY: Saou ech a ede sale ae 25,675.00) 25,533.81) 141,19 
Elizabeth Avenue School District.. 25,000.00 87.50 24,912.50 
-North Seventh Street School House 

(Additional Sround)s ccs sc cece ee 8,100.00 5,083.01) 3,016.99 
Fourteenth Avenue School House 

(Additional® ground) 2 ..0004. S00 es 9,122.50 Pal Baa Uae ae é 
Seventh Avenue School House Addi- ; 

TGR Pee ete eae had nets eon eerie Meanie te where ike 40,000.00 11,293.24 28,706.76 
MOPIIALENCHOOL SIUC. boas bob enloes 80,399.50 SO,399. 50) Sie hie. M 
South Market Street School House 

(Additional ground)...........s06- 12,000.00 7,130.00 4,870.00 
Alexander Street School District.. 27,000.00 67.50 26,932.50» 
Avon Avenue School House Addition 82,000.00 6,792.29 75,207.71 
Madison School House Addition.... 134,000.00 91.40 133,908.60) 
Reece Street School House Addi- 

Pete ee Ain tae ST A rane o onewre’s 126,000.00 62.00 125,938.00) 
Mite: Street School House (Addi- 

PITRICONOUNG) ‘crsit ssbb k delewn sae ce 1,300.00 10.00, 1,290.00) 
phase Street School House Addi- 

US Me on os he veka grace 3G,000.00 Bir, ord ls tote 36,000.00 
Un rade School No. 1 (Western 

Section) Ae Aa rc rien 21,348.20 77.34 21,270.86 
Ungraded School No. 2 (astern 

GCE) aE Rl co hinicioss is oie etataie aleve 26,330.00 4,166.44 22,163.56 
Construction Department—Salaries.. 49,357.60} 49,357.60; ..... eee 
Construction Department—Supplies. 6,906.88 OO eaten otara abanaa is 
Unapportioned (High)............... $5,044. B48 oo ee tinerere 33,044.64 
Unapportioned (Elementary)......... 40,039.49] oo... 6.5 40,039.49 

Ae oe Sita ae sia ee $3,193,355.32| $692,581.95) $2,500,773.37 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 
BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM. 


Balance; from “June: BO," 1900 UA. ee ee eee $ 40,214.58 
ADPPLOPTialtOn “TOO9-1910 3 ;..\. ikaw aes ieee 3,954.99 
ere Ue 53; L 00.94, 
Bxpended: for*Advertising:5<.ckyxaee eu $ 18.66 ee 
Building permits eis ee can 63.00 
General-contract in. sets sen ae 48,579.43 
Lockers and ‘Benches.;......°. 3,344.32 
Shower room curtains........ 
Gymnasium apparatus ....... 875.00 
Piling “contracts \-.:dee.s ease 2.50 | 
$ 53,169.57 


EAST SIDE COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


Balance from June 30, 1909...... al opR ae $249,890.20 
Expended for. Sutveyoi wok Ree ern gee $ 19.00 
Consultation on Plans ....... 200.00 
Busiding =Permite tive ocean 163.00 
Mudvertising > VS Aa ove tee ie 53.66 
Certiorari proceedings ;....... 105.91 
General contractinhie es see 29,749.00 

er a een 30,290.57 

Ba lant ere erste iuccte wee ahd | oan Reine is $219,509.63 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


Balance from June 30, 1909...... rhea sae tes $599,464.31 
Deduct amount. transferred <soa iain wires 30,000.00 
ius —————— $569,464.31 
Expendéed: foreBiutiding:Permitsc.2c 64s es 8 $ 316.00 ; 
Lestictioless cys ee one ok 22.00 be: 
Perspective Drawings ........ 156.25 
AGELTTIEINGha ston Feuer ee mee 28.74 
Auctioneers fee. fs oye tik 15.25 
General. construction ......... 18,300.00 
Piling seortracts iia tens Es) 5.00 
18,843.24 
Balances. Pouca ane tei eka atk eee $550,621.07 
HIGH SCHOOL—SOUTHERN SECTION 
Balante’. from June's 30, 1000.7, j-aeoadenes cack $ 9,907.58 
Appropriation "1900-1010 saa... serene ane 350,000.00 
$359,907.58 
Fxpended: for Surveyiae aes iton aroma att ee 75.00 
AACE x7 cers chee ab oui croak CTA SS Ss ~ $350,832.58 
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FOURTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Daauce {roms |UNEs 30, OO: aa. sce ent eet ee $ 20,888.52 
enUuCtKaMOUnNES cransterreds vie ass oho ae eee 1,789.68 
Pees a OF, OF 
Expended for Mason and Carpenter work. .$ 13,911.38 
Steel and Iron work......... 975.27 
Rooine Aweskws tiated s 880,27 
Painting workiccwedsit se ee 500.45 
Plumbing works] sce ee 344.66 
Electric wiring and fixtures.. 1,164.83 
Heating and Ventilating work 1,310.88 
PNA VICLLIGIN Werte eeahees caiace ave wae 5.10 
ep 1Q,008 er 
LAFAYETTE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
TAR Ges Thott, FTG, 30; LOOO Ls be ct asia. teulee 8 $114,259.57 
Pherticie AMOtnt transferred. 6. oc lee fcc bes 581.91 
————— $113,677.66 
sxpended for’ General contract. ....0....03 4. $111,875.33 
PRLS SE LESEN OR Cle ara. pote tie RG ee 8.70 
PUSHING TOO Rass ohare lS xuedeiee 15.63 
PUM Contracts.) ie. bok oe 1.50 
PApntine  Pixtaresi acto. «cata 1,729.00 
PAM ING WOE he Ge fei 50 eal dae 47.50 
; $113,677.66 
MORTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
malatices 1fOm),} une 30, 1909)... ns dine ea ewes $197,198.50 
Deduct amount transferred................ Te151.77 
+ $196,046.73 
Expended for Mason and Carpenter work. .$102,332.01 
JU OLCe Andy ILON: WOK. whee s,afnsetece 18,336.38 
FROOHH OM WOT Kiet Fie «os cdc 7,147.05 
Special Lighting Fixtures.... 1,329.00 
Manin WOK). Ge: <cacceute ee 3,137.50 
itn iio work 0 5. oa sae oa ate 11,381.62 
Bightine se itares’: vowed eas 3 1,328.75 
Piecrrigr wiring, ves. pe eee 15,123.67 
Heating and Ventilating work 34,403.65 
Vacuum Cleaning Plant ...... 1,300.00 
FRO BNC TCITE DR ahetie Sek ao alsa yess. woe 175.00 
PUCVETLIStiO eter ad ce canto rsierie. 5 51.50 
eer) 1 00,040,734 
WARREN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
BPO NTIAMION .LOOQ=IOIO © orb ectore sud sis ate noe $ 450.00 
Expended for Heating and Ventilating work 450.00 
WAVERLY AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 
Pateore: f60in | Nes 30, 1900. sanraed faces $ 5,980.00 
Pere TOT y SCOTCITY wesc vie + elven a aw baa 24.50 
Vb Mi Le Ot aa Sr. ei Si ee $ 5,055.50 
SOUTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 
Pataniee SON) ) Une = 30; T9000. te oss ee es ees we $ 1,401.25 
Deducteamount) transferred Voji5 es ss ha 6 ls ve 1,340.25 ‘ 
eeu 1.02 


PxMengede TOL: SEALChesS i tics recat ste « Siewsais 61.02 
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CHARLTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


Balance. from Funes! 30; TO00..' waa vas pete dois oe $ 5,385.00 
Deduct samountstransferredii*s eco er aeeees 5,199.16 
——— '$ 185.84 
Expended:for Advertising a.b,v ie wh ass ae $ 2.30 
Auctionéer’s idee: Weve aun oe oe 116.50 
SEMLCHES cunican cbt een ete 67.04 
——— $ 185.84 


ELLIOTT STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


Balance’ from: June 30, 19003..0.05. ae Ps. 264 $ 2,455.00 
Deducte amount. transterred yt eas ee 24.92 
eae 
Expended tor-Grogpyas...ineicavewaks oarubes oily $ 2,400.00 
Svea rita Fee Sor aaa 9 een 30.08 
———— $ 2,430.08 


RIDGE SCHOOL HOUSE—SITE AND ADDITION. 


Balance; from +4 ume. 30; 1000s. stee pies $ 1,789.20 
ADPpLroprratiOn 1 OOO-1OTO oo hee ee 132,000.00 
3 $133,789.20 
Wixpented Toms Unvey vitae puucion Ciea ane, eed 117.00 
Balaniceyctvees. eke oh si ee a ee $133,672.20 


SOUTH: EIGHTH STREET. SCHOOL HOUSE. 
(Additional ground.) 


Balance from) une *30,; TOOL Ga ane Marne cece $ 2,222.50 
APPLOPriatiOntyy 1TQOOsTOLO nat sadneh ete 5.84 
—__—_———  $ 2,228.34 
Expended or “Ground, 7. tase ee ee ea $ 2,000.00 
Seapches: ket hte oe eee eA 61.87 
Atipcaisals\ tase: C8 wae a eee 30.00 ~ 
SUPE Val Gh At. Seth Sinai sae mages 20.00 
Auctioneers teers. tae Alea owe 18.25 
Condemnation expenses ...... 98.22 
———— $. 2,228.34 
PESHINE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE— 
SITE AND ADDITION. 
Balance from (June 30) sIQ00) (ashes oe ee oe ete $ 4,265.80 
ADPIOpriatiOn Ke clon cs dinate doc ceatointadhe 5, Wide Cee 116,500.00 
———\ — $120,705.80 
Expendéed tori Groutid an. oh re se us ate eee $ 5,400.00 
. Searches “sah os yt eee walt 78.75 
Appraisals li com rae se wane 70.00 
SURVEY) vo wore aie ee ee ee cane an 74.00 
Auctioneer’s fee) sig fo. c ks 14.00 
Condemnation expenses ...... 88.12 
5,724.87 


Balances cx 2 es 0 sta ers eee eek eee eae $115,040.93 
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THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


alance- from\J une. 30,1909: or. edness $ 9,975.00 
RPeRUCEHAMmOtiNt ErAaristerred: < yt. hice youn es 1,500.61 
mm DeNGed: LO Search ac. st res et kee 

BA LARCOR Ao ot ele high eee AO AE? dies cat eam 


(Additional ground. ) 


$ 8.414.390 
27.25 


$ 8,387.14 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL DISTRICT— 


SITE AND BUILDING. 


ADDTOpLiation 1909sIGION? . os..08 saloon eae bes : 
Pee DenOetiror GrOOn eye a2 ce Ste tc a nee la bse ss $ 17,200.00 
PADD RRIGAIS 2), ha cli hel tel erulale! sivtars 92.50 
if ASCII shy O Pehatis gal Mas ar Ge De Da 104.50 
PVE EM Mire se Vad te Aichi se la cies 35.00 
Ua LET Verona e tee iy tga ad atk hy Re Os Mieaaae th cape 


$155,200.00 


17,432.00 
$137,768.00 


PHYSICAL TRAINING SITE AND BUILDINGS. 


MAnecwa ror | Utes 30; TOO. vk .’. bos ale Gare ic 


SPENCE TOF CyLOUN .s,ccatie wank wee se we Bowe $ 11,500.00 
EX CAV MME ra teen ett. Laois Kites ue 28.98 
PDD CAISAL Oy wee Msc tt a oe 25.00 
MOCALCL Cheers hoe ROR coe hs ara 61.30 
SUPVOYs faye oe ale ees vel, 145.00 
Efe Tab bayonet Sah hard Ont Gre 1,980.90 
SONG T el cue, ek ARN Ie ak arto 118.00 
TEC ETE aE AER Si Sent fa SU EN OR Fe 


$ 45,266.50 


13,859.18 


$ 31,407.32 


CHARLTON STREET SCHOOL DISTRICT— 


SITE AND BUILDING. 
(Montgomery School.) 


erence troin) }ane. 30. LOGO ele wt os 


Bemerren fer) LOK. GtOUn de. im ek diae cac coda et vee ee $ 11,550.00 
SO AECIICR, fs riietisale Get a Wades’ gene 3790.84 
SST EVE eth arnt ice ts vs) i eran ha) 37.00 
fa agb) 24 ROW hp el LS a PR 40.00 
Condemnation expenses ...... 254.22 
Auctioneer’s fee Sein. oie ok 7.50 
CUE EUIGIEND Avavirs Cite late tiatypiio hp 58.04 
1 LETTS 0 aS aa A a a 


$178,279.45 


12,326.60 
$165,952.85 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE AND WAVERLY AVENUE 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS—SITE AND BUILDING. 


PeatarCen Comin UE 20, , TOO. valesais o's see doe is 
PERMMEIMCE OP AD PLAISAl loos aus aye wl ones wie $ 15.00 
Condemnation expenses ...... 317.65 

aa CONAN ets hose tals Chote ee exes ae 


$195,426.00 


332.65 
$195,003.35 
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NEWTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). . 


Balance’.from* Jtiné/30; -1G00 fhe eaten: $ 23,875.00 
Appropriation’; JOOO-19J0" ikl; coos vik ae 1,800.00 
$25,075.00 
Expended (for Grounds. oes este $ 25,200.00 
A PpTaisals: t)' ty ieasiaen ewes 110.00 
Condemnation expenses ...... 223.81 
25,533.81 
Balarice-inesre it so hae ne rete r oe eae aes Bea eb wis ee 


ELIZABETH AVENUE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Appropriation 1900-10108. oh... Kasi lode thee lace $ 25,000.00 
Expended:for-Appraisalsi i faawsun co vn 87.50 
Balance PRI oon I bin at ie eee ES SN a ore : $ 24,912.50 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 
(Additional ground.) 


Appropriation TOQOO+TOTO.. <2 4, Ue ee bs $ 8,100.00 
Pxpended for Appraisals? = oes. vuiethvids diene $ 25.00 
CET OMICS win ce seen sae eee e ts 5,000.00 
p@arches tacks he come eee yaaa 58.01 

a 5,083.01 

Balanterien Pov bec ck eae EP ae $ 3,016.99 


FOURTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE. 
(Additional ground.) 


Appropriation: 190021010. wuasuar ine ok: eee $ 9,122.50 
Kxpended: for: Ground: ~ 42 sews bates eon $ 9,000.00 
ADT AISA Sy tchtcas Shee et anne tile 50.00 
SHOAL Se sha Die aieaa areas Mee 72.50 

————— > $'.. 912250 

SEVENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 

Appropriation IQ09-IQIQ ..........eeeeccees $ 40,000.00 
Expended for Mason and Carpenter work....$ 9,304.00 
LEO AOL Soe etn cette ec eae 1,800.00 
AGVETEHSIN Oso ees ettae a ateie cadet 81.24 
SUPVENiis CAS MGR Hate es Mente oo th . 50.00 
Building? Permits, ...e.n ener: 53.00 
Filling Contract sasac eee 5.00 

———_—_—_—_. 11,293.24 

Balances. 7 a Ae oro Gi eats $ 28,706.76 

NORMAL SCHOOL SITE. 

Appropriation  1OQ09-I0TO~ o.4. sn Sey ee $ 80,399.50 
Eapended: tor Grotind (ory dabei ine $ 80,000.00 
Appraisals Ss0...<5 tae oe 250.00 
Searchie, 2 ue.3 Ge ee ee eee 54.50 

Survey. eet: Steen ee 05 


$ 80,399.50 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE. 
(Additional ground.) 


APOLOpriation -- IOOG-I91O". ye wy hake Ucteerek on Os $ 12,000.00 
PAGENUEM SOs GPOUNd seus Nae dare ane kt $ 7,000.00 Nie 
Appraisalurit: cst aktucehie hes 80.00 
Searle fren gece ive eee sae 50.00 

—__—. 7,130.00 
Pe BAD CO 2 ate cision wets bon Coe $ 4,870.00 


ALEXANDER STREET SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


WDALONTIAtOMs. 1900-1010» 2s. vance lie cules «a4 $ 27,000.00 
PSP ONCEO TOF) FAP DUAISA Ls rey soo coe lonace. oho ahs. oe, Se 67.50 
Be eC thes nO rag atte etek gO ee ga $ 26,932.50 


AVON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


PDOLODT Atty 100O-1O10. 2 aia s Ness ows ce ba $ 82,000.00 
toxpendedstor Mason wotky oi ces. ss nc eat $ 6,600.00 
PRG VErtiSingns vee oso es dav atehs 42.04 
HT VEY uta tates cle eho laches 73.00 
PIITICINS BROTUMEL usec sn aurea: 74.00 
Piling COMtraACt Hg on /etd wns eo 3.25 

—_—— 6,792.29 

PEMA CR ei ne Ree Oe RE A ee eee e es $ 75,207.71 


MADISON SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


MBOEOPriatiOn. TOOCOAIGIO. ws woke eo rae $134,000.00 
Peorpended*tor Advertising: ui. cio 0.. 08 Sea es $ 47.40 
Slit Oyrmeree a dee a une cts we ke ee 44.00 

—_—_—__— 91.40 

TLE Tg RR EAE EL are Eterna tre evi tas Oem $133,908.60 


WEBSTER SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


PeMNLOPriation 1900-1010 66. ds cle ds vote eee $126,000.00 
SREP TOT OULVEV ens ard spouse sholca tas x 6 62.00 
SELLE Ws Poe aor tile pears toga as Bea te Ng $125,938.00 


MILLER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE (Additional ground). 


Appropriation I909-I9IO ..........eeeee eee es $ 1,300.00 
Expended for Advertising ................. 10.00 
LSE ct 1 8 EE Ste oe eae ne RED $ 1,290.00 


LAWRENCE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance from June 30, I909....... CALSEM tig te $ 36,000.00 
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UNGRADED SCHOOL NO. 1 (Western Section). 


Balance “from > June!/30,+ T909v. was Cate eels $ 1,348.20 
Appropriation 1O09-10TO Ws tks een chats Sos 2C.000.00 
—— $ 21,348.2U 
Expended tor Sutveynie:.& tak ub cee ae $ 48.00 
AOVeRbsSin gy oir lw en res, eh 20.34 
ETE Te 77-34 
Balance ve rete cath al oe ee eats enue eee $ 21,270.86 
UNGRADED SCHOOL NO. 2 (Eastern Section). 
Balance trom June 330; 1900.4. vinnaas were $ 6,330.00 
Appropriation 10090-1010.) Se kot das ees 20,000.00 
————— $ 26,330.00 
Expended for,Ground 47,88 ves cu tee as $ 4,000.00 
A DDEAISGIS (ewe ee er ene 52.50 
SUPVey? To yalsch heehee toe he, 38.00 
Search Mica nwi ales, ewer vee 46.60 
AdVertisinigeicc crs bau t 20.3 
4,166.44 
Balance Wraceea ines te a oes ER oe ee $ 22,163.56 
CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT—SALARIES 
Appropriation’ IG091OI1O 7 SN ae ee ats fee hee ee $ 49,357.60 
Bxpended toto alates. 1205 seco eulins age eee ne ae 49,357.60 
CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT—SUPPLIES. 
ADPDYOPTIAtION 1009-1010 02s. s Mea cea tata a tes $ 6,906.88 
Expended for Equipment and Supplies................. 6,906.88 
UNAPPORTIONED. 
Hight Schools cick ee Rit bee es borane ee earn ete te $ 33,044.64 
Hlementaryit SCHOOLS, ions rok no aersose ee a eistae ah apen veep Rie eat elas 40,039.49 


FREDERICK F. GUILD, President. 


R. D. ARGUE, Secretary. 
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PART Il. 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


City Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable the Board of Education of the City of 
Newark, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—I beg to submit herewith my tenth con- 
secutive annual report of the public schools of the City of 
Newark, which covers the school year ending July Ist, 19Io. 

The present size of the school system and its rapid growth 
during the last thirty years are shown by the following 
school enrollment figures taken at five-year periods since 
1880. The population of Newark for the corresponding 
years is given for the purpose of comparison. 


POPULATION AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT COMPARED AT FIVE- 
YEAR PERIODS SINCE I880 


School 


Year Census Population enrollment Per cent. 
1880 Uiss: 136,400 18,458 13.5 
1885 State 152,998 22,259 14.5 
1890 Sates: 181,130 NG te Gi 13.8 
1895 State 215,807 29,767 13.8 
Ig00 RUC Kos 246,070 34,761 14.1 
1905 State 283,289 46,960 16.5 
1910 | UL 5S. 347,469 573742 16.6 


Compared by ten year periods, the figures above show 
that the growth in population of the City of Newark 
during the decade from 1880 to 1890 was 44,730 or 32.7 per 
cent.; from 1890 to 1900, 64,940 or 35.8 per cent.; from 
1900 to IQIO, 101,399 or 41.2 per cent. The increase in 
school enrollment during the corresponding decades was 
36.1 per cent., 38.2 per cent., and 66.1 per cent. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that school enrollment outstripped popu- 
lation in each decade, particularly in the last decade, from 
1900 to 1910. The plain inference to be drawn from such 
facts is that the better provision made for the schools 
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in successive decades was both recognized and taken 
advantage of by the people of Newark. Raising the period 
of compulsory school age from twelve years of age to four- 
teen years of age, coupled with the more rigid enforce- 
ment of the law during the last decade, doubtless had 
something to do with the result. ‘The phenomenal increase 
in school enrollment of 66.1 per cent. in the decade from 
1900 to IQIO, as against an increase during the same period 
of only 41.2 per cent. in population, is something our city 
may well take pride in. J doubt whether any other large 
city has made a better record. 

In this connection it may be interesting to know that 
Newark has a larger actual number of children enrolled 
in the day schools, in proportion to population, than has 
any other of the fourteen leading cities in the United States 
except one, namely, Boston. The figures given below are 
taken from the last available statistics, to wit, those for the 
year 1908-1909. 


COMPARISON OF POPULATION AND TOTAL DAY SCHOOL EN- 
ROLLMENT IN THE FOURTEEN LEADING CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


School 


Population enrollment Population Enrollment 

S. census for year times per cent. of 

City 1910 1909 enrollment population 
New York.... 4,766,883 730,234 6.53 15.3 

Chicago's Anca. 2,185,283 206,427 7.37 13.6. 

Philadelphia . 1,549,008 166,435 aK 10.7 
DET UOUIS wee: 687,029 87,170 7.87 igs 
Boston 224.54 670,585 111,444 6.02 16.6 
Cleveland .... 560,663 74,233 7.55 13.2 
Baltimore .... 558,485 80,235 6.96 14.4 
Pittsburgy 63 533,905 57,215 9.33 10.7 
DStrOitos os oe 465,766 54,129 8.60 11.6 
BUTTAIO’ dae es 423,715 62,217 6.81 14.6 
San Francisco 416,912 43,164 9.65 10.3 
Milwaukee ... 373,857 53,148 9.34 14.2 
Citicinnati’ se. 364,463 42,092 8.65 11.5 
Newark ..... 347,469 55,9047 6.21 16.1 


Whatever the cause may be for Newark’s relatively larger 
school enrollment—and there must of course be some ade- 
quate cause—the obvious inference to be drawn is that 
Newark is carrying in proportion to population a relatively 
larger burden of cost for education than is any of the 
other cities named in the above list, except Boston. The 
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fact that Newark has a large foreign population, approxi- 
mately seventy-six per cent. of the whole, as shown by 
the United States Senate Commission’s inquiry made two 
years ago, rather complicates the problem. Is it possible 
that foreign populations attend the public schools better 
than do native populations? If this be the fact, it is di- 
rectly contrary to general opinion. Nor is the large pub- 
_ lic school enrollment due to the fact that Newark has not 
a correspondingly large parochial school enrollment. I have 
no reliable figures at hand, but there is good reason to 
beliéve that what is true of the public school enrollment is 
true also of the parochial school enrollment, namely, that 
in proportion to population it is relatively among the high- 
est of the fourteen cities named. Our parochial schools 
are not only numerous, but, as a rule, are as well housed— 
if not better—and as efficiently maintained as those of any 
other city. The truth is that for a-good many years the 
schools have held an unusually high place in the minds, 
perhaps I might better say in the hearts, of the people of 
Newark. If additional proof is needed of this high ap- 
preciation of the schools it may be found in the remarkable 
enrollment in the evening schools, the vacation schools, and 
the kindergartens. Thus, in evening school enrollment, 
Newark ranks fifth among the cities of the United States; 
in summer schools, Newark ranks third or fourth. In kin- 
dergarten enrollment Newark ranks third, that is to say, 
immediately after Chicago, a city eight times as large; and 
ahead of Philadelphia and St. Louis, cities very much larger. 

This phenomenal enrollment (and average daily attend- 
ance shows still better) in so many departments of our 
school organization creates a situation whereby the ag- 
gregate cost of education in Newark cannot be otherwise, 
relatively to population, greater than that of any other 
of the large cities of the country. Owing to proximity we 
are compelled to follow very closely the teachers’ salary 
schedules established by New York City, our nearest 
neighbor as well as our strongest competitor, when seeking 
for well qualified teachers. 

Below is given a table which shows enrollment and at- 
tendance for the last five years. The importance of this 
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table lies in the fact that it will enable the Board of Edu- 
cation to determine approximately the probable demand for 
additional school accommodations during the coming school 
year, 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 
AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Total Average Average 
Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
1906 48,947 39,051 36,862 
1907 51,686 41,440 38,562 
1908 53,880 43,417 40,523 
1909 55,947 45,449 42,047 
I9IO 573742 50,058 44,179 


The following table which gives the annual increase for 
the same periods will be found still more illuminating: 


ANNUAL INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT 
AND IN ATTENDANCE FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


Total Average Average 


Year enrollment enrollment attendance 
1906 1,987 1,922 2,115 
1907 2,739 1,789 1,700 
1908 2,194 1,977 1,961 
1909 _- 2,067 2.022 2,124 
IgIO 1,795 4,609 1,532 


According to the above table, the average annual in- 
crease for the last five years has been 2,156 in total en- 
rollment; 2,465 in average enrollment; and 1,886 in aver- 
age attendance. 

The small gain in total enrollment of only 1,795 for the 
year 1910 needs some explanation. It is to be accounted 
for, in my opinion, because of the fact that no new school 
buildings were opened during the year. The opening of 
several new buildings—as, for instance, in the year 1905, 
when the increase in enrollment jumped to 3,218—would, 
undoubtedly, have added five hundred to one thousand 
pupils more. The result will be that just so many more 
will be likely to enter school at the beginning of the next 
school year, September, 1910. 3 

The following table is inserted in order to show the 
grades and departments in which there has been an in- 
crease in enrollment. | 
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GRADES AND DEPARTMENTS SHOWING INCREASED ENROLLMENT 
Normal High Grammar Primary Kinder- 
School School Grades Grades garten 
IQIO, 232. 2,105 14,535. 32,309, 8,561 
1909s: IQI 1,912 13,408 eG eo tl> 9,261 


Increase 4I 193 1,127 1,134 
Decrease 700 


As shown above, the relatively largest increase in en- 
rollment during the year has been in the Normal and Train- 
ing School. This fact is important as a guide to the size 
of the new building that the Board is planning to erect 
upon the site recently purchased for that purpose at the 
corner of Belleville and Fourth Avenues. An enrollment 
of 232 under the present unfavorable conditions for growth 
of the Normal and Training School would seem to suggest 
that the new building should be large enough to accommo- 
date at least four hundred pupils. In erecting a new build- 
ing it would seem to me that it is desirable to anticipate the 
growth of Newark by at least twenty years, when its popu- 
lation will have become undoubtedly not less than a half 
million or more. A normal and training school to accommo- 
date four hundred pupils is quite large enough. Before 
that number is reached, indeed as soon as the annual sup- 
ply of graduates begins to approximate the demand, it may 
be thought desirable, as in most other large cities, to limit 
the number to be admitted by more rigid requirements than 
are now insisted upon. A high school diploma covering a 
four years’ academic course is the only requirement at 
present. A better plan, and one commonly pursued, 
would be to limit admissions to those who had maintained 
a sufficiently high scholarship during the latter half of the 
high school course, or to those who had taken a special 
course in the high school with a view to entering sub- 
sequently the Normal and Training School. Under present 
conditions we are not getting as high scholarship in our 
teaching force as we otherwise might get. The only justi- 
fication for not at once raising the standard for admission 
to the Normal and Training School is that we now have 
difficulty in getting teachers in sufficient number to fil! 
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vacancies in the teaching corps that arise during the course 
of the year. 

The increase of 1,127 pupils in grammar grades is due 
largely to raising the authorized grades in several elemen- 
tary schools, as recommended by the Superintendent during 
the early part of the year. It proves, as was stated at the 
time, that Newark’s relatively low enrollment in grammar 
grades is due principally to the small number of elementary 
schools that are full grammar schools. Of our sixty-three 
elementary schools only twenty-four are full grammar 
schools. Several of our largest elementary schools, if made 
into full grammar schools, would have sufficient pupils to 
organize and teach the upper classes economically. Such 
schools, for instance, are the following: 


Camden Street School enrolling 13372 pupils 


Charlton Street School 1,948 

Fifteenth Avenue School “ Ty205 2s 
Madison School ra 02% sco) 
Monmouth Street School “ Ree Tote 
Seventh Avenue School “ T,G0 lA" ues, 
Sussex Avenue School ‘i S25 aii, 


and probably several others. All of these schools are 
crowded to the limit and several of them have half day 
classes. Upon the early completion of the three high © 
schools now in process of erection, the way will be open 
soon to increase the number of full grammar schools. By 
this means many more pupils may enjoy the benefits of a 
high school education. 

The decrease of 700 in the kindergarten enrollment is 
accounted for by the fact that principals were directed to 
advance into the First B grade all pupils who were near 
the age of six and who seemed mature enough to undertake 
grade work. In certain districts of the city are many chil- 
dren of foreign parentage who enter school at the age of 
four—which is as early as the law permits. Many of these 
foreign children have reached a degree of maturity before 
the age of six when it seems reasonable and justifiable to 
advance them to regular grade work. Particularly is this 
true of those children who are almost certain to be taken 
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out of school and put to work to help support the family 
as soon as they reach the age of fourteen. 

The general policy seems to me to be a wise one, namely, 
to keep the kindergarten, so far as possible, down to rea- 
sonable numbers. This fact should never be lost sight 
of, that every room occupied by a kindergarten class pre- 
cludes its use by a grade class. If the City of Newark were 
making no greater provision for kindergarten children than 
is being made by most other cities, it would not be neces- 
sary at this time to have upwards of three thousand chil- 
dren on half-day sessions. When any class of children is 
to be denied school attendance, reason, as well as: the ex- 
perience of other cities, dictates that it should be the younger 
and not the older children. Children of six years of age 
should be given a preference over children of five; and 
children of five years of age a preference over children 
of four. Since, however, it is not likely that our present 
congestion will continue for a very long period because of 
the new buildings soon to be opened, I would not recom- 
mend any change in the policy of the Board with reference 
to the admission of kindergarten children at the age of 
four, as now. 

For still further guidance as to what additional accom- 
modations are likely to be needed for the ensuing year, I 
am giving below the enrollment in the several schools at 
the end of the first week of the present term (September 
1910). Comparisons are made with the corresponding en- 
rollment of last year: 
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ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS, 
SEPTEMBER I7TH, I9QIO 


SCHOOL 


Normal and Training—Normal 


Departmients iexies git Sete e is woe 183 
High—Main Building...... es Oy eae 1,461 
Market Street Annex...... 157 
State Street Annex........ 3889 
Technical School Annex...| ..... 
Abington AVEnUe.. ... tt lis ee es 613 
Alexander Street: 3.02 sieas access 698 
ATTN ISTIOCU Loe comeele athens cote cs 890 
AVON AVAWVEN UC Gist ecules oti ae ous we 1,156 
Belmont Avenues ese. hails weteces 1,948 
Berson Street sien uh ash tae bis. ee e 1,495 
BUTS Str GG Ci Ree ns ro ave iste s ohecmeneiee > 82 
BrueesStreet.c vo iacs oe wilds ecicaane 763 
Burnet+ Street Matawan Uaisielele 1,342 
Camden. Street 3... wee cules ates 1,278 
Central “AVenue. o. oii. on ain oe eno are ae 1,086 
GhanltonssStreet saneckru sails serene 1,801 
Chestnat: Streetij sce er acces ciccess 748 
College Places teasers bc eiotels oe 138 
Eighteenth Avenue........ccccceee 1,142 
Elizabeth Avenue.......cccccvceee 256 
Blliot Street........ ee aes Bales 1,057 
Hifteenth,Aventie Pests cue mae 8 1,206 
Fourteenth Avenue............... 1,099 
Libis Wadia hha Whe Ra ahe ane Aledo \ uor Na te -| 1,483 
Hamburg <P lace unin ss cale.s ocean 1,394 
Hawkins s Streets uit sect clerics 557 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that there has been an 
increase in enrollment as compared with the corresponding 
figures of last year of 2,812. This increase is the largest 
yet made in any one year in the history of our schools. It 
justifies the prediction made a year ago, namely, that the 
near completion of rapid transit facilities between Newark 
and New York would be accompanied by a rapidly increas- 
ing population; and consequently a largely increased school 
enrollment. There can be no further doubt, therefore, of 
the wisdom and necessity of making adequate provisions, 
without delay, for this tertain influx of newcomers. The 
time will come, no doubt, when the present rate of develop- 
ment will not be kept up; probably not, however, in the 
present generation. When once there is a seat for every 
child who wishes to attend school for a whole day—a con- 
dition we have not known now for several years—the prob- 
lem of additional school accommodations that confronts the 
Board every succeeding fall, will be less troublesome. An 
increase of three thousand pupils over the year preceding 
means approximately the providing of seventy-five additional 
class rooms capable of seating forty or more pupils each. 
Add to this the need of one or two new buildings of twenty- 
five rooms each to replace old and unfit buildings that need 
to be torn down, the problem is one of supplying at least 
one hundred additional class rooms capable of accommodat- 
ing, say, four thousand to four thousand five hundred pupils. 
_ To do this will require four buildings of twenty-five class 
rooms each. At an average cost of, say, $600,000 to $650,- 
000, even this amount will scarcely provide for assembly 
rooms, gymnasiums, shops, kitchens, etc. It will-be neces- 
sary to add at least twenty per cent. to twenty-five per cent. 
to this estimate in order to insure school buildings of the 
best and most approved type. 

For still further help in determining where these buildings 
should be located, I have prepared the following table show- 
ing which schools are most crowded, and where temporarily 
it has been necessary to resort to half day classes and to 
the use of courts and rented buildings. 
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WHERE ADDITIONAL SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS ARE MOST 


NEEDED 
ene Children Hnrolled in 
Rooms in 
| | 
mM | mM oO 
| EI Bee Bazi eek” 
g is} is} fas 
o mio m | = roy 
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South Tenth Street........... Dre lie etelliohe aber Llc Sebeetel Claw racacen nay hare eeee 127 
Summer Avenue...........0. Pate Wt WiecMis ee Pani etl Lie iey- A [Ce Den WS YN go 42 
Waverly Avenue.......ccccces Pe Wea A) ei eh links 2d Be a De he 180) 283 
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* Six classes in court rooms. 
7 In court rooms. 
t Two classes in court rooms. 


A careful study of the foregoing table in connection with 
other facts leads me to make the following recommendations 
as to the location, size, use, etc. of new buildings that 
should be provided to meet present and future demands. 


Normal and Training School: 


It is recommended that a suitable building be erected on 
the site recently purchased at the corner of Belleville Ave- 
nue and Fourth Avenue for a Normal and Training School. 
A general outline of the requirements for such a building 
has been submitted to the President of the Board upon his 
request. The increased enrollment at the Normal School 
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at the present time (October, 1910) would seem to indicate 
that there should be no unnecessary delay in the prepara- 
tion of plans and the erection of an appropriate building. 


Abington Avenue School: 


The Abington Avenue School building is at present filled 
to its full capacity. Some forty or more pupils residing in 
that part of this district south of the Bloomfield Avenue 
car line have asked for and have obtained permits to attend 
North Seventh Street School. It is not unlikely that at some 
future time an addition to the Abington Avenue School will 
be necessary, and for this purpose, as well as for play- 
ground space, I would recommend the purchase as soon as 
practicable of additional land adjoining the present site on 
the north. The addition made to this building a few years 
ago took up a considerable part of the playground. (See 
recommendation in connection with North Seventh Street 


School. ) 


Camden Street School: 


At the present time this is one of the most congested 
points in the city. Four classes are being taught in portable 
buildings and there are four half-day classes besides. The 
total registration in the school is approximately 1,400. I 
am at present in grave doubt as to the advisability of enlarg- 
ing this school. I doubt whether sufficient land can be ob- 
tained north, or south, of the school to enable an addition 
to be erected thereon, which would not destroy the present 
playground or make it impossible to obtain sufficient light 
in the old building. If deemed impracticable to enlarge the 
present building for the reasons given above, or for any 
other reason, a new site should be selected at no great dis- 
tance away, and a new building erected thereon as soon as 
possible. 


Chestnut Street School: 

The Chestnut Street School building is for the most part 
an old one which for many reasons should be demolished, 
and a new one erected in its stead. Most of its rooms are 
dark and dismal and ill suited for school purposes. The 
site is not altogether a good one, owing to its proximity to 
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factories. I would suggest that a new site be secured in 
the near vicinity and a new building erected thereon at as 
early a date as possible. 


Eighteenth Avenue and Waverly Avenue Schools: 


To relieve the Eighteenth Avenue and Waverly Avenue 
Schools of their present congestion, I would suggest that 
the site at the corner of Bergen Street and Seventeenth 
Avenue, which the Board has sought to obtain by condem- 
nation, be secured at once; or, that another site equally as 
good be purchased and a building erected at the earliest 
practicable moment. The conditions in Eighteenth Avenue 
and in Waverly Avenue require relief. A building erected 
on the site named, or on some other site in the near vicinity, 
could relieve to some extent the crowded conditions at 
Camden Street and Newton Street Schools. Such relief, 
however, would be so slight that it would not affect materi- 
ally the needs of the two schools last named. 


Hawthorne Avenue School: 


The Hawthorne Avenue School is now full, requiring the 
use of one or two rooms that are altogether too dark to be 
safe or suitable for school use; also, the use of a frame 
building in the rear. I would suggest the early purchase 
of a new site to relieve this situation, as stated below. 


Johnson Avenue Annex: 


This building is scarcely suitable for school purposes. It 
is used as an annex for the Elizabeth Avenue School. At 
as early a date as possible it should be discontinued. For 
permanent relief in this locality I would suggest the early 
acquisition of a new school site in the vicinity of Runyon 
Street and Belmont Avenue. The time cannot be far distant 
when this comparatively unsettled district will be solidly 
built upon as far as the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


Livingston Street School: 


I would recommend the purchase of the building and site 
of the Livingston Street School. This ground in the rear 
of the Eighteenth Avenue School will be necessary, doubt- 
less, whenever the Eighteenth Avenue School is enlarged 
or a new building erected to replace it. 
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Miller Street School: 


The Miller Street School is full, although the district is 
rather a small one, especially on the side toward Elizabeth 
Avenue. It is one of the leading grammar schools of the 
city and deserves as much as any an auditorium, gymnasium, 
etc. An addition should be built, in my opinion, to consist 
of not less than eight to twelve class rooms, together with 
an auditorium, gymnasium, teachers’ room, library, kitchen, 
shops, etc. In other words, this district deserves and should 
have a modern school building of the best type. 


Newton Street School: 


This building, especially the older part of it, is unfit, in 
my judgment, for school use, and should be torn down at 
the earliest practicable moment. Considerable land has al- 
ready been acquired in the rear, so that a new building may 
be erected facing Hayes Street on the east. This new build- 
ing may be erected without cutting off from school attend- 
ance the present large enrollment. The number of class 
rooms in this building should be considerably increased, since 
the locality is such as to make it likely that the school will 
always be a large one. It is so situated, also, that it may 
give some relief to surrounding schools such as, for in- 
stance, Thirteenth Avenue, Belmont Avenue, Morton Street, 
Camden Street. Fluctuation in the enrollment of any of 
the foregoing schools, if of a temporary nature, could be 
relieved if some one or more of these schools were large 
enough to accommodate the overflow. As it is now, every 
one of the schools in this congested section of the city 
is full to the limit. 


North Seventh Street School: 


This building has been full for some time. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to enlarge it or to purchase a new site and 
erect a new building. I am of the opinion that a new build- 
ing on a line, say, midway between this school and Abington 
Avenue School would be the best plan to adopt. An addi- 
tion to the North Seventh Street School, if made, would — 
serve for only two or three years at the most, and so of the 
Abington Avenue School. Whereas, a new building of, say, 
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twelve to sixteen rooms, which could be enlarged to a build- 
ing twice the size later, would serve to relieve both the 
North Seventh Street and the Abington Avenue Schools for 
several years at least. 


Sussex Avenue School: 


This school is full to the limit. I would suggest the addi- 
tion to this building of six to eight rooms, with auditorium, 
gymnasium, library, shop, kitchen, etc., that is to say, I 
would make it a full grammar school. 


West Side and Montgomery Schools: 


I would suggest hurrying the erection of the West Side 
School and the Montgomery School. Both are necessary at 
once to relieve overcrowded conditions in adjacent dis- 
tricts. The Montgomery School, yeaa las should be 
pushed rapidly to completion. 


Seth Market Street School: 


This building is an old one and should be replaced as soon 
as possible by a new building on a new site. The adjacent 
property south of Market Street, which has heretofore been 
vacant, is being taken possession of by the Central Railroad, 
and tracks are being laid for a freight terminal. I would 
suggest for a new site a location somewhere a little south- 
west of the present one, near Magazine and Komorn Streets. 
The reason for this location is the possibility of relieving 
overpressure at Hamburg Place and Ann Street. So far 
as I can see, it will be just as convenient for the major part 
of the present enrollment in the old building. 


New Sites: 


I would recommend as soon as practicable the purchase of 
the following sites for new schools to be built as soon as the 
need arises: 


a. A site south of Bragaw Avenue and west of Clinton 
Place, relieving Hawthorne Avenue School. 


b. In the near vicinity of Camden Street School for 
the purpose of relieving said school. 


c. A new site for the Chestnut Street School. 
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d. A new site in the vicinity of Runyon Street and 
Belmont Avenue, for future use to relieve Johnson 
Avenue Annex. 


e. A new site midway between North Seventh Street 
and Abington Avenue Schools, to give relief as 
stated under North Seventh Street School. 


f. A new site in the Weequahic Park district, south 
of Peshine Avenue and perhaps midway between 
Peshine Avenue School and Newark city line. 


g. A site somewhere on the triangle bordered by Bruce 
Street, South Eighth Street, and Fourteenth Ave- 
nue. A school will be needed sooner or later in 
this neighborhood. 


h. A new site for the South Market Street School, in 
the vicinity of Magazine and Komorn Streets. 


i. A suitable site in the north end of the city for an 
ungraded school. Possibly the old Ridge Street 
building may be used for this purpose, in case a 
suitable site were found; or, this building may be 
utilized for special classes, particularly for open 
air classes, if a suitable site were found. 


HALF DAY CLASSES 


The continued existence of half day classes in our school 
system seems to be almost a necessity. Every year for the 
past ten years I have had occasion to speak of this annually 
recurring condition, due to inefficiency of school accommoda- 
tions and the increasing number of pupils who enroll at or 
near the beginning of the school year in September. Toward 
the end of the year the classes diminish somewhat in number, 
especially as new buildings and new additions to buildings 
are completed. But somehow the summer months serve to 
_ enlist a new body of school recruits who flood the schools 
when first opened in the fall. This year the increase in 
enrollment over September of the preceding year was nearly 
3,000, an increase not surpassed by more than a half dozen 
cities in the whole United States. To take care of this 
large influx in whole day classes was of course an impossi- 
bility ; it was at least a third more than had been anticipated. 
To accommodate 3,000 new pupils means three new school 
buildings capable of seating 1,000 pupils each; or an increase 
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in seating capacity requiring 75 additional class rooms. 
There are not a few who are disposed to believe that for 
the lower grades in the elementary schools, half day attend- 
ance is by no means an evil. Whether it be so or not, the 
majority of parents believe it to be an evil and clamor for 
whole day privileges. 

It may be interesting to know that the State of Illinois 
recently enacted a law making it legal for any Board of 
Education to limit the attendance of primary grade pupils 
to four hours daily. I am told, however, by the State 
Superintendent that few districts of the State have thought 
it wise to take advantage of this provision of law, doubtless 
because of the general sentiment that prevails there as in 
New Jersey, namely, that a half day’s school attendance is 
not enough—that a full day’s attendance is a certain kind 
of inalienable right of every child, to deny which is a 
species of injustice. 

Desirous as the Board of Education has been to hurry 
along the erection of new school buildings in order to antici- 
pate the growth of the city—and consequently of the school 
system—it has been a practical impossibility during the past 
year to make any greater progress than has been made. The 
hope is still entertained, however, that the coming year will 
find conditions more normal and that supply and demand 
in school accommodations can be brought closer together. 
Delay in securing the site for the Montgomery and Barclay 
Streets building and delay also in securing the site for the 
proposed Bergen Street and Seventeenth Avenue building, 
by reason of condemnation proceedings that cannot always 
be hurried to a speedy conclusion, has caused a great deal 
of annoyance and accounts for much of the congestion that 
now exists. The completion of the Madison School addi- 
tion, and of the Avon Avenue School addition in the course 
of a few months will do much to relieve permanently the 
congestion at these points, and will do away with the large 
number of half day classes. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


Evening schools of three kinds were maintained by the 
Board during the past year, as heretofore. These schools 
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are classed as elementary, industrial high, and technical. 
They were opened October 4th, 1909, and continued as 
follows: 

Elementary schools until March 4th, 1910, term of 75 days. 

Industrial high schools until April Ist, 1910, term of 90 

days. 

Technical (Fawcett Drawing School) until April 29th, 

1910, term of 134 days. 

The hours during which the evening schools were in 
session were from 7.30 to 9.30 p. m. ‘They were open for 
four days in the week—Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 

By action of the Board of Education in August of this 
year, the experiment was ordered to be tried in three eve- 
ning schools of substituting Wednesday for Friday evening 
to better accommodate the Jewish pupils who constitute a 
great majority. It is believed that the change will result in 
largely increasing the attendance in these three schools: 
during the coming year. 

Below is a general statement of the number of each class 
of evening schools, their location, etc. | 


EVENING SCHOOLS MAINTAINED DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


1909-1910 
Total Average Total 
number dail number of 
Name of school registered attendance teachers 
Technical— 
Drawing School...... I,111 539 21 
Industrial High— : 
Central (Burnet St.):. 710 255 20 
etgon, otrect. v2... 649 245 22 
MPU cP se gccrere 3 574 165 15 
Pramipire .F lace...) 667 325 20 
Thirteenth Avenue.... 824 292 20 


3,424 1,282 97 
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Total Average Total 
number daily number of 
Name of school registered attendance teachers 
Elementary— 
Alexander Street..... 157 58 3 
Belmont Avenue...... 1,009 369 i 2A 
Bergen@atreetwenn. 2: 186 81 5 
Burnet *otreety ie I4I 50 4 
Central Avenuewox.: 497 178 fe) 
Eighteenth Avenue.... 791 272 18 
Brankline? Git inatieen 515 166 9 
Hamburg Wlace wiki 701 291 fe) 
[Eatayette Streator 20: 626 224 12 
Morton ‘Street sre 644 182 12 
Newton Street....... 494 158 9 
Seventh Avenue...... 687 162 II 
South treet, hee hs 441 114 6 
South Sth treet (22 430 158 8 
South Market Street.. 375 147 8 
South roth Street...:. 459 196 9 
Thirteenth Avenue... 462 IQI 9 
Washington Street.... 531 240 9 
9,135 3,237 176 
SUMMARY 
Technical cece ee attelepannt I,III 
Industrial bitchy Girekerr rs 3,424 
ELCMentat ipruines shea nat eke 9,135 
Total siihe ern ae 13,070 ~ 


Through a long term of years we have become accustomed 
to expect an annual increase in evening school enrollment. 
It will come somewhat as a surprise, therefore, to find that 
the past year shows an actual decrease. True, the decrease 
is slight, only 300 pupils in total enrollment. It amounts to 
little except, perhaps, as an indication of some possible 
change in public sentiment; or, perhaps, some change in 
the economic conditions of our city, whereby the demand 
for evening school instruction is likely to fall off in the 
future. The decrease of 1,128 or upwards of twenty per 
cent. in average attendance is a still more serious matter. 
It was reasonable to expect an increase in enrollment of, 
say, three hundred to five hundred pupils at least. I can 
account for our disappointment, therefore, only by assuming: 
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1st. The ratio of supply and demand has reached its 
maximum. If this be the case, we shall do well 
from now on, if the schools hold their.own. 


2nd. Due effort was not made as in previous years to 
stimulate their prosperity and growth. 


My own judgment is that the latter explanation is the 
true one. Acting upon this latter assumption it was recom- 
mended that the whole time of the evening school supervisor 
should be given to the evening schools. In explanation, it 
should be said that for several years the supervisor of eve- 
ning schools has been required not only to direct the 
evening schools, but also to supervise the free lecture 
courses given under the authority of the Board of Educa- 
tion. So extensive has become the work connected with 
planning and supervising the free lecture courses that it is 
quite impossible for one supervisor to do this work and at 
the same time give adequate attention to the evening schools. 
The Board took the same view of this matter and promptly 
decided to give the evening schools the whole time of a 
supervisor. 

Mr. A. G. Baleom who had successfully supervised the 
evening schools as well as the lectures for several years 
chose to be appointed supervisor of lectures, foreseeing the 
great possibilities of their future development. Mr. Arthur 
VY. Taylor, principal of the Franklin Evening High School, 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Balcom as supervisor of eve- 
ning schools. It is believed that this arrangement will work 
advantageously for both evening schools and for lectures. 

Mr. Balcom is admirably qualified by nature, by training, 
and by experience to make the free lecture system a great 
educational force in this city. Mr. Taylor has had an ex- 
perience of many years as principal of an evening elementary 
school as well as of an evening high school and may be 
expected to administer the evening schools intelligently and 
efficiently. 

It should not be allowed to pass unnoticed that the falling 
off in enrollment the past year was in the elementary schools 
only. There was an increase of enrollment in the high 
schools as well as in the Drawing School (Technical). The 
fact that 3,424 persons enrolled in the evening high schools 
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has peculiar significance. It means, in my judgment, that 
large as our evening high school enrollment has become, these 
schools are still, so to speak, in their infancy. They will 
continue, I believe, to grow and develop from year to year 
until their present enrollment is at least doubled. So long 
as the majority of children are required to leave school in 
order to go to work at the age of fourteen, or as soon there- 
after as the law allows, it is extremely gratifying to know 
that so many have a desire for further education and a 
willingness to sacrifice their time and leisure to attain it. I 
regard the 3,424 pupils who attend the evening high schools 
as particularly deserving of recognition and encouragement 
at the hands of the Board of Education. 

The comparative enrollment of males and females in 


evening schools (elementary) will be found of considerable 
interest, thus: 


EVENING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY SEXES 


Males Females Total 


6,292 2,843 9,135 


As shown above the boys outnumber the girls more than 
two to one; in the evening high schools, on the contrary, 
the ratio is nearly reversed. The greater number of girls 
in the last named schools is due without doubt to the bet- 
ter provisions made for girls, particularly in vocational 
studies, as sewing, cooking, etc. No provision on a similar 
scale has been made for boys; except it be in commercial 
subjects. A year or two hence when evening high schools 
shall be opened in the three new buildings now in process 
of erection we may expect a much larger enrollment of 
boys, since these new buildings will be abundantly equipped 
with shops for industrial training. 

I ought to say, perhaps, in this connection that the com-. 
mercial work done in our present evening high schools is 
far from satisfactory. This is due in some measure to the 
unfavorable conditions, such as lack of properly equipped 
rooms, business offices, etc. Methods also are bad, thus :— 

The study of bookkeeping, for instance, is done too largely 
by copying transactions from books instead of by engaging 
in real transactions. Proper facilities for merchandizing, 
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banking, and other business operations are not to be had 
in the cramped quarters of an ordinary class room. The 
new high school, however, will be equipped in the best 
possible way for carrying on commercial courses in an up- 
to-date manner such as may be seen in some of the best 
managed private, as well as in many of the best public 
commercial schools of the country. 

The following statement furnishes additional information 
as to the comparative number of English and of foreign 
pupils attending the elementary evening schools: 


In English In foreign 
classes classes Total 
6,080 3,055 9,135 


By comparing the foregoing it will be observed that about 
one-third of all pupils in the elementary evening schools are 
enrolled in foreign classes. Foreign classes are made up 
wholly of pupils whose chief purpose in attending the 
evening schools is to learn to read, to write, and to speak 
the English language. They are composed altogether of 
adults and of those who being over fourteen years of age are 
not compelled to attend the day schools. The chief signifi- 
cance of this comparison lies in the fact that the evening 
schools seem to be accomplishing one of their most im- 
portant aims, to wit, that of educating. and of assimilating 
into our national life a large body of foreign born citizens. 
It is not to be understood by any means that the 3,055 
pupils attending foreign classes include the total number 
of foreign pupils in evening schools. This number, as 
has been stated, represents only those who are beginning the 
study of English. In the classes denominated English, in 
which were enrolled 6,080 pupils, no inconsiderable number, 
perhaps twenty-five to fifty per cent. or more, are also of 
foreign parentage. These facts are of supreme importance 
as bearing upon one of the greatest present day problems, 
namely: What will be the result of our national policy of 
unrestricted immigration? | 

The publication of the report of the U. S. Senate Immi- 
gration Commission, which I understand is held up tem- 
porarily because of lack of an appropriation, will doubtless 
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throw a good deal of light on this subject. This Commis- 
sion two years ago investigated conditions in the schools 
of some twenty of the leading cities of the United States, 
the City of Newark being one of this number. From the 
few facts of this inquiry that have yet been given out. 
it was ascertained that Newark’s percentage of foreign 
population was among the very highest, being upwards of 
seventy-six per cent., higher even than New York City’s 
percentage of foreign population. 

From the figures of evening school attendance submitted 
above it can readily be seen that these schools are destined 
to become no small factor in determining the problem of 
our future citizenship. 

There are several cities of foremost importance which 
have done as yet scarcely anything whatever toward de- 
veloping their evening school systems, even some indeed, 
whose percentage of foreign population is approximately 
equal to our own. New York City, Boston, and to some 
extent Chicago, each has succeeded in developing an efficient 
system of evening schools. New York City in particular — 
took up the problem seriously many years ago and for 
a generation has_ maintained a very efficient system of 
evening school instruction. In a similar way the City 
of Boston has dealt with the evening school problem for 
many years. Other large cities, as Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Milwaukee, Detroit, and Wash- 
ington, have done comparatively little up to the present 
time toward developing their evening schools. In last 
year’s report I gave the enrollment and attendance in the 
evening schools of each of the above named cities. [ 
need not repeat the whole list, but below will be found 
the facts of registration and attendance in the largest five 
evening school systems. The figures were obtained from 
the last published reports of the cities named, that is, for 
the year 1908-1909. 
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COMPARISON OF EVENING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT ATTEND- 
ANCE, ETC., -IN:. THE LARGEST FIVE.:SYSTEMS 


Total Average Number of 
registration attendance teachers 
Newry ork City : 43.4) Q7,212 37,008 1,918 
MICA. ts cc cranes 21,454 11,094 732 
Prostar fre ee 19,856 7,410 483 
Ehiladelphian <oku fio. 19,218 6,741 282 
INewarle®: ) U)xta ye tas 13,971 6,184 315 


Our city is justly entitled in my judgment to take great 
pride in the above comparison, more particularly since 
our schocls are carefully organized, taught and supervised. 
Only the best teachers are permitted to hold positions in 
these schools. No one whose record is unsatisfactory as 
a day school teacher is allowed to teach in the evening 
schools. Indeed, no teacher whose record in day or even- 
ing schools is below “good” is permitted to hold a position 
in evening schools. Our corps of evening school teachers 
is even more carefully selected than is our corps. of day 
school teachers. Many of our day school teachers can- 
not qualify for evening school positions. Under the pres- 
ent rules our evening school teachers have no permanent 
license and may be removed at any time during the term 
if their lack of success seems to warrant it. 

The salaries paid our evening school teachers are quite 
liberal, as high as those paid by any other city, except it 
be New York City. I speak of this particularly in order 
to show that there is a connection of cause and effect 
between carefully selected and well paid teachers, and the 
size and success of a system of evening schools. 

Below is given a table showing the number of pupils 
pursuing each of the several studies taught in the evening 
high schools: 
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STUDIES PURSUED IN THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS, AND NUM- 
BER OF PUPILS PURSUING FACH BRANCH 


| 
wed 
ee tee OnE ie 
oO. | a Rie ee 
2 a} es} s 
SUBJECTS n ects tbat aR OD Ng 
= se Bits a 
bo Sho Sk te cher Si ee yes 
Bi wake SS fal ea SA OU ah) Reena 
FA O fy a a H oad 
Mathematics / 
ATIENMOTIC re ae ote 31 a 76 29 Re gas bed bon Bills Ke 
Alvenra ee Bes kody SL 27 24 29 58 42 | 211 
Geometry e340 .25 0% a: Mal pecede ee Rises 4 Ne he 66 
Language | 
Hin glish fig. saps eb 130 )128 92 69 118 S02 ties 
MTEC See eas 46 44 14 30 28 Sealer 
APETINEN Grup wios: ghia ke 46 67 14; 58 we 26 | 265 
Tati) eee ga is 10 uh ise 43 ae 53 
Science | / 
PTV SICS Onc neces capes bs 7 ne ae 5 Oa ees 74 
(SHeCMISEEY i) eke. ty 4 39 iE aS ee iat 9, 39 
Commercial 
Bookkeeping ........| 85 | 100 74 | 109 | 111 | 119 | 598 
Stenography.. SAS OO BLO, 49 | 116) 182 |) .95 | 598 
Typewriting . NOR hig 8X & 76 18 30 Pe DOC wane 
Industrial—Vocational & | ; 
PPA Wy ATT ACE ae. eee 76 as 31 89 tod ZO 26 
Shopwork.s0 3.8 49 | 26 15 ae 40 | 70 | 252 
COOMD DOO Eo wee et 94 OGr hele a2 55 ~—s 89: ||:593 
SQW oc is 0G bee sete ad 135 69 Sa 29 39 183 | 536 
Millinery: eo rebuew se 60 | 86} 115 | 69 | 25) 55 1.410 
INTITSINO 1a ctr se AZ 35 31 84 28 a ed amet 
Art Needlework ..... te ta! 47 6 Pe oe is ik bys 65 
Civil oSenvicereesueea ess ete dee ps 34 ee | 34 68 
Regents’ Classes....... See te os ae PORE, ere et Ei | 


It is earnestly recommended that in the future more at- 
tention be given to the extension of the work known as 
preparation for the civil service examinations; also for 
the preparation of candidates for the Regents’ examina- 
tions. It is necessary for all who wish to enter the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, pharmacy, etc., in the State of 
New Jersey to have completed an academic education such 
as is covered by the usual day high school course. Many 
desire to enter the professional schools who have not had 
a high school training. To these the Regents’ preparatory 
courses offer a great boon. 
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STUDY CLASSES IN EVENING SCHOOLS 


The experiment was made two years or more ago of 
opening classes in the evening schools for the purpose of 
study only. In some sections of the city conditions are. 
not favorable to home study. Tenements are small, fam- 
ilies often large, and conditions in general such that home 
study is impossible or at best unprofitable. To remedy 
such conditions it was thought desirable to appoint a few 
teachers who could oversee the study of pupils and ren- 
der them whatever assistance might be needed in the way 
of explanation, advice, and encouragement. As in all other 
kinds of evening school work, the experiment was found to 
be satisfactory where the teacher was competent and en- 
tered into the true spirit of the work. I am of the opinion 
that a longer trial of this experiment will commend it to 
the judgment of the Board as a worthy part of our evening | 
school system. 


FAWCETT DRAWING SCHOOL 


The Fawcett Drawing School, located in Academy 
Street, has completed a successful year under the princi- 
palship of Mr. Cephas I. Shirley, successor to Mr. Albert 
R. Lache, who died February 9th, 1910. Mr. Lache had 
been connected with the school since October 8, 1900, and 
had been its principal since. September Ist, 1906. Mr. 
Shirley, having served for several years as head of the 
mechanical department, had become thoroughly familiar 
with its aims and ideals as well as with the practical work- 
ing of the school under its two former principals, Mr. 
Rehmann and Mr. Lache. His knowledge enabled him to 
carry on the work of the school without a break in its 
continuity. 

During the early part of the year, Mr. Shirley proposed 
that a machine shop be fitted up in the room occupied by 
the ungraded class. This he thought to be desirable in 
order to perfect the work of the school. There were, 
however, at least two practical objections: 


1st. The near completion of the Central and of the 
East Side high schools, both of which would 
have thoroughly equipped machine shops, and 
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2nd. The need of the room for the ungraded class 
until such time as the new building being erect- 
ed for it should be completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy. 


It is unquestionably the fact that the instruction given 
in the mechanical department of the Drawing School is 
seriously handicapped through lack of a suitable machine 
shop. Instruction could thereby be made more concrete 
and profitable, especially to those who are not employed 
as apprentices in such shops. Through lack of a running 
plant time is consumed in verbal and graphic description 
of machines and of their mode of operation that might 
otherwise be saved. In several preceding reports I have 
spoken of the possible use of the Drawing School plant 
after the new high schools are completed and _ their 
evening courses established. [I see no reason as yet to 
change the recommendation already made as to the future 
of the Academy Street plant in perfecting our Newark 
school system. Its central location adapts it admirably for 
a day and evening trade school, especially if it be found 
later that the shops of the two high schools, both the Cen- 
tral and the East Side, will be needed to accommodate the 
younger or non-apprentice class who will be likely to seek 
admission. The Drawing School building might be used 
for a central commercial high school and this special 
branch of high school work might be profitably segregated. 
I do not believe, however, that the Board needs to settle 
this matter at once. Indeed, it would be quite unsafe to 
attempt a final determination of what should be done with 
the Academy Street Drawing School plant until after the 
two high schools are completed and in operation and until 
it becomes fully known what additional needs remain un- 
fulfilled. pou, 

Below are given statistics for the year of this report, 
relating to total pupils enrolled,. enrollment by depart- 
ments, sex and age of pupils, occupations pursued by 
pupils, etc. All this information will be found of particular 
interest to the Board because of the light it throws upon 
the needs of the community in relation to the movement 
for industrial education. 
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STATISTICS RELATING TO ENROLLMENT, ETC., IN THE 
FAWCETT DRAWING SCHOOL 


Whole number of pupils enrolled to date (October, 1910) — 


Drawing School, main building............. 634. 

Biche Streety Annexe ora els ot vale 164 

Slarket Street canes wi tarues cemrgce Patria se 69 
CMSA aa Sb Os gate GGA ec SN Aes sag aera 867 


Departments in which these pupils are enrolled: 


MA TODATERICN US PH ihc te eiace os 'e Wome Lie ails Whe: ene 287 
Industrial and Crafts Department............ 203 
PreCtialiOa ml ICHALtihlente sais tei wees as ye ea NG 254 
PVEeuirectiital Department) .\a. is) eye goss eos 123 
BUCCAL AY ooehiaed fale oes areata fg ay 867 


Sex and age of pupils enrolled: 


Aisle Sicha vate Renae 
Art Department...... 134 61 57 ais 
Industrial and Crafts 
1 fore 31 etd po CA a Q2 10 RO ek GF 
Mechanical Dep’t .... 188 Sie OO 
Architectural Dep't .. 84 39 
TROLA tone or 498 71 212 86 867 


General occupations pursued by pupils: 


MiACHilists anGwallied* trades vig. cc. asec aes 88 1604 
MIRTH CP AMES Tk SONS Salas te tee tong Sey sds g2 
ewmeters amd allsed: tradeésii ssc gue eet wie A ae 
Draughtsmen and industrial designers........ 74. 
Se Ge Re Chie sw la Wie W Slee ob ie and 17 
PETE UAT Be seed sik iSgty’ Sige a cee ek tid a! eh 49 
ME eh oe er ise ets soa eae oe: Sas 85 
WAVRRORTAMEONG oie) vicki kook FS sine Seas tals 273 
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Occupations pursued by pupils in detail: 


IVEACHITIISTS. Ss eS Sees ots he ame intis 5 ene eres 80 
Toolnakerstaicic cats setae elo ae aeeae 55 
Matternmakersi. Wir cyl webee y pees a ener eee Se ites Bs 
MOuIdEers ir eit nbs ec) Pah ah wilt ee : 8 
mheekimetat workers, 174.5 itr toe eet 3 
Blectricaleworkerseet. +. yates cea are ee 7) 
PEWELERS PORE Go Tn aL es Pa Ca sat cee Lae ae 69 
Pugravers-andychasets <i 2001s nen eee ied 25 
Die sinkere iis. dees Sak la elae noes i ee 
SUPVERSHTIEN Sot aumento ae eA 4 
EMAMelers nse Vie tome aw aes peaks cee ye ie 9 
Garpenitersol fie. sien ont cee 32 
DUM DE DS ir ad ioe i talts ae at kate cay Be 15 
MasoasitinG ict ees AGE NT ae Re 16 
PAINtEY Sagi, oye batho Ue eG Are ee ie 16 
DOTEATNAD TEE DSi a c:) tet tek ok hier shee tesa tena 3 
LONE Cutters yA ed ee ih Lea Roma NNR tem Ree IO 
Dravightsmen scm. era eee ete 52 
PIESIONELS oc eas aiid, ae eee eR OIE ae an Oe anes 22 
CSterles ys te hs Fades. Goel i eiene Sinn ease cane meee 74 
ptenObraphers iis. Hun igh vomit pa vicar ads tame 13 
BOOK inde rs os it. diag te wie Merce kag eh ane ies 5 
a CAGNETS ich te Oe) ale eames Bi lela omer eee 17 
PAL SCHOOL. (oc bee 4 cinta erent cee anther gee 49 
AT HOMIE Moca cat ore Sey ohare we aca Tints ee a 85 
Miscellaneous easite. tetne LR nr aia, Hae gd pee 181 
Ota eis sete dt SR alia oie nanan ec treo 867 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


‘The summer schools were opened July 11, 1910 and were 
in session for six weeks, closing August 19, 1910. Mr. 
Charles Grant Shaffer, Principal of the Elliot Street School 
was supervisor in charge, succeeding Mr. Morris Bam- 
berger who had been in charge since 1902. ‘The total en- 
rollment for the past year was 13,623 pupils, a gain of gII 
over the year preceding. The average daily attendance 
showed a gain of 1,022 over the year preceding. 

When Mr. Bamberger first undertook the supervision 
of the summer schools it was as assistant to ex-superin- 
tendent Dr. Wm. N. Barringer, deceased. At that time 
the enrollment was relatively small, only about 4,500, with 
an average daily attendance of about 2,300. The course 
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of study was almost wholly literary, consisting of a re- 
view of the regular grade work with a small amount of 
manual training. Mr. Bamberger performed his duties with 
vigor, putting a great deal of time and thought into the | 
question of how the summer schools could be improved. 
The response to his efforts was seen in a large and con- 
stantly increasing enrollment, until 1908, when a maximum 
of 13,511 was reached. During Mr. Bamberger’s term 
of administration a careful course of study was for the 
first time prepared, and the schools were required to fol- 
low it with some degree of uniformity. Grade meetings 
were held, syllabi prepared, and the schools received fre- 
quent inspections. ; 

This year the policy was adopted of not permitting prin- 
cipals or teachers who work in the day schools to work, 
also, in both the evening schools and the summer schools. 
Hence, Mr. Bamberger’s services were limited to the prin- 
cipalship of the Bergen Street Day Grammar School and 
to the Bergen Street Industrial High School (Evening), 
both schools being very large and important. 

It was by no means an easy matter, as was anticipated, 
to find a competent successor. It is believed, however, 
that Mr. Charles Grant Shaffer, Principal of the Elliot 
Street School, who has now undertaken to supervise these 
schools, will be able to successfully carry out the work 
and show results superior, if possible, to any heretofore 
attained. | 

No radical changes were made this year in the adminis- 
tration of the summer schools it being thought best that 
Mr. Shaffer should first acquaint himself with their con- 
dition and needs. Greater emphasis than heretofore was 
Jaid on the formation of classes to enable pupils who had 
failed of promotion to catch up with their grade, and to 
enable others who wished to “make a grade” to do so. 
There were in all forty-four classes of this character; enroll- 
ing in all 1,306 pupils. At the end of the term the pupils 
in these “study” or “coaching” classes were examined in 
the usual way for promotion; 324 pupils succeeded in mak- 
ing up their deficiencies and 168 were recommended for 
advanced standing. 
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The following data concerning the summer 


be found interesting: 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


schools will 


Boys Girls Total 
TOTO. Te eee 6,695 6,928 13,623 
LOOG s&h Gale 6,291 6,421 12,712 
Increase 404 507 QII 
Nero Average Per cent. of 
enrollment attendance attendance 
FGIOR I rates 9,857 8544 86.6 
BOO ie tet 9,016 7,522 83.4 
Increase 841. 1,022 at2 
GRADES IN WHICH PUPILS WERE ENROLLED 
Grammar Primary Kindergarten 
FOIO).. Sau. 3,665 8,056 1,902 
TQOG 0.0 inte 35575 7,191 1,946 
Increase go 865 
Decrease 44 
SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED 
Public Private None 
TOIGs big es'Gs's 11,437 1,420 766 
LOO os 10,533 1,373 806 
Increase 904 47 
Decrease 40 ~ 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE CLASSES 
Kindéeroartéen Siti omebollc inline smear 36 
EVUMALyid lab ok y WRU AN Me ctactieaz ian Sree igs Mee ea 170 
CST AMIIIAT pial etal et nce hs tuk eae ea N swale eae a en 56 
petu dar Special). tr- Gh com esate cee wera wile eee 44 
Total 2 eet RR a ete eee seen 306 
Classes 1 G00 bey a, hohe Re oe penne 262 
INnCrease: yk ene cies ids oy Ga a ees 44 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
Male Female Total 
1G To Cray toe 32 393 425 
BRGY oe orale ses 22 361 383 
Increase 10 32 42 
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SCHOOL ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


The opinion seems to be gaining ground that the summer — 
‘term can be made useful to a much larger extent than has 
been the case heretofore. Indeed, there is beginning to be 
quite an active propaganda for an all-the-year-round school. 
It is now twenty-five years since the summer schools were 
established in Newark,, the first experiment of the kind in 
this country. From the beginning they have been an un- 
doubted success. It would not be a difficult matter to or- 
ganize a school system on the basis of four terms of 
twelve weeks each, whereby pupils who were able to at- 
tend school all four terms might have the opportunity to 
do four years’ work in three, or eight years’ work in six 
years. Two objections are usually raised to this scheme of 
organization: 


(1) That both child and teacher would be overworked 
and injured thereby. This objection comes chiefly from 
physicians and parents. 


(2) -That it would increase by twenty per cent., or there- 
abouts, the cost of the schools. 


In answer to the first objection, it may be urged (a) that 

. careful medical inspection would be able to weed out all 

children who were not strong enough; (b) that the summer 

time, when the windows are kept open is, in fact, the safest 

time of the year to confine children in school, and (c) that | 

no teacher need be required to work more than three terms 
of the year, the fourth term being optional. 


To the second objection, to wit, that it would increase 
approximately by twenty per cent. the cost of the schools, 
it may be said in reply ‘that this would be true only in the 
event that all children attended the fourth term. If only 
half the pupils attended, the fourth term being voluntary, 
the cost would be, say, only ten per cent. greater. I should 
not expect more than forty to fifty per cent. of the three 
terms’ enrollment to attend the fourth consecutive term. 
About 14,000 in round numbers, that is, about twenty-five 
per cent. of the total regular enrollment now attend the sum- 
mer session. 
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Still another objection is made that such a system would 
lead certain parents to exploit their children in order to 
get them sooner into a position for wage earning. Child- 
hood even now is altogether too short for most children, 
and to rob children of any considerable part of it by has- 
tening their progress through the schools more rapidly 
than now would be a crime. To meet such an evil, if ex- 
perience proved its existence to arly considerable extent, 
adequate compulsory education laws could be enacted to 
protect the child. But the saving of one or two years in a 
child’s education is no small matter. By going to school 
four terms in the year instead of three as now, a sound and 
healthy child would be able to gain enough time to go 
through the grammar school—and perhaps to go through 
high school—who cannot do so now because of the need of 
getting to work early to help support the family. So at- 
tractive is this problem in many respects that it may be wise 
for the Board to make a trial of it in one, or more, elemen- 
tary schools. | 

I have already recommended that the new Central Com- 
mercial and Manual Training High School be organized on 
the basis of four terms of twelve weeks each with one 
week’s recess between the successive terms. This plan has 
worked successfully in the Technical High School of Cleve- 
land, and is believed by many to be a great improvement — 
_ on the generally prevailing practice of a year of forty weeks 
only. The University of Chicago and several other col- 
leges and universities have adopted the four terms, or 
quarters, plan. ; 

For the purpose of giving the experiment a fair trial 
I should recommend the selection of a school, or schools, in 
the “Hill” district where summer school attendance is now 
large. The all-the-year-round, or four terms of twelve 
weeks each, plan would mean to these pupils but two 
changes: (a) the extension of school attendance by only 
two weeks, that is, from forty-six weeks as now to forty- 
eight weeks as proposed, and (b) making the attendance 
all-day instead of half-day as now, during the summer or 
fourth term. For convenience in organization, gradation, 
and promotion of pupils, employment and payment of 
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teachers, etc., the terms should be of equal length, or, twelve 
weeks each. 

I have recommended the “Hill” district because so many 
of the residents of this section of the city came originally 
from European countries where the longer school year is 
in vogue. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS 


Twenty school playgrounds were maintained by the 
Board during the summer of 1910. These were distributed 
throughout the city where they seemed most needed, chiefly- 
where the greatest congestion existed, or where the distance 
from public parks and open playground spaces was greatest. 
Of the twenty school playgrounds all but six showed a larger 
total attendance than the year before. Such lasses in at- 
tendance as did occur were slight and did not affect to any 
considerable extent the grand total, which was as follows: 


TOTAL ATTENDANCE AT PLAYGROUNDS DURING SEVEN WEEKS’ 
SESSION—-JULYs AND AUGUST I9QIO 


Children over 10 years of age, boys..... 72,992 
Children over Io years of age, girls..... 79,949 
Children under Io years of age, both sexes 137,868 
Na) E24 | CAN nS rl i ae eee Ae AOE pg tage 290,809: 
DEEREASEMIVED TOO ire soahee cic y neni a cete tots 57,556 
Number of parents visiting playgrounds.......... 1,156 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE ALL PLAYGROUNDS 


Children over 10 years of age, boys..... 2,085 
Children over I0 years of age, girls..... 2,281 
Children under I0 years of age, both sexes 3,940 


DPA nS poke ree ata Sie eS. a. ea 8,306 


Netiege oe eget re ye ea 50 
MOST aM Oe Asya 4, < tia en ae a a 84 
Gt diate ee i. ee eA ae 134 
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It will be seen from the above that the average daily at- 
tendance for 1910 was 8,306, an increase of 1,589, or twenty- 
three per cent. This increase was due largely to the open- 
ing of three new playgrounds. Sixteen were added to the 
corps of instructors; that is to say, an additional instructor 
was appointed for approximately one hundred children in 
average daily attendance. In the playgrounds as a whole 
there was an instructor for every sixty children in average 
daily attendance. Whether this number of instructors was 
too great, or too small, will depend upon one’s views as to 
the aims for which playgrounds are maintained. If the 
main idea of the playgrounds is merely to give children 
exercise, amusement, etc., and to keep them out of doors 
as much as possible, an instructor for every sixty children 
would not appear to be necessary. If, on the other hand, the 
' playgrounds are thought of as a school where children are 
to be taught different things, including how to play properly, 
then perhaps sixty children to the instructor is too many 
rather than too few. There is a common feeling among the 
leaders in the playgrounds movement, and I include Super- 
visor Warden in that number, that children should be taught ; 
and that in order to be taught effectively classes should be 
kept of reasonable size as in the case of the regular schools. 

Our greatest difficulty this year, as heretofore, was to 
find a sufficient number of competent instructors, particu-— 
larly of male instructors. We have always been dependent 
to a considerable extent upon college students who wished 
to give up a part of their summer vacation to earn a little 
money. In some respects college students are admirably 
qualified. They are young, of elastic spirits, love sport, are 
natural leaders of younger persons, etc.; but as a rule they 
know little, or nothing, of the games that are to be taught, 
nor do they know how to handle classes effectively. The 
second or third year’s experience in the playground may 
perhaps find the college student fairly efficient, but mean- 
while his playground work has to suffer. . 

Again, it has often been necessary to appoint many of our 
playground teachers who were students in college upon 
what could be learned of them without examination in 
person. The expense, as well as difficulty, in getting away 
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from college before the middle or latter part of June, when 
appointments are made, deters a great many students from 
coming to Newark earlier in order to take an examination. 

Several ways might be suggested by which to avoid this 
difficulty in securing competent male instructors. One way, 
suggested by Supervisor Warden, will be to send early in 
the season to those institutions which prepare pupils for 
playground work, and to the heads of the physical training 
departments in colleges and college preparatory schools, 
soliciting the names of available instructors. Supervisor 
Warden is of the opinion, moreover, that it may be neces- 
sary to increase the compensation now paid to male in- 
structors in order to get many to come to Newark. 

Another way of securing competent male instructors, 
that it might be worth while to try, would be to form a class. 
of twenty to thirty boys of the upper grades in the Barringer 
High School, and to put them through a form of training 
such as will fit them to become instructors in the school 
playgrounds. By this means we might be able to create 
a corps of young instructors who could act as assistants to 
more experienced ones until such time as they could them- 
selves be trusted to take charge of a playground. Many of 
these boys will go to college, and might, therefore be able 
and desirous of continuing to act as playground instructors 
during their whole college period. | 

Supervisor Warden has recommended that children up to 
the age of sixteen be permitted to use the playgrounds. The 
rule now limits the age to fifteen years. ‘There could be 
no objection to this change if it did not result in impairing 
the usefulness of the playgrounds by shutting out younger 
children, or by endangering the freedom and safety of 
smaller children. 

This year for the first time the school nurses were re- 
quired to visit playgrounds and to inspect children. Cases 
of pediculosis were found and cared for by the nurses as 
also quite.a number of cases of those who were suffering 
from minor complaints and accidents of one sort and another. 
Pupils were taught by the nurses how to give first aid to 
the injured, } 

At the suggestion and under the oversight of the Newark 
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Shade Tree Commission, clubs were formed in several of 
the playgrounds for the purpose of protecting the trees of 
the city. This, it seems to me, was an admirable suggestion 
and one that might be carried out advantageously. 

Dilatoriness on the part of contractors in fulfilling their 
contracts to install apparatus resulted in some instances in 
the loss for a considerable part of the summer of the bene- 
fits that might otherwise have resulted. 

I am more than ever of the opinion that our playgrounds 
are doing effectively a most useful kind of work, and I 
desire to commend the energy and ambition of Supervisor 
Warden who is keenly alive to make them among the best 
in the country. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


The Normal and Training School has continued along the 
same lines as heretofore. There have been no changes of. 
importance either in course of study or in methods of ad- 
ministration. for a number of years the school has gone 
along in well-beaten paths, doing work of a good degree 
of efficiency under the circumstances. 

The enrollment for the past year reached two hundred 
thirty-two, which is an increase of forty-one over that for 
the year preceding. Of this number twenty-five were non- 
residents, each paying a tuition fee of $75.00 per annum. 
It is probable that a much larger number of non-residents 
would have entered had the facilities of the school been 
adequate. 

The following table will be found of interest as showing 
the size, rate of growth during the last five years, etc: 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, ETC., FOR 
PAST FIVE YEARS 


Total Average Average Number 
Year enrollment enrollment attendance graduated 
LOOO He 4°55. 120 107 103 AAS 
1007's siaie'ss 159 130 ; 125 44 
TOOSS use 213 176 168 62 
TOO tye sbi: 191 184 178 80 
ey: PU 222 178 170 78 


As stated in my report of last year, the school is badly 
in need of a new building and equipment. It needs better 
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facilities, especially for laboratories, shops, domestic science 
and art, gymnasium, auditorium, etc. The few class rooms 
in the present building make it impossible to add any more 
teachers to the faculty, although much needed. Some of the 
classes are greatly overcrowded and altogether too much 
work is required of teachers. Upon several occasions I 
have been on the point of urging the appointment of an addi- 
tional teacher in the theory department, but have been de- 
terred from doing so because it meant the dismissal of a 
class of children and the consequent reduction in practice 
facilities. This school, above all else, needs a model’ depart- 
ment where pupil-teachers may observe the work of the 
class room performed in an ideally correct manner. Under 
present conditions classes are required to be both model and 
practice classes, a combination that is practically impossible. 
The model class should be taught all of the time by an 
experienced and skillful teacher; the practice class must be 
taught most of the time by a pupil-teacher who often is 
anything but a model teacher. 

The erection of a new building will, from the nature of 
the case, make it necessary to reorganize the school through- 
out. In the proposed plans only four class rooms for 
children and one kindergarten room are contemplated. This 
will require much of the model work and all of the practice 
work to be done in outside schools. The model classes 
- should consist of all grades and should be scattered through- 
out the entire city—all under the special supervision of the 
Normal School. The advantage of thus scattering the model 
classes will be to afford examples in several schools of what 
ideally perfect work should be—or, at least, how far it is 
possible to secure ideally perfect work under existing con- 
ditions. So, also, the practice teaching will need to be scat- 
tered among several different schools. This work, also, 
should be supervised by someone connected with the Normal 
and Training School. Some years ago when practice work 
was thus scattered, it proved unsatisfactory. The result was 
due, in my judgment, not to the fact that the classes were 
scattered, but rather to the fact that the classes so scattered 
were not supervised in any manner by the Normal School. 
Supervision by the Normal School of practice teaching, is 
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absolutely essential for two reasons; (a) to see that the 
principles taught in the Normal School are properly applied, 
(b) to enable the Normal School to keep in close touch with 
the work of the pupil-teacher in order to improve it. 

Before the new Normal School building is completed and 
_ ready for occupancy, there should be a reorganization of the 
corps of model and practice teachers, and an amended course 
of study. There are several other vitally important changes 
which I shall recommend hereafter in a special report to 
the Board. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


The enrollment of pupils at the Barringer High School 
shows a considerable increase over any preceding year. 
To accommodate this larger attendance it became necessary 
to open a third annex. Fortunately, the Board was able 
to obtain for this purpose the use of the Newark Technical 
School. On February I, 1910, at the opening of the mid- 
year term, pupils of the high school were for the second 
time housed in this last named annex. 


On February 1, 1910, the enrollment in the Barringer 
High School was 2,267, distributed as follows: 


Barringer High School, main building.... 1,504 
tates otreel annex su ints meee aes states toka ate 301 ke 
Market :qstréet, annex :ceetn: Ancie eine ee 239 
Newark Technical School, annex......... 163 
Total enrollment, Feb. 1, 1910......... 2,267 


It is probable that the present accommodations will be 
found adequate until the beginning of the next mid-year 
term, February I, 1911, but not longer. 

By September I, 1911 (in part perhaps by February 1, 
1911) the East Side Commercial and Manual Training High 
School will be completed, when one or more of the annexes 
may be discontinued. Six months to a year later, that is, by 
February I, 1912, if all goes well, the Central Commercial 
and Manual Training High School will be completed. Then 
will end, let us hope, the long period of congestion in high 
school accommodations that has been suffered in this city 
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for a generation or longer. Long before the Central Com- 
mercial and Manual Training High School will be likely 
to reach its maximum enrollment, the South Side High 
School will be completed. This will make four high schools 
where now we have but one. 

The question that arises naturally in this connection is: 
' Are we likely to have a sufficient number of pupils to need 
four high schools for their reasonable accommodation? A 
study of the growth of the Barringer High School during 
the last ten years will throw some light upon the subject. 

Below is given a statement of total enrollment, average 
enrollment, average attendance, etc., for the last ten years. 


STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT AND. ATTENDANCE IN THE 
' BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS 


Year Total Average Average 
enrollment Increase enrollment Increase attendance Increase 
I90I_ 1,508 58 E213 "At 1,108 *IO 


1902 1,475 *23 1,124 *89 1,040 *68 
1903 1,510 35 1,110 *14 1,036 aA 
1904 1,636 120 1,239 129 1,160 124 
1905 1,924 288 1,434 195 1,342 182 
1906 1,952 28 1,493 59 1,400 64 
1907 2,010 58 1,523 30 1,442 36 
1908 2,126 116 1,602 79 1,521 79 
1909 2,379 253 1,814 Zi 1,726 205 
1910 2,054 275 2,087 273 1,954 228 


* Decrease 


An inspection of the foregoing figures goes to show that 
except for the years 1902 and 1903, that is, for a period of 
ten years, the increase in both enrollment and attendance 
in the Barringer High School has been regular although not 
uniform. The largest increase in enrollment for any one 
year was 288 in the year 1905. The increase in average 
attendance for the year 1905, however, was only 182, a num- 
ber that has twice been exceeded, first in 1908 and again 
last year, when the increase in average attendance reached 
228. 

It may reasonably be expected that the average increase 
of the last two years, namely, 264 in total enrollment and 
213 in average attendance, will be maintained for the cur- 
rent year. If this proves to be the fact we may count, then, 
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upon a probable enrollment for the school year 1910-1911 
of 2,654 + 264, or 2,918 — approximately 3,000 pupils. In 
the adjustment to the new high school conditions the Bar- 
ringer High School may well be reduced temporarily to 
1,200 pupils; as a matter of fact, this is a sufficient enroll- 
ment for any one high school. Deducting 1,200 from 3,000 
there will remain 1,800 pupils to be accommodated in the 
two new high schools already in process of erection and 
likely to be opened during the year 191141912. The East 
Side High School was intended for 600 pupils, and may 
perhaps accommodate a larger number, say, 700. The Cen- 
tral High School was intended for 1,000, and may perhaps 
accommodate I,100. Hence, with the opening of both these 
schools there would appear to be no pupils for whom pro- 
vision has not been made. It may be taken for granted, 
however, that the growth of the school system during the 
next two or three years will require additional accommoda- 
tions for at least 500 pupils. | 

The natural distribution of pupils among the four high 
schools, providing no district lines are established, will be 
according to nearness of pupil’s residence and choice of 
courses that may be offered. The Central Commercial and 
Manual Training High School, by reason of its location, 
as well as by reason of its better facilities for industrial 
training, will most likely be the first to reach its maximum 
capacity ; however, much will depend upon the popularity 
of the school based upon the courses offered, efficiency of 
instruction, etc. In the competition that will necessarily 
ensue when all four high schools are holding out their in- 
ducements for pupils, we may reasonably expect a larger 
total enrollment than we have figured on, using the Bar- 
ringer High School enrollment as the sole basis for our 
reckoning. If it is thought best, as heretofore proposed, to 
admit pupils into the East Side High School a year, or a half 
year, earlier, this high school will be likely to reach its 
maximum capacity sooner than any of the others. If such 
were the case, it would become necessary to enlarge the 
East Side High School building to its full size sooner than 
was at first contemplated. 

In view of the fact that new schools of almost every 
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description always create an increased demand, it is not safe 
to conclude that even four high schools will suffice for the 
needs of the City of Newark for a longer period than a 


few years. 


sitions: 


Ist. 


ard. 


4th. 


This judgment is based on the following propo- 


The new high schools, by reason of their scat- 
tered locations, will bring their benefits to the 
very doors of a vastly larger number of patrons. 


Courses will be opened in the new high schools 
which will be much more attractive than some 


of those now offered. I speak more particularly 


of commercial and industrial courses. 


Competition will put new life into the whole high 
school situation. People will wake up to what 
their children have heretofore been losing. 


If the policy is adopted of opening up one, or 
more, of the high schools to pupils of the 8th 
grade, the number of those who will be eligible 
to enter high school will be considerably in- 
creased. The reduction of the elementary school 
course to seven (if not to six years) is sure to 
come as the next and greatest step in educa- 
tional progress. I would like to see Newark take 
and hold the lead. 


In my report for last year, I recommended ' tentatively 
that, if possible, pupils should be admitted to the East Side 
High School from the 7th grammar school grade. The 
reasons therein stated were: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The number of pupils who might thereby receive 
a high school education, in whole or in part, would 
be greatly increased. 


The age of twelve to thirteen being the beginning 
of the adolescent period, is a time when a change 
in environment and in methods of teaching is very 
desirable. 


If industrial or vocational courses were begun 
at an earlier age, boys and girls who are com- 
pelled to leave school at the age of fourteen to 
sixteen would nevertheless have had an opportuni- 
ty to enjoy more of their benefits. 
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(d) It would make it unnecessary to equip grammar 
schools with an expensive outfit for’ vocational 
instruction. Shops, particularly iron working 
shops, are costly to equip with the necessary ma- 
chinery. 


I am strongly of the opinion that, in theory at least, our 
school system should be organized:so as to admit pupils to 
high schools at least two years earlier than now, or at the 
beginning of the 7th grammar grade. If this is too radical 
a measure to go into effect at once, another plan, that of 
admitting to the high school at the beginning of the 8th 
grade would, I feel sure, be entirely practicable. Its opera-— 
tion might for a time being crowd the high school, or high 
schools, where introduced, but it would release a great num- 
ber of class rooms in the elementary schools that are now 
only half filled. The pinch of accommodations, it must be 
remembered, is always greatest in the lower grades, and is 
likely to remain so. Such an experiment would, in my 
judgment, lead eventually to a seven, instead of an eight 
years’ course in all the grammar schools of the city. Hence 
would arise an enormous saving in the cost of schools, to 
say nothing of the greater benefit to be derived by the 
pupils by reason of saving a year’s time. 

This discussion leads naturally to the question: Are we 
now ready to reduce the grammar school course to seven 
years? 


A SEVEN YEARS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSE 


Such a reduction would mean, in the first instance, a 
reorganization of the course of study, and to do this woulc 
mean the elimination of a large amount of subject matter 
that, in my judgment, might well be eliminated. Thus, for 
instance, algebra might well be cut out of the elementary 
school course. A considerable amount of history and geog- 
raphy might also be cut out—facts of history that are 
usually forgotten soon after they are memorized. Much 
less time might be given than is now given to the study of 
formal grammar—especially since the study of grammar 
could be pursued more advantageously under high school 
conditions. Proficiency in the 3 R’s, that is to say, the 
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ability to read, write and cipher—and spell—need not be 
impaired in the least by a seven years’ course. Pupils, as 
a rule, gain comparatively little in the three fundamental 
subjects during the last year in school; indeed, for that 
matter, the last two years of the grammar school are, in 
my opinion, too Jong drawn out. Pupils gain too little for 
the time consumed. Witness the enormous dropping out 
of school at about this time due in no small measure to its 
being irksome. 

It is a common experience in country schools where rigid 
grading does not impede the free progress of pupils that 
a boy or a girl of average ability who has reached the age 
of thirteen, by reasonable effort, is able to master the ele- 
mentary arithmetic in a single year, sometimes even in a 
single term. 

Too much time is wasted in the upper two grades of the 
grammar school; or, in other words, there 1s no need of 
taking eight years to complete the elementary school. 

If other evidence were needed to prove the wisdom of 
reducing the time now taken to complete the elementary 
school course, it may be found in the plan already inaugu- 
rated by the State of New York of making the elementary 
school course six years only. The six years’ elementary 
school course has been recommended by the National Edu- 
cational Association, and quite recently, also, by the New 
York City High School Principals’ Association. It is the 
quite uniform practice in European countries to begin the 
secondary (high) school course earlier than is customary 
in this country. Kansas City, among American cities, has 
for many years completed its course below the high school 
in seven years. The claim made by Kansas City that it has 
given substantially the same work in seven years that other 
cities have been giving in eight years has never been suc- 
cessfully refuted. I would like to see the experiment tried 
in a group of grammar schools in this city. I believe that 
under the stimulus of admission to the high school a year 
earlier such a group of grammar schools would accomplish 
in seven years what they are now taking eight years to ac- 
complish. In any event, nothing would be lost by the ex- 
periment and much gained if successful, since it would give 
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an additional year for attending the high school. In prac- 
tice, the plan would work out somewhat as follows, if ap- 
plied, say, to the five grammar schools east of Broad and 
Market streets. These five schools have a present enroll- 


ment as follows: 
8B pupils 8A pupils Total 


Hamburg Places. 3... 39 32 71 
Oliver. Streeti so 2472. a 27 60 
Latayette Street. 2:'. 20 31 51 
South Market Street. . 25 22 47 
Chesthiut: Street)... 28 29 57 

Oba ea vitdas ee ete tot EOL I41 286 


It is reasonable to expect that nearly all of these 8th 
grade pupils would prefer to attend the East Side High 
School than to remain in the eighth grade in their respect- 
ive schools. The eighth year classes having thus been tak- 
en out of the grammar schools, the present eighth grade 
teachers would be able to concentrate their efforts upon the 
seventh grade to the undoubted advantage of that grade. 

Again, the prospect of an earlier entrance into the high 
school would undoubtedly result in a larger per cent. of 
pupils remaining in the seventh grade, filling up these classes 
to their full capacity. I should expect, furthermore, to find 
these schools permeated from bottom to top with a spirit 
ot interest and enthusiasm far greater than now exists. 
Several of the eighth year classes in the schools named 
above can be kept up only by promoting pupils before they 
deserve it, that is, before they have mastered the course of 
study below. Even then classes are small and costly to 
maintain. J might add in this connection that to take pupils 
out of the local grammar school environments altogether 
and to put them into competition with pupils from other 
schools and under the instruction of specialized teachers, is 
of itself a great advantage. Again, to enable pupils who 
must leave school soon after the age of fourteen to go to 
work, the opportunity to get, at least, a year’s schooling in a 
good high school would be an almost inestimable benefit. 

I have suggested trying the experiment in the East Side 
High School. It could be tried just as well in any other 
part of the city—and perhaps better. There would be this 
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advantage, however, in the case of the East Side High 
School, that, in case it resulted ultimately in a large increase 
in high school enrollment, provision has already been made 
in the plans for an addition ‘to this building at relatively 
small cost. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Below is given the enrollment, the average daily attend- 
ance, etc., of the three ungraded schools now maintained 
by the Board of Education, for truants and incorrigible 
pupils of the public schools: 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE IN THE UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Total Average Average Per Cent. 

enrollment enrollment attendance attendance 
meadeiny, stheet 50.3 I 19 17 89.9 
deertiee treet. css a... 40 30 36 93.2 
South toth Street.... a 18 16 90.3 
CE Otak feet aes 58 76 69 91.8 


For several years past the enrollment of pupils in these 
schools has not increased in proportion to the growth of 
the school system. The membership in these schools con- 
sists of those who through chronic truancy or persistent 
incorrigibility are not considered fit to remain in the regular 
grades. For their own good, as well as for.the good of 
other pupils, it is thought best to segregate them in separate 
schools. As a rule these children are backward in their 
classes, have lost interest in their studies, are disposed to 
idle away their time, and are a bad example for other pupils 
if allowed to remain in regular grades. They are not only 
a menace to other pupils but they require the attention of 
the regular teacher to such an extent as to detract greatly 
from her usefulness. The policy of segregating them into 
small groups for special training and instruction by properly 
qualified teachers seems almost a necessity. 

These ungraded classes are now housed, one on the first 
floor of the Drawing School building on Academy Street 
in a room not otherwise occupied ; two in the old part of the 
Burnet Street school building, and one in a portable building 
located on South Tenth Street near Avon Avenue. The 
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first two locations are not desirable for a school of this 
special kind. The rooms are small, without proper equip- 
ment, and with practically no playground space. In other 
respects these rooms and surroundings are unsuited for the 
best training of truant and incorrigible boys. 

A year or more ago the Board decided to erect special 
school buildings for these ungraded classes. Sites were 
selected and purchased in the suburbs, one on the east side 

- of the city and another on the west side. In planning for 
suitable buildings it was decided to make them as nearly 
ideal as the appropriation would allow. Each building is to 
contain, besides the principal’s office, two class rooms suita- 
ble for the accommodation of twenty-five pupils each, a 
gymnasium, shop, and shower baths. A kitchen and proper 
dining room facilities will also be provided. The sites will 
be spacious enough, it is hoped, for playgrounds and for 
school gardens. 

Both these buildings are expected to be models of their 
kind and such as to afford the boys who attend these schools 
all the facilities needed for a rational training. The shop © 
and the gymnasium features are believed to be needed to 

,train the boys in useful habits of industry and in health and 
soundness of body. The kitchen feature is intended chiefly 
to enable the teachers in charge of the school to keep the 
boys on the premises during the noon intermission. Lacking 
this feature, it has been found necessary to allow the boys to 
go on the street in the noon hour, which has often resulted 
in their engaging ig mischief or in making themselves a 
nuisance to the residents in the vicinity. It is thought that 
their retention at the school during the whole school day 
will serve to strengthen the habits of good behavior that the 
school seeks to attain as one of its main ends. Again, their 
retention at the school during the noon hour will afford an 
opportunity at lunch and in the recreation period on the 
playgrounds, to teach lessons of appropriate social behavior 
which boys of this kind generally lack. Manliness of con- 
duct, fair play, cooperation, consideration for the rights of 
others, sympathy, kindness, etc., are important social and 
civic habits which need specially to ‘be emphasized in a 
school of this kind. 
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There are several problems to be worked out by experi- 
ence in the management of these schools. One particularly 
is that of how these schools can be most economically organ- 
ized and administered. Half of the time of these boys ought 
to be given to shop instruction in useful industrial occupa- 
tions. Above all else these schools should, so far as possible, 
fit these boys to be useful and self supporting members of 
the community. It would appear, therefore, that at least 
one teacher in each school should be skillful as a teacher of 
drawing and of shopwork—preferably a man. ‘The practical © 
difficulty will lie in finding a suitable man. The work in the 
gymnasium and on the playgrounds would seem, also, to 
require a male teacher. Hitherto these schools have been 
in charge of women exclusively. It will be my recommenda- 
tion that both schools remain under the charge of the same 
heads as now. Were it not for the practical impossibility 
of women teachers giving the shop and gymnastic training 
required, I should feel disposed to recommend women teach- 
ers exclusively because of their better control of boys. I 
recognize, however, that in making such a recommendation 
I am not in accord with the opinion, or with the practice of 
other cities, which as a rule, prefer to appoint men as teach- 
ers of difficult and unruly classes of boys. It is said that 
boys need contact with men as teachers and as overseers. 
When they get out of school, as most of them will in a brief 
time, they will come under the control of men; hence, they 
should be taught by men in order that they may acquire the 
masculine qualities that will serve them later on in their 
careers. The question of male vs. female teachers for boys 
is, as yet, largely an academic one. Our success with women 
teachers is of such a nature as to make a change at this 
time a doubtful experiment— especially in the headship of 
these two schools, In future schools it may be found desira- 
ble to put men in charge and thereby determine by experi- 
ence whether men or women are able to attain the best 
results. The. shop, gymnasium, and bath problems are 
pressing and serious and would seem to require a male 
assistant. A male assistant for gymnasium and shop work 
could be assigned to visit these schools from neighboring 
schools where shops are conducted. The practical diffi- 
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culty in such an arrangement would be the loss of time in 
going back and forth from one school to another. Besides, 
there would be an absolute loss of time of the female 
assistant while the male instructor is in charge of the class. 
In case shop work were given for a half day, as recom- 
mended, this would mean a loss of one-half of the female 
assistant’s whole time. 

Before these schools are ready to be opened this matter 
of their organization should be taken up and carefully con- 
sidered, not only in the light of our own experience, but in 
the light of the experience of similar schools in other cities. 
A little later I hope to be able to furnish the Board with 
further details as to the approved practice elsewhere. 

Newark was one of the first cities to form separate 
classes for truants and incorrigibles; but owing to lack of 
suitable accommodations there has been no _ substantial 
change in their organization and management, nor improve- 
ment in their efficiency, for ten years or longer. It is my 
judgment that there is no other field in our entire school 
system that to-day offers a more hopeful opportunity for 
improvement in organization, methods of instruction, etc., 
than do these classes for truants and incorrigibles. 

The establishment by the Board at this time of special 
classes for the feeble minded is closely related to this subject. 
Many pupils heretofore sent to the ungraded schools have 
been of the feeble minded class. Such pupils will no longer 
be sent to the ungraded schools since they can be more 
successfully dealt with by putting them into the special 
classes intended primarily for feeble minded children. 
Before making my next annual report I hope to be able 
from experience with the special classes about to be formed 
—as well as from experience in dealing with pupils under 
the new conditions imposed by the buildings soon to be 
completed—to make more specific suggestions looking to the 
improvement of the ungraded schools. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


On several occasions during the past three or four years 
investigations have been made in our schools and tabulated 
reports prepared showing the need of special classes for 
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backward and defective children. The general subject has 
at all times elicited the warmest sympathy of the Board. The 
chief and only reason for delay has been a reluctance on 
the part of the Board toward beginning this work except 
under favorable conditions. The experience of other cities 
which had recently undertaken the inauguration of special 
classes was not altogether reassuring and did not seem to 
warrant any definite conclusions as to the best way in 
which to establish these special classes. From the beginning 
it has seemed to me desirable that defective children should 
be isolated in separate buildings, where the conditions for 
their effective treatment, as well as instruction, would be 
better than could be hoped for in our crowded school build- 
ings. Our only experience in Newark along this line has 
been with special classes of incorrigible and truant chil- 
dren. These from the beginning were put into isolated 
buildings. The need for isolating other special classes as, 
say, the feeble minded is not, it is true, quite the same. 
Isolation of the incorrigible child is somewhat of the nature 
of quarantine, that is, to protect other children; whereas 
isolation of feeble minded children is chiefly for their own 
good and only incidentally for the good of the other chil- 
dren. One of the chief reasons for desiring to teach the 
defective classes in separate school buildings is the fact that 
the ordinary school building has too little ground space for 
play, gardening, etc., activities absolutely essential in many 
cases to the training and development of certain classes of 
defectives. To put a class of defectives on the third, 
fourth, or some times as I have witnessed it, on the fifth 
floor of a city school building, is justifiable only by necessity. 
I had hoped that before beginning to establish these classes 
the Board might see its way clear to purchase suitable sites 
and to erect appropriate buildings, as has been done in the 
case of truants and incorrigibles. I am now convinced, how- 
ever that the necessity of doing something at once will 
justify making use temporarily of such buildings as we 
have. An aroused public sentiment will in due time make 
it possible for the Board to provide more suitable accommo- 
dations. 

Acting in accordance with the views stated above, I made, 
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just before the end of the school year, a recommendation 
to open as soon as may be possible not less than five classes 
for the feeble minded, and other classes for the blind and © 
the deaf; also, a recommendation to establish several open 
air classes. The Board, I am pleased to state, received the 
recommendation cordially and directed that five classes for 
the feeble minded, and one each for the deaf and blind 
should be opened as soon as practicable after the beginning 
of the fall term. Acting in accordance with the authority 
so given, an inquiry was made after the opening of the 
schools in September of the present year as to the tota! 
number of defective children of the kinds mentioned above 
now in the schools. Principals were directed further to 
make inquiry outside of the school as to the number of 
defectives, particularly of the number of the blind and of 
the deaf. This inquiry, which was more thorough than 
before because of experience gained in making a similar 
inquiry earlier in the year, resulted as follows: 
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FEEBLE MINDED CHILDREN 


Assuming that equal care and diligence were exercised by 
all principals in making the above inquiry, it seems remark- 
able that some were able to find so large a number of cases, 
while others found scarcely any. The most natural ex- 
planation is that some schools had reduced the possible 
number of feeble minded children by having already ex- 
cluded them. Inquiry, however, failed to establish many 
such cases. It may be taken for granted, therefore, for the 
present, at any rate, that the majority of feeble minded 
children are grouped in certain districts and schools. The 
Morton Street school, it appears, has the largest number, 
and the Burnet Street school the next largest. Other 
schools having a large number are Ann Street, Belmont 
Avenue, Charlton Street, Camden Street, Oliver Street, and 
Seventh Avenue. 

The letter of inquiry upon which the above data were col- 
lected, emphasized the fact that no children should be 
classed as feeble minded who were merely backward; that 
before classing a child as feeble minded there should be 
unmistakable signs of a degree of feeblemindedness such 
as would make it practically impossible to teach such child 
in the usual grades, and by the usual methods of instruc- 
tion. Of necessity there would be a variety of standards 
among principals, so that we cannot place too great a de- 
gree of dependence upon the statistics obtained, I ought to 
say, however, that at the time I am writing an examination 
of all these pupils has been made and completed by the 
special teacher who has taken charge of this work. She 
has failed to discover, she says, many instances in which 
the diagnosis of the principal has been at fault. It is in- 
tended before finally admitting any of these pupils into the 
classes soon to be opened to have them undergo a thorough 
examination by the Supervisor of Medical Inspection who 
will be able to correct any mistakes in diagnosis that may 
have been made by principal or special teacher. 

It will not be possible to enroll in the five special classes 
now being formed all those who are suitable candidates, 
and who should be enrolled when additional classes are 
opened. A preference at this time should be given, it 
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seems to me, to those who, because of being younger, are 
likely to be more educable than the others. Cases will be 
found, of course, that vary all the way from imbecility to 
mere backwardness; the former belong to the so called “in- 
stitutional”’ class, while the latter may often be permitted 
to remain in the regular grades. The pupils who should, 
in my judgment, first be provided for are those coming, 
as I have already said, between the extremes mentioned, 
that is to say, between those who should be permanently 
segregated from normal children and those who may suc- 
cessfully be dealt with in the regular grades. Lacking ade- 
quate city, county, or state facilities for the “institutional” 
cases, it may be thought desirable at some future time to 
try to secure legislation on their behalf, to enable the Board 
of Education, or some other Board, to provide for them. 
I am of the opinion that as soon as the actual number of 
defective children becomes generally known, and their con- 
dition more thoroughly understood, State initiative will be 
taken and State or local support be obtained to the end 
that all defectives may be properly provided for; and the 
expense involved in their care, instruction, and support be 
equitably apportioned between State and locality. 

The three centers that have been selected for the feeble 
minded children are: College Place School, Lafayette 
Street School, and Seventh Avenue School. 

The College Place center will be convenient to a con- 
siderable number of pupils, as shown by the table above. 
It is an isolated building, in a quiet locality, and has a large 
yard for play and gardening. 

The Lafayette Street class will be housed in the old build- 
ing which is fairly central to the East Side of the city. 
The room selected is of good size, properly separated from 
the regular classes and fairly satisfactory in most respects. 
Although without facilities for gardening, the yard will 
afford some outside play space. Rooms for the accommo- 
‘dation of one or more additional classes may be had in this 
building if it is ever found necessary or desirable to estab- 
lish more classes in this center. 

The Seventh Avenue center is situated in an Italian dis- 
trict, thickly populated and having a sufficient number of 
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cases to be conducted economically as well as advantageously 
without requiring pupils to go long distances. The room 
to be used in this school is well located and admirably 
adapted to this special kind of work. 

Considering, therefore,-the crowded state of the schools 
of Newark at the present time and the consequent poverty 
of choice in locating these special classes, the Board may 
well be congratulated that conditions are so good as they 
appear to be, and the outlook for the success of this new 
movement so auspicious. 

I am hoping, nevertheless, that the time may not be far 
distant when more ideal accommodations can be had. 
Segregated buildings with additional conveniences such as 
are now being provided in the new buildings for truants 
and incorrigibles are absolutely necessary for the feeble 
minded, the deaf, the crippled, etc. Blind children may and 
should be taught in regular grades; hence, may be grouped 
in regular school buildings. If buildings such as, for in- 
stance, the Ridge Street building, which is soon to be dis- 
continued by reason of the erection of a new building, could 
be moved to a suitable site and put into a suitable condition, 
the problem of housing special classes would be solved. The 
old building on the site of the Hawthorne Avenue school 
might be used for a similar purpose. The State Street 
building, when no longer needed as a high school annex, 
would be found admirably adapted, because of its central 
location, for a group of special classes for deaf, or for 
crippled children, or for both. 

BLIND CHILDREN 


The proper caring for the blind, as I have indicated 
above, differs essentially from that of the feeble minded or 
of the deaf. Experience has shown that few of the feeble 
minded or of the deaf are ever returned to the regular grades 
and taught successfully with normal children; but the blind 
child, as soon almost as he has learned to read by touch, 
can thereafter be taught by regular teachers in the regular 
grades. Blind children often make the very best pupils in 
regular grades, needing the assistance of a special teacher 
only slightly, that is, to help them over difficulties that the 
regular class teacher is not able to cope with, as for instance, 
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the correction of written (embossed in this case) exercises 
in language and in composition. Classes for the blind, 
therefore, should always be organized and taught in the or- 
dinary elementary and grammar schools. Blind pupils will 
often be found doing high school work in a most successful 
manner. When this stage of their education has been 
‘reached they become practically independent of the special 
teacher, requiring little or no further special aid. 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Unlike the blind, the deaf can be taught most effectively 
if housed in a separate building where pupils may be graded 
according to their age and capacity. The deaf mute, it ap- 
pears, is peculiarly difficult to teach. He not only must be 
taught to understand what is said to him through learning 
the language of the lips, but he must himself be taught to 
speak audibly and intelligently. I am told by teachers of 
the deaf that the hardest problem of all is to train the child 
to understand language itself. With one of the principal 
avenues of mind, the ear, sealed from birth, the deaf child, 
liké the congenitally feeble minded child, has not acquired 
the experience and knowledge of things about him that we 
are accustomed to associate with the intelligence of the 
normal child. He must be taught to understand and to use 
language almost from the beginning. The child who has 
been deaf from infancy is likely, without systematic in- 
struction, always to remain a child in thought and desire. 
Age and experience seem to pass for little in developing 
his intelligence, as compared with the child having his nor- 
mal powers. This fact alone, that some children have been 
deaf from infancy while other have acquired their deafness 
at a later age, leads to a wide diversity of capacities when 
they come to be enrolled at school. Hence, deaf children 
can best be taught by grouping them into grades accord- 
ing to their proficiency and degree of intelligence. For the 
reasons stated, I have recommended that there be selected 
as a school for the deaf a building that is large enough to 
accommodate at least five or six classes. The number of 
children afflicted by deafness, as shown by the inquiry, 
warrants the belief that five classes at least will need to be 
organized to satisfy the demand. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


We have no data at present concerning the number of 
crippled children who need to be grouped and taught in 
special classes. It is probable that if such an inquiry were 
made it would be found that there are a sufficient number 
to warrant the opening at once of one class at least—per- 
haps of more classes. I would respectfully recommend to 
the Board that an inquiry be instituted and if a sufficient 
number of pupils be found to warrant it, that such a class 
be organized. 


OPEN AIR CLASSES 


The number of anemic pupils and of those of a tubercu- 
lous tendency who attend our schools is sufficient, in my 
judgment, to warrant the Board in forming special classes, 
to be housed in suitable school buildings, or out of doors 
in the open air. 

In my report of last year attention was called to the ex- 
perience of other countries as well as to experiments in 
cities of our own country where classes for anemic and 
tuberculous children had been successfully established and 
maintained. The uniform success attending the establish- 
ment of such classes is remarkable. The fact is that chil- 
dren not only learn faster but they gain in weight, strength, © 
vigor, and robustness of body while taught under these 
special conditions. Again, the fact that it is no more ex- 
pensive to teach children in rooms that are not heated, or 
to teach them out of doors, seems to emphasize the responsi-’ 
bility of the Board to afford the opportunity. Since feed- 
ing generally accompanies the out of door, or fresh air 
teaching, boards of education are sometimes disposed to 
hesitate. If it is objected to such classes that the Board is 
not yet ready to feed children, arrangements can be made, 
I am sure, with some philanthropic organization in this 
city to provide for their feeding so that it will cost the 
Board nothing whatever. 

Since such classes are necessarily ungraded, they should 
not be quite so large as are classes ordinarily. Twenty-five 
to thirty pupils is a sufficiently large number for one 
teacher. I am earnestly hoping that the Board will soon 
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decide to make an experiment with at least one fresh air or 
open air class. 

Almost any class room could be made into a fresh air class 
room by taking out the windows, or better, by hinging them 
so as to swing wide open. The latter method would enable 
the windows to be closed in whole or in part during incle- 
‘ment or stormy weather. An open air class might be es- 
tablished on the roof of the Morton Street school building. 
The Prospect Avenue school building, which contains two 
rooms, neither of which is needed for regular pupils, could 
be used as a fresh air school. Owing to this building being 
in the outskirts, it would doubtless be necessary to pay for 
the transportation of pupils. This should be no obstacle, 
however. 


CLASSES FOR CHILDREN AFFLICTED WITH TRACHOMA 


During the past year upwards of one hundred children 
have been excluded from school because of their being 
afflicted with a disease of the eyes known as trachoma. It 
requires often two or three years, or longer, to be cured of 
this disease.. The disease is infectious and those afflicted 
must be quarantined through fear of infecting others. The 
disease in most cases does not disqualify children from 
studying. It seems particularly unfortunate, therefore, that 
those who are afflicted by this disease should be excluded 
from school for so long a period. These children may safely 
enough be brought to some central location, removed of 
course from other pupils not afflicted with the disease, and 
taught by regular teachers in the regular way. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the Board already stands committed to the 
policy—a wise, humane one—of providing educational 
facilities to all children alike, I see no reason why those 
afflicted with trachoma should not be given the benefit of 
an education. I would recommend, therefore, that one or 
more classes be formed as needed, and if transportation to 
a distance is called for, that the Board give free transpor- 
tation to such pupils. The school laws provide for just 
such a situation by giving boards of education the power 
to use the school appropriation for free transportation of 


pupils. 
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PER CAPITA .COST OF THE. DAY SCHOOLS BASED ON TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 


Below is given the per capita cost of day schools in the 
City of Newark during the past five years, based on total 
enrollment : 


Year *Expenditures ba phen Per Capita Cost 
i190, Oe $1,230,269.45 48,947 $25.13 
THOR ints 1,389,271.60 51,686 , 26.87 
LOO oo che: 891,302.09 (est.) 53,880 Part of year only 
1900.+re3u 1,622,051.57 55,947 29.00 
LOTO ee 1,740,452.84 575742 30.14 


*Includes all expenditures for maintenance of day schools except 
extraordinary expenditures for supplies, heating, and repairs. Even- 
ing schools, summer schools, and playgrounds not included. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the per capita increase 
during the last five years has been about $1.00 or 19 per cent. 
This increase is due mainly to teachers’ salaries. In 1907 
a new salary schedule was adopted which provided for an 
annual increase during a term of years. As soon as the 
maximum under this schedule is reached the per capita cost 
will not advance so rapidly; indeed, it may be expected to 
remain practically stationary—except so far as it may be 
affected by the new high schools and the special schools and 
classes that may be established, all of which can be main- 
tained efficiently only at a high per capita cost. 

The following table gives the per capita cost of day 
schools during the same years but based upon average daily 
attendance : 


PER CAPITA COST OF DAY SCHOOLS BASED ON AVERAGE DAILY 


ATTENDANCE 
Average daily 

Year *Expenditures — attendance Per Capita Cost 
TLO0@.. 2% $1,230,269.45 36,862 ye tuam 
TOO7E.\.°s", 1,389,271.66 38,562 36.07 
IGOR... 891,302.09 (est.) 40,523 Part of year only 
1909.8, .. 1,622,651.57 42,047 38.04 
I910..... 1,740,452.84 44,179 39-39 


*Includes all expenditures for maintenance of day schools except 
extraordinary expenditures for supplies, heating, and repairs. Even- 
ing schools, summer schools, and playgrounds not included. 

It will be seen from the foregoing table that the per capita 
cost for day schools based on average daily attendance has 
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risen during five vears from $33.37 to $39.39; or 18 per cent. 
The chief cause of this increase,.as stated above, is the 
operation of the teachers’ salary schedule. 

It is customary, for the purpose of comparison with other 
years and with other places, to figure the per capita cost 
upon expenditures for maintenance only, that is to say, not 
to include cost of buildings, repairs, permanent fixtures, etc. 
Obviously a comparison which included these items would 
be unsatisfactory since in years, for instance, when several 
new buildings were erected, the per capita cost would rise 
sharply to go down again just as sharply in years when no 
buildings were erected. 


INCREASING COST OF THE SCHOOLS 


The increasing cost of education in the public schools is 
almost universal, and this is due to several factors, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Better school buildings and equipment. 

2. Free text books and greater liberality in the pur- 

chase of supplies. 

3. Enlargement of the field of education to include: 
Physical education including playgrounds. 

. Manual and industrial training. 

. Medical inspection. 

. Enforcement of compulsory education laws. 
Special classes for defective children. 


Other features, as free lectures to the people, recre- 
ation centres, etc. 


g. Increased number of high schools. 


mono oR 


4. Gradual reduction in size of classes. 


5. Increased cost of living, making it necessary to pay 
higher salaries to teachers. 


6. Other causes. 

In a discussion of this subject one needs to consider that 
the nominal cost and the real cost are not always identical, 
that is to say, the cost may be nominally high but really low; 
or, on the other hand, the nominal cost may be low but the 
real cost high. The distinction is based upon comparative 
efficiency, that is, on whether the full value of the expendi- 
ture for schools is in fact realized. The cost of schools can 
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easily be kept down by employing cheaper teachers, increas- 
ing the number of pupils assigned to each teacher, cutting 
out evening schools, vacation schools, playgrounds, etc., pro- 
viding fewer supplies, or, in general, by paring down the 
cost without paying much, if any, regard to efficiency. The 
real cost is to be determined not so much by dollars as by 


results. The highest economy is to be secured through in-. 


creasing the efficiency of the schools to the point where every 
dollar expended is made to yield its largest profit. 

Thus, for instance, the manufacturer can better afford to 
pay $4.00 per day to an employee who is earning him $5.0c 
per day than to pay $3.00 per day to the same employee if 
he is earning him only $3.00 per day. The practical diffi- 
culty in education is to determine whether the employer is 
or is not getting his money’s worth. The products of a 
school system, unlike those of a manufactory, cannot be 
standardized nor can their true value be readily ascertained. 

Although the cost of education is already high, there are 
many who believe with ex-President Eliot of Harvard that 
the cost of the schools must rise to a much higher figure 
before they can be said to be administered economically. 
Teachers’ salaries are not high as compared with salaries 
paid in other vocations. Indeed, competition with other 
vocations is steadily diminishing the number of persons who 
wish to become teachers. Few can be found who will say 
that the schools are too well provided with equipment for 
teaching; or that unnecessary provision is being made for 
the health and comfort of pupils and teachers; or that the 
children are housed in school buildings, whatever the cost, 
that are too good for them. A saving of cost could be 
made, also, by increasing the size of classes; but in most 
instances classes are now too large for efficient teaching and 
should be still further reduced. Again, cost could be 
reduced by dispensing with supervision ; but supervision can- 
‘ not as a rule be safely dispensed with, nor reduced in amount. 
In fact, we must depend largely upon supervision to get 


the maximum profit from the other necessary expenditures | 


that are made. Real economy in administering a schoo! 
system will be found not in cutting down teachers’ salaries, 
but in 


. 
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a. Paying salaries that will make teachers happy as wel! 
as comfortable, and that will thereby enable them to 
perform a maximum service to their pupils. 


b. Erecting school buildings that conserve the health of 
pupils and teachers ; and that make study and teaching 
a delight and not a burden. 


ce. Providing a sufficient equipment to make teaching pro- 
ductive and learning effective. 


d. Surrounding the school system with an atmosphere 
that gives life and health and vigor; that inspires joy 
and hope and energy and ambition. 


And so I might go on almost indefinitely adding to the 
list of what makes for the more economical administration 
of schools. But, the remarkable thing about it all is that 
economy in education spells expense. And where shall ex- 
pense stop? I should reply by saying, expense should stop 
(a) when it ceases to pay, (b) when we can no longer afford 
it. Exactly the same principles should apply that apply in 
business of any other kind. A manufacturing plant may he 
turning out goods at a loss; by doubling the size of the 
buildings, putting in new equipment and, in general, by in- 
curring large expenditures for improvements the plant may 
be put on a paying basis. No one believes for a moment 
that the schools are not on a paying basis. The question is: 
Are they paying as large a dividend as they should? And, 
if not: What can be done to increase the dividend? , These 
are questions of vital importance to the welfare of the 
children. 


PER CAPITA COST OF EVENING SCHOOLS 


Below is given a statement concerning the per capita cost 
of evening schools based upon total enrollment for the 
last five years: 

Total 


Year Expenditures Ween Per capita cost 
LODGE: se $80,016.13 8,242 $9.70 
£007 Witt ae 96,508.14 10,663 9.03 
TQO8) 6. 6 *47,928.12 13,594 Year not complete 
LOOGt ie vee 120,067.67 13,971 53 
LQIOT Sas 118,816.98 13,670 8.69 


*Expended from January to July, part of year only. 
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For the year 1905 the per capita cost of evening schools 
was at its maximum, namely $9.95. From that date the 
cost has steadily decreased until the year of this report, when 
it appears to have increased slightly. This small increase in 
cost may be due in some measure to the slightly fewer 
pupils enrolled. Ordinarily a few hundred pupils more or 
less in the evening schools would not appreciably affect the 
per capita cost. An increase of 1,000 pupils might add, 
probably would add, considerably to the net cost of mainte- 
nance. In general a few hundred pupils merely fill existing 
classes and do not require so many additional teachers as 
would at first glance appear to be necessary. The outlay 
for the evening schools has grown year by year and must 
necessarily be large in order to carry on all the lines of 
work that from time to time the Board has seen fit to estab- 
lish. Thus such new features as drawing and shop work 
for boys, and cooking, sewing, millinery, needle work, prac- 
tical nursing, etc. for girls, have added substantially to the 
cost of evening school maintenance. The establishment of 
five evening industrial high schools has increased the cost of 
maintenance enormously. Every extension of the field of 
evening school activity, as, for instance, the opening of 
gymnasiums, study classes, etc. must necessarily add to the 
gross as well as to the per capita cost of evening schools. 

Data similar to the foregoing, except that per capita cost 
is based on average daily attendance instead of upon total 
enrollment is given below. 


Average 
daily 
Year Expenditures attendance Per capita cost 
TGOO: Sie. $80,016.13 3,747 $21.35 
TOOT hoi). yh 96,508.14 4,390 21.98 
QOS f4. 678 *A7.928.12 5,027 —-—- 
LODO. crs se 120,067.67 6,184 19.28 
TOLOt ic” 118,816.98 5,050%: 23.49 


*Expended from January to July, part of year only. 


In comparing cost per capita for different years in the same 
city, and for different cities, I am of the opinion that tota! 
enrollment is upon the whole the better basis. It more 
nearly shows the amount of work actually done. Average 
daily attendance in the evening schools varies greatly from 
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total enrollment, being scarcely fifty per cent. of the latter 
as may be seen by comparing the figures in the table above 
with those in the preceding. Average daily attendance is 
obtained by dividing the aggregate attendance of all pupils 
by the number of days (evenings) the schools are in session. 
Hence, if the evening school term is only three months in- 
stead of five or six, the average daily attendance is enor- 
mously increased, and the per capita cost correspondingly 
diminished. After the holidays, and particularly for the 
last month of the term the attendance is comparatively 
small. This reduces proportionately the average daily at- 
tendance for the term. Up to the Christmas holidays the 
average daily attendance will keep reasonably close to total 
enrollment. If our schools were then closed, our average 
daily attendance would be phenomenally large, and the per 
capita cost correspondingly low. The fact that our schools 
are maintained for a greater number of days than are the 
schools of most other cities renders it unfair to make com- 
parisons concerning per capita cost based upon average 
daily attendance. 

Additional statistical data concerning cost of evening 
school maintenance will be found in Appendix B on a subse- 
quent page. 


PER CAPITA COST OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The steady and uniform growth of the summer schools 
leads me to submit some data to show their per capita cost. 
The following statistics deserve the most careful study: 


(A) (B) Cost per Cost per 

Total Av. daily capita capita 
Year Expenditures enrollment attendance based on A based on B 
1906 $17,221.56 9,516 5,495 $1.81 $3.13 
1907 22,504.21 10,299 6,127 2.19 3.68 
1908 Rake Oe canal Who croc neat: ee aH 
1908 31,082.00 13,511 8,337 2.30 3.72 
1909 30,286.80 12,752 Rear 2.38 4.02 


* Expended from January Ist to July 1st, change of school fiscal year, 


It will be observed that the cost per capita whether based 
‘upon total enrollment or upon average daily attendance has 
gone steadily higher each succeeding year. The reason for 
this progressive increase lies in the fact that each year 
something new has been added to the curriculum in the 
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way of extending the usefulness of these schools. Of late 
years much attention has been paid to manual and vocational 
training in their various forms. Unless changes are found 
to be needed which are not now contemplated I do not ex- 
pect to see the per capita cost of summer schools go much 
higher in the near future. If, however, summer high 
schools are opened the cost per capita will increase consid- 
erably. 


‘COST OF MAINTAINING OTHER SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Recreation School Free Lecture 


Year Playgrounds Centers Gardens Courses Total 

1906 $5,599.56 $1,608.60 $72.00 $2,363.80 $ 9,643.96 
1907 6,904.00 2,649.32 874.00 3,730.50 14,157.82 
1908 *T,391.66 1,222.45 175.20 3,054.25 6,743.56 
1909 8,304.22 1,553-49 649.98 6,457.05 16,964.74 
1910 17,065.92 921.95 167.00 6,899.45 25,054.41 


* Expended from January Ist to July 1st, change of school fiscal year. 


Notice that in the two largest of the foregoing school 
activities, to wit, in playgrounds and in free lecture courses, 
there has been a gradually increasing cost. 

The cost of recreation centers and of school gardens has 
varied considerably from year to year owing to the fact 
that neither has been properly developed as yet. 

The growth of the playgrounds movement has been phe- 
nomenal throughout the whole country; evidently it has 
come to stay. Boston, New York, Chicago, and a score or 
more of prominent cities have taken up the movement vigor- 
ously. Our own city has not permitted itself to fall far behind 
either in interest or activity. Besides the Board of Educa- 
tion we have the Essex County Park Commission and the 
Municipal Playgrounds Commission, each active in the 
playgrounds movement. The sum total of expenditures for 
playgrounds in the City of Newark goes far beyond the 
figures given above. I have not at hand a statement of the 
expenditures by the County Park Commission or by the 
Municipal Commission. 

The: free lecture courses have been extended little by 
little each year. New centers have been added, more lec- 
tures given at each center and a greater scope and variety 
of topics permitted to be introduced. The cost of the free 
lectures will likely go on increasing year by year. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION PROBLEM 


There are few, if any, indications that public interest in 
industrial education has waned appreciably during the past 
year. On the contrary, judged by new laws that have been 
enacted in several states, interest in this new phase in edu- 
cation has largely increased. In discussing the subject of 
industrial education with many” intelligent people in our 
city four questions are usually asked, -particularly by those 
not wholly familiar with the aims, thus: 


Ist question: Who are asking for it? In reply to this 
query, I should say that there are at least three classes of 
our citizens who are asking for it; these are (a) the manu- 
facturer, who suffers in his business because of a lack of 
skilled labor; (b) the educator because of his interest in 
training his pupils to become useful citizens; and (c) the 
representatives of the labor union because of the bearing 
industrial education may have on the prospects and pay of 
its members. 


Manufacturers in general affirm that they have greater 
difficulty than ever before in finding skilled operatives, es- 
pecially all-round mechanics. Modern methods of manu- 
facture have militated against creating a large class of old 
fashioned all-round mechanics. The present system of ma- 
chine production and of piece labor makes it almost impos- 
sible for the ordinary employee to learn in the shop all parts 
of a trade; hence the apparent need of something being 
done by the school.. A few of the larger manufacturing 
concerns of the country have established such schools for 
their own benefit. 


The standpoint of the educator is altogether different 
from that of the manufacturer or of the representatives of 
labor. He views the problem from a purely educational 
standpoint—What does the boy or girl need to get on in 
the world? A certain amount of academic or literary train- 
ing is useful and necessary for all. The traditional 3 R’s 
must, of course, be taught; but over and beyond this tra- 
ditional requirement the educator has come somewhat slow- 
ly it is true, to believe that some practical knowledge of a 
bread winning kind is useful and necessary, which by 
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reason of the failure of other agencies and institutions, must 
be taught in the schools. We may, perhaps, best describe 
this view as the academic, or perhaps even better as the 
humanitarian view. As a rule the educator takes little or 
no interest in the manufacturer’s point of view. He is apt 
to think that the manufacturer’s interest is a selfish one as 
compared with his own, which is wholly humanitarian and 
unselfish. Nor is it strange or remarkable that the educa- 
tor should interpret the manufacturer’s interest in the way 
he does. Humanitarianism is not a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the majority of mankind—especially when 
personal interests are concerned as in the case of the manu- 
facturer who employs labor. The educator having no simi- 
lar interests at stake is thinking only of the boy and of the 
girl—he is not willing that his pupil and ward should be 
exploited for the greed of anybody, not even for the greed 
of the parent, and much less for the greed of the manu- 
facturer. 

The third class of those chiefly interested in industrial 
education is the representative of the labor union. The 
Massachusetts Industrial Commission, when making its in- 
vestigation about three years ago, reported that representa: 
tives of labor unions were in general disposed to look 
askance on the movement to introduce industrial training in 
the public schools. Whatever the attitude of the labor 
unions may have been at the outset of the present move- 
ment, the report of the Gompers Committee at the last 
annual meeting of the American Federation of Labor held 
at Toronto, and its adoption by the Federation, puts labor 
unions fairly and unreservedly on the side of those who 
advocate industrial education in the public schools. I have 
read this remarkable report two or three times and am of 
the opinion that up to the present moment it is by all odds 
the best presentation of the subject of industrial education 
that has yet been made. There is little, if anything, 
in this report with which the educator is not altogether in 
sympathy. If it were not that the report itself is so easily 
available, I should feel disposed to quote liberally from it in 
this connection. 

In the three classes I have mentioned above are to be 
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found most of the active propagandists of industrial educa- 
tion at the present time. The curious thing about it is that 
the class likely to be most benefited, the laborer himself, 
has as yet had little to say about it. Ordinarily it might be 
expected that apathy and indifference of this nature and to 
this extent would be fatal to the successful promotion of 
‘any cause however good and meritorious. Not so, how- 
ever, in this instance since the favorable sentiment toward 
industrial education seems to be growing more rapidly than 
ever before. 
2nd question: What ts it they are asking for? Is the de- 
mand for industrial education in the nature of a protest 
against what is now being done in the schools? If by pro- 
test we mean lack of sympathy for the public schools and 
a belief in their general aims and efficiency, I say emphat- 
ically, “No.” If by protest is meant friendly criticism of the 
way things are done and of the product of the schools, I 
reply, “Yes.” Most people, it is safe tc say, believe that 
the schools are too academic and unpractical; that they lay 
too great stress on the so-called “cultural” studies as op- 
posed to those studies that are “practical.” By practical 
studies are meant those of positive and immediate aid in 
breadwinning as soon as the boy or girl shall leave school 
to earn his own livelihood or to help support the family. 
Unfortunately there appears to be no general agreement as 
to what is and as to what is not “practical’’ in the matter 
of breadwinning. On the academic or “cultural” side all 
are now fairly well agreed on certain subjects that should 
be taught. It has taken years of struggle and experiment, 
however, to bring this about. It is a long reach from the 
curriculum of a hundred years ago to that of to-day. The 
first “grammar” schools that our forefathers set up as re- 
presenting the “practical’’ needs of the times were Latin 
schools. May it not take perhaps an equal length of time 
to fully elaborate an industrial education curriculum best 
suited to all? There is this to be said about it—that we 
are living in an age when men think and act quickly; at a 
time, also, when many people welcome a change for change’s 
sake. What in a former age might have required centuries 
to perform is now accomplished almost over night. Hence, 
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I am of the opinion that the forms which industrial training 
may take on will be wrought out in a very short space of 
time. Great progress, in fact, has already been made by 
several progressive cities toward determining the best lines 
along which our present ideals of industrial education may 
be successfully realized. We are not, therefore, even now 
without chart and compass. 


3rd question: Why are they asking for it? It is a fact, 
familiar to every student of current events, that our coun- 
try, like most other countries, has experienced for several 
years past a condition of educational unrest. This uni- 
versal unrest is attributable to several causes, chiefly social 
and economic. The shifting of population including the 
growth of cities has been a remarkable phenomenon. Not 
less than one-third of the whole population of the United 
States now live in cities. If we include with cities, towns 
and villages which because of proximity to cities enjoy most 
of the advantages—and suffer the disadvantages—of urban 
life, at least one-half of the population of the United States 
may be said to reside in cities. This fact alone has prac- 
tically revolutionized the mode of living as well as the 
pursuits of our people. Add to the foregoing the changes 
effected by the introduction of the factory system in indus- 
tries that were formerly considered home industries—such, 
for instance, as the preparation of food, and the making 
of clothing—and we begin faintly to realize that we are 
living in a new era, social as well as industrial. It is be- 
cause of such changes in our social and economic condi- 
tions that the school has had thrust upon it many of the 
functions heretofore performed almost exclusively by the 
home. 


4th question: How is it to be got? The correct answer 
to this question is not so easily found. Twenty-five years 
ago it was thought by many that the introduction into 
schools of manual training would meet the industrial de- 
mand. ‘This has been tried out with more or less success, 
but we have it on the authority of the Massachusetts In- 
dustrial Commission that manual training is little more than 
“a mustard poultice” or a “relish.” Its chief value, in fact,. 
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has been to lay bare our real needs and thereby help us to 
discover them. Itis now generally admitted that some addi- 
tional form, or forms, of school training must be devised to 
bring us nearer to the core of the problem—and that the 
core of the problem is practical efficiency. Even the most 
conservative of us are willing to admit that our traditional 
‘education has been altogether too academic. Knowledge 
rather than power to do has been too much the aim hereto- 
fore. We have devoted too much time to the study of 
books, and have neglected what is more important, namely, 
doing things with the hands. To set matters right means 
the creation of a new type of school, one that has for its 
prime aim practical usefulness, that is, the fitting of boys 
and girls for the more immediate duties of life and of a 
livelihood. Boys must be taught the elements of the handi- 
crafts and of the industries; girls must be taught the domes- 
tic arts, as sewing, cooking, etc. So far as any of the crafts 
or industries have a scientific basis, our boys and girls must 
be taught the elementary facts and principles of the sciences 
upon which they are based. 


It is often asked by thoughtful persons who are interested 
deeply in the schools, “What effect will the addition of 
industrial training have upon the present teaching in the 
schools? Will it tend to cripple the schools in any way or 
to deteriorate the products of our present system?” Cer- 
tainly our schools should not be handed over bodily to the 
industrial enthusiast to modify them at his free will. The 
correct attitude in this matter is shown by the following 
quotation from the report of the American Federation of 
Labor, to which allusion has already been made: 

“Our movement in advocating industrial education 
protests most emphatically against the elimination from 
our public school system of any line of learning now 
taught. Education, technically or industrially, must be 
supplementary to, and in connection with our modern 
school system. That for which our movement stands 
will tend to make better workers of our future citizens, 
better citizens of our future workers.” ; 


These are words of wisdom as well as of patriotism. It 
is not the path of wisdom to break away at this time from 
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the old system with its well established customs and tradi- 
tions, and to put undue emphasis upon the industrial aims © 
in education however important they may now appear to be. 
Rather should we recognize the merit of the new aims and 
seek gradually to adapt them to the existing order. From 
the beginning up to the present time the American State 
has abundantly prospered and grown rich; civilization has 
advanced among us; the conditions of life, even for the 
masses, have constantly improved. No other nation has 
prospered more. Now in so far as the prosperity and suc- 
cess of a people depend upon its schools—and we have been 
taught that free schools are the foundation of a nation’s 
prosperity—we should be slow to make any radical changes 
without the most thorough and painstaking experiment and 
trial. Let us not forswear the old before proving the new. 


THE WARREN STREET INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Some three months or so before the close of the school 
year a vocational school for boys was opened in the Wick- 
liffe Street school building, which until recently had been 
used as an annex of the Warren Street elementary school. 
This old school building was found to be admirably adapted 
for making over into suitable shops for an industrial school. 
It was close to the Warren Street building which could be 
used for class room and other purposes. It consisted of 
two floors about 30 x 70 feet each, which could easily be con- 
verted into shops. It was decided to fit up one of these floors 
for a drawing class and a joinery shop, and the other for a 
wood turning shop and a metal working shop. There was 
room also for a foundry when needed, and for instruction 
in electric wiring, etc. . 

When the school was ready to be ee nee a circular 
letter was sent to principals asking them to make inquiries, 
and to nominate boys in the seventh and eighth grades over 
fourteen years of age who seemed to require special training 
of the kind proposed. In response to this inquiry some sixty 
or more boys were recommended of whom forty, as large a 
number as could then be accommodated, were selected. 

The following course of study for the school was adopted 
tentatively : : 
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WARREN STREET ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


PERIODS PER DAY 


A. M. P, M. 
9.00— 9.45 1,00—1.45 
9.45—10.30 1.45—2.30 

10.30—II.15 2.30—3.15 

II.15—12.00 3.15—4.00 


TIME GIVEN EACH SUBJECT 


FIRST YEAR 
7 Periods 
Subject per week 
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TOTS POUSCA AGNES Phim Sy Sing | SDR tal a pM AN Te al a ae > 
StisrTia TSC OCTADITY «eek caep oun en RT th vies Posey’ 3 
+ ETIStOr Vics sae oe PIG RRA eee AL ie ieee A 
PAPIICICAL Yk DYSICS or aewk ots eh wa teee ta wing Geto ps a ehh lard ctl 2 
OCD ANIC VVEIUINI Ota veie tence ne cay Na iste gis ate 3 
Ber WOT IC hn tater mers Waste aya nee ty Wie og tie Guerghaua Wek 13 
"ca Mt te hr Sg ae cage Oo a a MR Oe OR ae ry aus eee 7 
SECOND YEAR 

Periods 

Subject per week 
Pat TCS ee deta Octane Wight heared aerd idem: si doam ose 5 
RE AEe re Lerma einiet ee hot Grubb We Viele eas ina di coe! ech ie es 5 
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ME PEQ WIN ise eka ots cis. Scien ere. say's SAP Ra ree SRC? a 


Adjustment of subjects must be made to suit the needs 
of the individual pupil. 


FIRST YEAR 

Arithmetic: 

Review four fundamental processes giving drill to get 
accuracy and speed. 


Thorough work in common and reine fractions with 
accent on fractions common to shop processes changing 
from common to decimal and reverse. 
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Percentage; ratio and proportion. 


Weights and measures; denominate numbers; mensura- 
tion. 3 


Orders, bills, and simple shop accounts. 
Short methods to facilitate work and save time. 


English: 


Correct forms of speech. Power to express. 
Written reports of things done or places visited. 
Clear oral statements or discussions. 


Brief themes on matters that have been under personal 
observation or that have been the subject of special 
study. 


Dramatic representations. 
Correct letter writing. 


Industrial Geography: 


Familiarity with commercial world. 


Source of materials, soils producing same, topography of 
country contributing life and habits of people in those 
countries. 


Transportation, consideration of routes, choice of route, | 
factors entering into such choice. 


Individual constructive map work. 


Industrial History: 
Develop power to understand problem in light of achieve- 
ment. . 
Manufactures and industries of our own country. 


Facts about any industry or process at any time being 
studied or investigated showing the beginning of same 
and growth to present day status. | 


Tools, processes incident to their manufacture, reasons 
for shape, changes in shape to fit new conditions. 


Inventors and inventions. 


Elementary Physics: 


The properties of matter especially related to those ma- 
terials in use in the constructive work. 

Growth of trees; structure of wood. 

Comparison of kinds of wood, study of density; specific 
gravity; adhesion; cohesion; viscosity; capillarity ; 
elasticity, etc., of common things. 
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Spelling: 
Words used in every day work or gathered from techni- 
cal or trade papers. 


Words used in every day conversation or needed for 
written or oral expression. 


Words dealing with the nomenclature of the shop or 
draughting room. 
Names of tools used or processes investigated. 


Shopwork: 
Making a model of a simple bungalow or cottage, giving 
practice in real house building. 


Making furniture or apparatus in quantity so that factory 
methods of production may be employed. 


Drawing: 
Lines, lettering, reading blueprint, making drawings from 
object, from sketch, from blueprint. 


Freehand technical sketches, freehand perspectives from 
working drawings, design. 


SECOND /YEAR 
Mathematics: 
Percentage; ratio and proportion. 
Mensuration ; square root. 
Solving simple equations. 


The inventional geometry needed to understand simple 
problems in mechanics. 


English: 
Composition, aiming for clear cut terse expression. 
Biography. 
Reports of visits to various industries. 
Brief themes and discussions on topics studied. 


Industrial History and Geography: 


Continuation of first year’s work making it always relate 
to the constructive work. 


Study of the chief industries of Newark. 
Civics: 

Study of local needs and conditions. 

Relation to County, State, and Country. 


. 
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Mechanics: 


Metric system of measurements. 


The mechanical powers and application to simple 

- machines. 

Studies in generation, transmission, and translation ot 
motion. 

Strength of materials. 

Velocity ratio showing how to find Pasion between driver 
and driven in train of gears or in belting. 

Electric units. 


Business Forms: 


Penmanship. 

Statements, bills, invoices. 

Checks, notes, business correspondence. 
Forms for recording shop operations. 
Keeping of simple accounts. 
Cataloguing and filing of records. 


Shopwork: 


Sheet metal work involving the processes of bending, 
drilling, riveting, soldering, piercing, and filing. 

Toolmaking involving chipping, filing, tempering, grind- 
ing, polishing. 

Pattern making and a study of the processes of making a 
casting. 

Casting in brass or softer metal. 

Machine work in metal, turning, drilling, planing. 

All work on real things in regular industrial fashion. 


SN 


Drawing: 


Detail and assembled drawings of simple bits of machinery. 
Drawings of mechanical motions. 


Diagramatic showing of layouts for wiring for bells, 
electric lights, telegraph, telephone, etc. 


The helix and application to screw. 
Simple sheet metal patterns: 
Isometric drawing. 


Freehand sketching of models in perspective, in ortho- 
graphic. 


An examination of the above course of study shows that 


its chief departure from that of the regular schools consists 
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in the larger amount of time to be devoted to drawing and 
shop work, namely, about one-half of the whole school 
time. In the regular grades drawing and shop work occupy 
only about two hours to two and one-half hours per week, 
upon the average. In order that the book studies should 
not be neglected because of giving so much more of the 
‘time of the school to shop studies, the daily session was 
lengthened one hour, dismissing at four o’clock instead of 
at three o'clock as in the regular grades. 

Two male teachers were assigned to the school, and the 
forty boys organized into two classes, each to be taught al- 
ternately in shop and class room. The work went along in 
a fairly satisfactory manner and might perhaps have proved 
wholly satisfactory had it not been for delay in fully equip- 
ing the shops. The joinery shop was the only one that had 
been equipped; hence it was found difficult by the teachers 
to maintain the interest of the boys, many of them having 
had already one or more years of wood working in the 
grammar schools. It was urged, therefore, that all shops 
be fully equipped before the beginning of another term in 
order that the school might start off in the fall in such a 
manner as to retain the interest. of the boys. 

It was recommended, also, that the school be reorganized 
‘completely, and that two additional teachers, both women, 
be added to the corps. It was at first intended to employ 
male teachers only. Further reflection, however, led to the 
belief that it would be better to keep these boys somewhat 
longer under the refining influence of women teachers. 

At this date there are about one hundred boys in the 
school, and these are divided into four sections of twenty- 
five each. These are being taught by two male teachers, 
both thoroughly qualified by training and experience, and 
by two women teachers especially well qualified to work 
with boys. 

To what extent this experiment in industrial training will 
prove successful it will not be possible to determine ‘much 
before the end of the first year, although every indication 
at the present time points toward a successful outcome. 

The difficulty with a school of this kind will be to retain 
its membership long enough to accomplish what is primarily 
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intended, that is, to give the boys, in addition to their book 
studies, some degree of skill in drawing and in the use of 
tools. Parents in most instances are desirous of putting 
their boys to work as soon as practicable at some wage earn- 
ing occupation. There are two things which I hope to see 
accomplished a little later that may make it easier to retain 
these boys in school (a) their superiority as apprentices 
over boys otherwise trained, and (b) their ability to ad- 
vance more rapidly as apprentices and hence obtain higher 
remuneration because of the training received in this school. 
When it becomes known that this school offers to a certain 
class of boys advantages that cannot be had in the regular 
grades its career of greatest usefulness will have begun. 


CHANGES IN THE COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND CHILD LABOR 
LAWS 


We are confronted at this time in the State of New Jer- 
sey with a peculiar situation as regards compulsory educa- 
tion and child labor laws. According to the former, a child 
must remain in school until the age of seventeen years, un- 
less (a) fifteen years of age and graduated from a gram- 
mar school, or (b) at least fourteen years of age, and ex- 
empted by action of the Board of Education on satisfactory 
evidence that the child’s services are needed for the sup- | 
port of the family. In both cases the child must be legally 
employed, or his attendance at school is required. Accord- 
ing to the child labor law, any child on arriving at the age 
of fourteen may be given a certificate permitting him to go 
to work. 

Obviously the two laws conflict with each other, occasion- 
ing more or less friction, and consequent dissatisfaction 
on the part of parents of the children as well as on the part 
of those charged with the enforcement Of the law. 

In the opinion of many, if not of most of those who are 
charged with the enforcement of the compulsory educa- 
tion law, the seventeen year limit is too high for its full 
and impartial enforcement. Under the operation of this 
law, out of 1,688 applications 1,412 exemptions were granted 
by the Board of Education to enable pupils between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen to leave school to go to 
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work; 276 applications, or about sixteen per cent. were 
denied. It is not known how many left school to go to 
work on the authorization of the Bureau of Labor, without 
taking the trouble to apply to the Board of Education to be 
exempted. 

The radical objection to the compulsory education law 
as it stands is that it is not, and perhaps cannot be, im- 
partially enforced throughout this State. Most. parents will 
obey the law as a matter of course; others will not. It is 
an easy matter to say that the school authorities should 
see to. it that the law is strictly enforced; but therein lies 
the difficulty., Of the 1,412 exemptions granted by the 
Board during the last year, probably seventy-five per cent. 
were deserving cases. In ten per cent., at least, of the 
cases favorably acted upon it has been practically impossi- 
ble after a most searching inquiry by the Attendance De- 
partment to ascertain the facts with absolute certainty. The 
sworn statement of the parent that the services of the child 
are necessary for the support of the family has to be 
taken through lack of evidence to the contrary, although . 
convinced that the parent’s statement is untrue. I some- 
times question whether the school authorities are not asked 
‘to perform a large and unnecessary amount of work that 
is not justified by the results. I would recommend, there- 
fore, that the law be amended in the following particulars: 

Ist. The upper limit of the compulsory education age 
be fixed at the age of sixteen instead of seventeen. 

2nd. That on reaching the age of fifteen, any child may 
leave school provided a certain educational standard has 
been reached, say, the sixth grade, and provided further 
the child’s services are needed for the support of the 
family. 

As to who shall determine whether the child’s services 
are needed, I am disposed to think it should be left as 
now, with the Board of Education, subject to appeal to 
the judge of the juvenile court. In general, I favor vest- 
ing control of the educational machinery wholly in the hands 
of the Board of Education. But the determining as to 
whether a child’s services are needed for the support of 
the family is more a judicial matter, it seems to me, than 
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a purely educational matter, and hence the suggestion that 
an appeal may lie to the judge of the juvenile court. The 
decision of the school authorities should be final as to the 
educational attainments of the child applying for exemp- 
tion. The jurisdiction of the judge of the juvenile court 
would, therefore, be limited to the facts relating to the 
need of the child’s services for the support of the family. 

The child labor law should be amended in such a man- 
ner that no permit can hereafter be granted until after all 
the conditions provided in the compulsory education act 
have been complied with, such for instance as: (a) a 
certificate by the Board of Education stating that the child 
has fulfilled the educational requirements, or (b) a certi- 
ficate from the judge of the juvenile court stating that 
the child has been exempted from the conditions imposed 
by the compulsory education law. 

For a further discussion of this subject, as well as for 
the details concerning the administration of the Attendance 
Department for the past year, see report of Supervisor 
Chas. A. MacCall in Appendix A. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


The reorganization of the board of examiners consti- 
tutes one of the most important changes made in the school 
system during the past year. By action of the Board of 
Education the number of examiners was reduced from nine 
members, its former number, to five, consisting of the city 
superintendent of schools, the two assistant superintend- 
ents of schools, and two others, not otherwise officially 
connected with the school system—Mr. Frank H. Sommer, 
professor in the New York University law school, a resi- 
dent of Newark, and Mr. John Cotton Dana, librarian of 
the Newark free public library, were appointed as the lay 
members of the board of examiners. All members of the 
board of examiners aré required to serve without pay. In 
order, however, to make the duties of the position less 
onerous and exacting a permanent secretary for the board 
was provided. Mr. E. K. Sexton, formerly principal of the 
Central Avenue grammar school was selected for the posi- 
tion. The secretary is required under the rules to devote 
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his whole time and energies to the duties of his office. He 
is required, subject to the approval of the board of ex- 
aminers, “to prepare all examination questions, conduct all 
written examinations, examine and rate all examination 
papers.” He is required, also, if directed by the board 
of examiners, “to visit candidates outside the city and 
to report to the board of examiners thereon.” The secre- 
tary of the board of examiners is required also “to make 
special investigation and study of the most economical and 
efficient means of distribution and use of the text books 
and apparatus in the schools.” It will be seen from the 
foregoing that the secretary of the board of examiners has 
become a most important functionary in the administra- 
tion of the schools. 

The practical workings of the new board have been most 
satisfactory. The appointment of a permanent secretary 
has relieved the city superintendent’s executive secretary 
from a large amount of detailed work previously imposed 
upon him, thereby enabling him to give his whole time 
to his regular duties of executive secretary. These duties 
had grown to be too onerous for one man to perform, 
while acting also as secretary of the board of examiners. 
In the appointment of Mr. E. K. Sexton, the board of 
examiners has gained a valuable assistant. Mr. Sexton’s 
long training as principal of a large and important school 
made him familiar not only with the condition and needs 
of the schools, but gave him that familiarity with executive 
duties which his new position requires. The reduction in 
the size of the board makes it possible to get a quorum for 
business at short notice, thereby rendering the board far 
more efficient than heretofore in the prompt transaction 
of business. Meetings of the board are held almost weekly 
throughout the entire year, although the stated meetings 
still continue to be held monthly as heretofore. The fre- 
quent examinations are due to the fact that besides giving 
formal written examinations, all candidates for licenses are 
required to take an oral examination before a certificate can 
be issued. 

The duties of the board in connection with the approval 
of text books and supplies is by no means formal or easy 
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of performance. It is customary to give a great deal 
of attention to this department of the board’s work. For 
further detailed information of the work of the board of 
examiners for the year of this report, see appendix, report 
of secretary. 


FREE LECTURE COURSES | 


During the past few years and especially since the policy 
was adopted of including an auditorium in the plans of all 
new school buildings, the lecture courses have grown in 
number and importance. Mention has been made elsewhere 
in this report, under the head of “Evening Schools” of the 
action of the Board in separating the supervisorship of 
lectures and of evening schools in order to give each a 
supervisor of its own. The supervisorship of lectures was 
assigned to Mr. A. G. Balcom, who has been remarkably 
successful in building up this feature of the school system 
from a small beginning a few years since to its present 
magnitude. Courses are to be held the coming season 
in nineteen centers, which will comprise all told not less 
than two hundred thirty-four lectures. 

The selection of proper lecturers carries with it great 
responsibility. The aims of free lectures for the people 
are not sufficiently definite to enable a selection to be made 
of subjects and of speakers without much knowledge and 
careful deliberation. There is a tendency which has to be 
vigorously combatted of exploiting some fad which can- 
not have any large or permanent value to the community. 
Besides, it is extremely difficult for the small fee paid the 
lecturer, to wit, ten dollars per evening, on the average, to 
secure the best platform talent. There are a few peripatetic 
lecturers who are glad to appear at almost any price; these 
are rarely worth hearing and have to be fought shy of 
as soon as their deficiencies become known to the super- 
visor of lectures. 

Altogether it is no simple matter to cater to the needs 
of a public so keenly appreciative of a good thing, and so 
intensely unappreciative of a poor thing, in the way of 
instruction or of entertainment. It is to be deplored that, 
in order to please the people who come to hear them, so 
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few lectures can be of a really instructive kind, that is, topics 
in history, science, literature, and art. It is my feeling, 
however, that by proper and continued effort the public 
demand will be appreciably raised from year to year. 

If the social, educational, industrial, economical, and, 
perhaps, political problems that hold public attention at 
the present time could be discussed from the platform in 
these lecture courses—and much of the purely entertainment 
kind omitted—it would be a splendid thing for the city. 

Thus, during the past year there has been considerable 
discussion of the proposed “new charter” that is being 
prepared for the City of Newark. What could be a more 
interesting, important, and profitable subject for discussion 
than this: What sort of charter is best adapted at the 
present time for the City of Newark? In comparison, 
for instance, with an illustrated lecture on South Africa 
or on Switzerland, even with all its fascinations, a lecture 
discussing the principles and practice of niunicipal govern- 
ment by an authority on the subject would be of vastly 
greater importance to the welfare of the community at 
large. It should, of course, be insisted upon in such dis- 
cussions that personalities and matters of a kind to arouse 
political or religious differencés or animosities, should be 
absolutely eliminated. J hope to see the time come when 
it shall be an established policy to select topics for lectures 
of a kind to educate the public to the higher as well as 
immediate duties of citizenship right here at home in the 
City of Newark. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


Last year the Board purchased for the use of the public 
schools of the city an athletic field consisting of about nine 
acres of ground on Roseville Avenue near Bloomfield Ave: 
nue. There has been an unforeseen delay in getting this. 
field into shape for use by the schools. It is expected, how- 
ever, that it will be graded, fenced, buildings erected, etc..,. 
before the end of the present school year. 

The opening of this field will mark an epoch in the 
history of public elementary school athletics in this city. 
Some years ago the Principals’ Association started an: 
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athletic organization which has steadily gained strength as. 
well as popularity. For several years athletic meets have 
been held under the auspices of this association at the end 
of the school year in June. These athletic contests have been 
exceedingly popular, and have been participated in by thou- 
sands of pupils of the elementary schools. The last annual 
meet which was held by the girls at the First Regiment 
Armory and by the boys at Wiedenmayer’s Park, was par- 
ticipated in by all the schools of the city, save seven primary 
schools most of which have but one or two classes. The 
number of events was thirty-nine, and the number of entries 
was 6,043. 

The value of these athletic contests is not merely physical 
and hygienic; their value as a means for moral training has 
never been lost sight of. Legitimate competition, the laws 
of the game, acquiescence in the verdict of the judges, ap- 
propriate conduct toward rivals, etc. are lessons that are 
inculcated in the athletic field—nowhere else so well. | 

The chief danger connected with public school athletics 
is its interference, if not curbed, with the other work of the 
school. Principals of schools should see to it that every 
precaution is taken to make such interference impossible. 


@ 


OUTSIDE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Within the past few years the schools have enjoyed the 
cooperation and aid of several outside agencies of which 
the Russell Sage Foundation and the Bureau of Municipal 
Research are the chief. 

The Russell Sage Foundation was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in April, 1907, with an 
endowment of ten million dollars by Mrs. Russell Sage. 
Its charter which’ is a very broad one states the purpose of 
the Foundation to be “the improvement of social and living 
conditions in the United States of America.” 

In carrying out this broad conception of its purpose, the 
Foundation has sought to limit its aetivity to fields not 
already occupied, or likely soon to be occupied, by other | 
individuals or agencies. Education, as a matter of course, 
presents an inviting field, especially those aspects that affect 
social and living conditions, such, for instance, as medical 
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inspection of school children, defective school children, 
causes of retardation of children in the schools, school recre- 
ations, school gardening, playgrounds, open air classes, and 
the like. 

No other two books on educational subjects have so 
largely influenced the schools of the country during ‘recent 
years as Ayres’ Laggards in Our Schools and Gulick’s Medi- 
cql Inspection of Schools. Other publications of the Foun- 
dation as Open Air Schools, by Dr. Ayres, and Wider Use 
of School Plant, by Perry, are likely to be almost epoch 
making in their influence upon public school education in’ 
this country, 

I understand it to be the purpose of the Foundation to 
continue and to extend its investigations into the field of 
common school administration, particularly in order to dis- 
cover the relation of the latter to the problem of “waste” 
of all kinds. Some fifteen or more years ago the Forum, 
. under the editorship of Dr. J. M. Rice, in a series of articles 
based upon the investigations made by him, attacked vigor- 
ously the problem of “waste” in the schools. Little perma- 
nent good was accomplished at the time because of lack of 
funds to extend and to carry on the work. The country at 
large is to be congratulated that, under the splendid endow- 
ment of Mrs. Russell Sage, this great work can now be 

undertaken and carried out upon a scale commensurate with 
its importance. Modern science with its exact methods of 
observation and research has revolutionized many lines of 
human industry and has enormously enlarged its productive 
output. It will be contrary to human experience if the ap- 
plication of the scientific method to the work of the schools 
does not result in similar benefits. The advent of the Russell 
Sage Foundation into the domain of public school education 
should be heartily commended. 

The country at large is to be congratulated, also, because 
of the entrance into the field of education of another agency, 
to wit, the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City. 
The chief effort of the Bureau thus far has been to secure 
more reliable information concerning the schools of the 
country through better reports on the part of superintendents 
and other school officials. It is a common complaint even 
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among school officers themselves that owing to diversity in 
methods of making up reports it is next to impossible to 
get reliable and satisfactory statistics upon which to base 
comparisons between the schools of one city or district and 
those of another. Such common expressions as average at- 
tendance, average school membership, per capita cost of 
school maintenance, etc., have no exact significance until 
they are read in the light of other facts sometimes difficult 
or impossible to ascertain from the reports that are published. 
On the other hand, most school reports give a large amount 
of statistical matter that might just as well be omitted so 
far as it has any value either for home consumption or for 
consumption abroad. Like the items in a business ledger 
such data are useful only for a specific purpose, namely, to 
secure a total or to find a balance when one is needed. There- 
after they have no further use except it may be for refer- 
ence, in which case it is always possible for any one who 
needs to know the items to go back to the original books 
themselves. In other words, school reports as a rule contain 
a great deal of statistical rubbish that is of use to no one. 
It is also a fact that school reports usually omit to give much 
that is needed by an expert to determine whether a school 
system is being economically and efficiently administered. 

Into this field, then, has come the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in order to produce order out of chaos. Its several 
attacks on the conditions that are said to exist in New York 
City, whether well founded or not I am unable to say, have 
been useful in other cities where conditions are no better, 
and perhaps a good deal worse, than in New York City. I 
might with propriety add that the 1909 school report of 
New York City is a most admirable document. In my 
judgment it is by far the most satisfactory school report 
that has ever come under my observation for its plainness 
and cogency of statement and for its reasonable fullness of 
details, and for what is of almost equal importance, its care- 
ful and thorough indexing whereby its contents are readily 
available. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research has been of still 
further aid to education by its collection and distribution, 
through printed slips and circulars, of current facts and 
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opinions about educational matters in all parts of the country. 
This is an entirely new field of educational activity and one 
that promises a great deal of good. Boards of education 
often hesitate to undertake new matters until assured that 
they have been successfully carried out elsewhere. It. is 
_ surprising indeed what ignorance prevails even among super- 
intendents in large cities and school districts of what the rest 
of the school world is doing. Since there is no central, or 
national school system in this country, progress must come 
from below and not from above. The widest dissemination 
of school information is needed or otherwise there is likely 
to be little progress, but great waste in experimentation. 
The Bureau of Municipal Research is doing for the schools 
what Dun’s or Bradstreet’s commercial agency is doing for 
the business interests of the country. Reporting is fully as 
important in the one case as in the other. Whether it is the 
‘ purpose of the Bureau to extend its work into other fields 
of educational activity I do not know. Very likely not, if 
it intends to cultivate this field thoroughly, a field which no 
other agency has yet shown an intention to occupy. 

I might add to the foregoing that the National Educational 
Association has taken up the matter of standardizing educa- 
tional reports, and with more hope of a successful outcome 
than ever before. In my judgment, the impetus already 
given the subject by the Bureau of Municipal Research dur- 
ing the past year or two has had no little part in stirring 
up the National Educational Association to renew its ac- 
tivity in this direction. Let us welcome, therefore, the 
Bureau of Municipal Research to the ranks of those institu- 
tions and agencies that aim to assist the regularly constituted 
authorities in maintaining public schools for the benefit of 
the people. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE MORAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Through the interest taken by the Newark Education 
Association in the welfare of the schools, an offer was made 
to the Board to provide the necessary funds for a period of 
three years to inaugurate a series of lectures, or lessons, on 
the moral training of children. It was proposed by the 
Association that these lessons should be given in the Normal 
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and Training School for the benefit of those who were about 
‘to become teachers. The Board, having accepted the proposi- 
tion of the Newark Education Association, appointed as its 
first lecturer Dr. John Elliott, of the School for Ethical 
Training, New York City. Dr. Elliott has been engaged for 
several years in giving this kind of instruction in connec- 
tion with his duties as teacher in the above named school, 
and as head of the Hudson Guild, New York City. A course 
consisting of five lectures all of a practical nature were 
given in the Normal and Training School by Dr. Elliott. 
The topics of these lectures were as follows: 

The Spirit of Ethics Teaching 

The Use of the Story in Moral Training 

The Teaching of Ethics Through Literature 


The Use of History in Character Building 
Moral Values Involved in School Discipline 


Although considerable skepticism existed at first in the 
minds of many as to whether formal training in morals is 
practicable in the public schools, Dr. Elliott’s lectures made 
it clear that a certain amount of direct moral training is 
feasible if right methods are pursued. 


These methods are: 


(a) To make good use of all the opportunities that are 
supplied by the school environment. ~ 


(b) To arrange the literature taught on the basis of its 
moral content. 


(c) To adapt methods of discipline of such a nature as 
to train pupils to acquire habits of moral action. 


(d) To avoid namby pamby and dilettante modes of 
teaching that might be expected to tire if not to dis- 
gust pupils. 

(e) To live before the eyes of the pupils a life of such 
purity of motive and perfection of conduct that it 
may well serve as a model for imitation. 


The value of Dr. Elliott’s lectures was three fold. 


First— It gave his pupils an insight into the difficult 
problems involved in moral teaching of children. 


Second—lIt pointed out methods to be avoided as well as 
to be pursued. 
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Third— It inspired his pupils to believe that moral train- 
ing, if kept before them as a conscious aim, 
could be made to bear its hoped for fruit in the 
lives and conduct of their pupils. 

It is expected that these lectures will be continued during 
the coming year. Arrangements have been made to secure 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard, of the New Jersey Institute for the 
Feeble minded at Vineland to give the series of lectures for 
1910. Dr. Goddard has had remarkable success in charac- 
ter building among the feeble minded. This field is an ex- 
ceptionally difficult one owing to the weak wills of the 
feeble minded. It is believed that the principles and methods 
so successfully employed in the training of defectives will 
afford valuable guidance in training children of the normal 
type. : 

MAKING OF THE GOOD CITIZEN 

The making of the good citizen has always been the chief 
aim in public school education in the United States. Ideals 
of what constitutes the good citizen have changed, however, 
from time to time. Thus, in the New Haven Code of 
1656 we find the following: 


ORDERED, “That all Parents and Masters do duly 
endeavor, either by their own ability and labour, or 
by improving such School-master or other help and 
means, as the Plantation doth afford, or the family 
may conveniently provide, that all their Children and 
Apprentices, as they grow capable, may through God’s 
blessing, attain at least so much, as to be able to 
read the Scriptures and other good profitable printed 
books in the English tongue, being their native lan- 
guage, and in some competent measure, to understand 
the main grounds and principles of Christian religion 
necessary to Salvation.” 


From the above it is plain that the religious aim was 
the one that dominated the founders of our public schools 
in the colonial period. Later, however, when religious 
denominations had multiplied and concerted action had 
thereby become increasingly more difficult, the political 
motive became dominant. Other causes, it is true, were 
at work to secure the same result. The problems that 
arose, for instance, in the attempt to set up a free demo- 
cratic form of local, as well as of state, government cen- 
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tered the thought of the people upon political rather than 
upon religious ideals. This trend from the religious to 
the political motive is shown by the following quotation 
from the famous Ordinance of 1787 which provided that 
one sixteenth section of each township should be reserved 
for the support of the common schools: 
“Article III, Section I, Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and 


the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 


Up to a comparatively recent period the political ideal 
has generally prevailed. To build up a strong and lasting 
government upon a democratic basis, the school must train 
and equip its youth to perform their public duties. This 
will require training of the intelligence and developing of 
the good will. Hence the schools must first of all teach 
letters and morality. Still more recently society has come 
to realize that mere intelligence and morality must be sup- 
plemented by social and economic efficiency in order to 
secure what in general we call good citizenship. 

By social efficiency is meant the capacity and will to 
contribute to the ‘happiness of mankind” as stated in the 
Ordinance of 1787 above quoted. By economic efficiency 
is meant the capacity and will to earn one’s own support 
and to contribute to the needs of others and of the State. 
Thus, for illustration, the economic motive gave us manual 
training twenty-five years ago; this motive intensified is 
now demanding industrial training in the schools. The 
economic and social motives together are calling for the 
introduction of systematized physical training, including 
gymnasiums and playgrounds. The social motive sup- 
ported to some extent by the economic motive calls for 
schools for the deaf, dumb, blind, crippled, etc., classes 
that have heretofore been ignored in our systems of public 
school education. The appeal is justified on the ground 
that education under a democratic form of government 
means equal opportunity to all. It defines equal as “alike” 
within, of course, certain necessary limitations; not that 
every one should share the same education, but one rela- 
tively as appropriate. 
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The varying dominance of these several motives in pub- 
lic education, i. e., the religious, political, social and economic 
motives accounts in a large way for whatever changes 
have been made from time to time in our educational 
schemes. There is reason to believe that none of these 
motives will ever be lost sight of, not even the religious— 
for I believe it to be the duty of the schools to train in the 
foundations of morality, that is, in the formation of habit 
and strengthening of the will, which are essential to relig- 
ion. A few years ago civil government, meaning the forms 
of government, was largely taught in the public schools, 
particularly in the secondary or high schools. Now civics, 
a subject that goes deeper than political forms and deals 
with the social as well as political duties of citizenship, is 
being taught not only in secondary, or high schools, but 
in all grades of the elementary school. In-order to make 
such instruction concrete, real, and efficient, it is made to 
deal with school and home functions as well as with local 
‘and State activities of a political nature. During the past 
year much has been done by modifying the course of study, 
by conferences, circulars to principals, preparation of maps 
and other material, and in other ways to teach pupils more 
about their own city, and with a view to arouse in them 
the desire to become good citizens of a greater and more 
prosperous Newark. 

In a city such as ours whose population is at least seventy- 
five per cent. foreign, it should surprise no one to find the 
most diverse ideals of what constitutes good citizenship. 
With some of our foreign born citizens good citizenship 
means obedience to law merely, that is, the political aspect 
is the only one conceived of or duly appreciated. Higher 
ideals of duty and responsibility need to be inculcated. The 
democracy of the public school is eminently fitted to teach 
these ideals. But the school is only one of the agencies 
and institutions charged with this duty. The home, the 
city, through its ordinances and their rigid enforcement, 
the church, the press, the State, and various other politi- 
cal and social agencies all need to engage actively and 
to co-operate freely with the schools and with one another, 
in this civic work. Efficient co-operation is what is most 
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needed at the present time. There must be a due recogni- 
tion as well as observance of the rights and duties of each 
by all the other agencies and institutions. Thus the as- 
sumption by the school of teaching home duties, say of sew- 
ing, cooking, etc., by no means frees the home from its: 
appropriate activity. So the oversight of the child’s appro- 
priate home study is an obligation that rests upon the home 
as much as it ever did before much home study by children 
came under the ban, and most lessons were required to be 
studied and learned at school. The fact that the school has 
undertaken the medical inspection of children does not free 
the parent from his obligation to look after the health of his 
child; medical inspection, indeed, is intended by the school 
rather to encourage the parent to give more and better atten- 
tion to the physical welfare of his child. 


In the foregoing discussion my purpose has been chiefly to 
call attention briefly to the following general statements: 


Ist. That the motives which have actuated public educa- 
tion in the past have not been the same always 
and invariably. 


2nd. That starting with the religious motive we have 
gone through the political stage of development 
and are now being dominated largely by social 
and economic motives. 


3rd. That by the social motive it is not meant that we 
are on the high road toward state socialism— 
although in matters of education it is true we 
have gone a great ways and may indeed consent 
to go much further. 


4th. That all the foregoing motives have their legiti- 
mate field of operation, which will be broader 
or narrower, according to the prevailing sentiment 
of the times. 


sth. That the present economic, or industrial, motive 
should be reasonably curbed, so as neither to 
eclipse nor to impede the free operation of the 
other motives or aims in education. In other 
words, we must not permit ourselves to be car- 
ried off our feet by the present agitation on 
behalf of industrial education, nor should we 
relax our interest and activity in general educa- 
tion as heretofore. 
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One of the chief problems of the school is that of 
leading and of educating public opinion. To be able to do 
so the school must keep in close touch with the home, the 
church, the press, and other institutions and agencies. 
Above all, however, the school must keep in sympathetic 
relation with the child, who is the future citizen, as well as 
the central figure around which all these forces act and 
react. We must look to the children who are the output of 
the schools as the most powerful means we have for secur- 
ing the desired cooperation. Our ideals of what the 
schools should accomplish toward the development of good 
citizenship must be relatively high, probably somewhat 
ahead of popular demand. The results obtained must 
reasonably approximate our ideals, for otherwise we can- 
not expect to retain popular confidence, sympathy, and sup- 
port, all of which are necessary. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ADDISON B. POLAND, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Newark, October 27th, 1910. 
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OBITUARY 


James M. Baxter, Retired. 


Graduate Philadelphia, Pa., High School. 

New Jersey First Grade State Certificate. 

Appointed Principal of Colored School, October 26, 1864. 
Retired, July I, 1909. 

Died, December 28, 1909. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education held February 
24, 1910, the following minute was adopted: 


Resolved, That this Board does hereby express its ap- 
preciation of the life, character and long period of service 
in this city of James M. Baxter, late principal of the Col- 
ored School. Appointed to this position October 26th, 
1864, he held it continuously for a period of almost forty- 
five years, or until the date of his retirement under pension 
at the discontinuance of the school, July Ist, 1909. 

He was a graduate of the Philadelphia High School, 
and held a first grade State teacher’s certificate of New 
Jersey. He was a man of sturdy manhood, high moral 
character, dignified and modest in bearing, and wholly 
devoted to the profession of teaching. 

There are many in our city who owe to him not only 
their first impulse toward securing an education, but their 
inspiration toward a higher and better life. The memory 
of his many virtues will not soon be forgotten by those to 
whom he willingly gave his long life of service. And be it 
further 


Resolved, That this resolution be entered on the minutes 
of the Board, and that a copy be forwarded to the bereaved 
widow and children. 


oe 


Albert R. Lache, Principal Fawcett Drawing School. 


Attended Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Munich, Germany. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, New York Acad- 
emy of Design, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
Appointed as assistant in Drawing School, October 8, 
19QOO. 
Rertaakterred to position of principal, September 1, 1900. 
Died February 9, I9IO0. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education held February 
24, 1910, the following resolutions were adopted: 


WuerEASs, this Board has been recently called upon to 
mourn the unexpected death of one of its most valued 
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teachers, Mr. Albert R. Lache, Principal of the Fawcett 
Drawing School, be it 


Resolved, That in the death of Principal Lache, the city 
of Newark has lost a most useful citizen and the schools 
a valuable leader in the field of art and industrial education. 

He was educated in the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in 
Munich, where he received honorable mention; also at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, New York Academy 
of Design, and Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

He entered the service of the Board October 8th, 1900, 
as assistant in the Drawing School, and was made its prin- 
cipal September Ist, 1906, succeeding Carl F. Rehmann, 
who had been at the head of the school since its foundation. 
Under his wise and efficient administration, the Drawing 
School continued to thrive and grow. He gave to it the 
whole of his artistic genius and capacity for work. He 
will be greatly missed by a large number of students, pres- 
erit and former, by the faculty of the school, and by a large 
circle of friends who have known and honored him. Gentle 
and sympathetic by nature, full of enthusiasm, zeal, and 
hope, he was highly qualified for the position he held. And 
be it further 


Resolved, That this resolution be entered in full on the 
minutes of the board and that a copy be sent to the bereaved 
sister and family. 


Lydia W. Hand, Retired. 


Graduate Newark Normal School, class of 1867. 

Appointed in old First Ward Primary School, April 1, 
1868. 

Transferred to Morton Street School, February 1, 1870. 

Retired, September 1, 1906. 

Died, June 27, 1910. 


Florence A. Cole, Thirteenth Avenue School. 


Graduate Newark High School, class of Igot. 

Graduate Newark Normal School, class of 1905. 

Appointed in Ann Street School, March 1, 1905. 

Transferred to Thirteenth Avenue School, September 
EalOO 7s: 

Furloughed September 1, 1908. 

Died, July 27, I19I!O0. 


Eliza H. Pierson, Retired. 


Graduate Newark Normal School, class of 1866. 
Appointed in Commerce Street School, April 1, 1868. 
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Transferred to Lawrence Street School, September 1, 
1873. | 

Retired, September 1, 1906. 

Died, September 19, 1910. 


Eva E. Bayley, South Market Street School. 


Graduate Newark High School, class of 1890. 

Graduate Newark Normal School, class of 1892. 

Appointed in South Market Street School, September 1, 
1893. 

Resigned, October 16, 1905. 

Reappointed in Franklin School as clerk, February I, 
1907. 

Transferred to South Market Street School, September 1, 
1909. 
Died, September 20, 1910. . 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE 
To the Board of Education: $ 


GENTLEMEN :—A complete change has been made in the 
attendance department during this year. An entire new 
staff of attendance officers was assigned to duty at the 
' opening of school in September and the police officers who 
had been detailed for this work were returned to the Board 
of Police Commissioners. The advisibility of the employ- 
' ment of men and women as attendance officers who were 
not connected in any way with any other city department 
had been recognized by the Board of Education for some 
time past. Eight men and four women were appointed as 
the result of a competitive examination which was held 
during the summer at which nearly two hundred applicants 
were examined. The Board was particularly fortunate 
in its selection. The officers chosen were young men and 
women of education, refinement, and good address all of 
whom entered upon their work with good spirits and have 
continued working loyally and conscientiously throughout 
the year. The table of comparison which accompanies this 
report shows the enormous increase in the amount of work 
which has been accomplished during this year as compared 
to that accomplished last year. This increase, amounting 
to over fifty per cent., clearly justifies the action of the 
Board in employing its own staff of attendance officers. 

The per cent. of attendance during the year, 88.2, seems 
to show a marked decrease from that of previous years. 
This decrease is not due to any decrease in the per cent. of 
actual attendance but to a change in the mode of keeping 
statistics in the class record. In former years it has been 
the rule for teachers to drop from the register all names 
of children who had been absent over five days whether 
absent on account of sickness or other reasons. Under this 
method of keeping statistics the absences of a pupil who 
had been absent over five days did not affect the per cent. 
of attendance of the class after the five days had expired. 
The new rule requires the class teacher to count the absence 
of all pupils during all the days which the pupil may be 
absent. It can be readily seen that under this method if 
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in a class of forty-five pupils one or two pupils are absent 
for a period of a month or even a week because of sickness, 
quarantine, absence from the city or any other reason, the 
per cent. of attendance of the class is materially decreased. 
Hence the apparent decrease from 93.8 during last year 
to 88.2 during the present year. Statisticians have declared 
that the decrease ‘in per cent. caused by the change in keep- 
ing the class records amounts to something over six per 
cent. so that the per cent. of attendance during the present 
year has really been equal to, if not a little higher than 
that of last year. 

An enormous amount of work has been placed upon this 
department during the year by the enforcement of the law 
which compels all children to attend a day school until they 
arrive at the age of seventeen or they are graduated’ from 
the grammar school or they are exempted by the Board of 
Education because of necessity. Over sixteen hundred 
applications have been made to the Board through this de- 
‘partment for exemption from day school attendance in 
accordance with a provision of the law which provides for 
such exemptions after a pupil has reached the age of four- 
teen years. Each one of these applications has been made 
in writing by the parent or guardian of the children and 
affidavits have been made as to the truth of their statements 
before the Supervisor of Attendance. i 

It has been the duty of the Supervisor to interview per- 
sonally each of such applicants and to cause a thorough 
investigation to be made by the attendance officers in each 
case. It has also been necessary to ascertain such facts 
from the principals as might be known to them in regard to 
the circumstances of the family of the applicants. One 
thousand four hundred and twelve (1,412) of these appli- 
cants have been considered as having proved to the satis- 
faction of the Board that it is absolutely necessary for the 
children to be employed and certificates of exemption have 
been granted to them in accordance with the provisions of 
the law. To the best of my knowledge and belief all 
children to whom these certificates were granted are being 
steadily employed in some useful occupation or service and 
are contributing their wages toward the support of them- 
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selves or their families. Whenever a certificate of exemp- 
tion is granted to a child the parent or guardian is notified 
that it is necessary that such child shall be steadily employed 
or the certificate will be recalled and the child immediately 
returned to school. A rule has been made by the Board 
that each child to whom such a certificate of exemption has 
, been granted must regularly attend an evening school dur- 
ing all the evenings on which such schools are in session. 
Failure to regularly attend an evening school results in the 
invalidation of the certificate and the return of the child to a 
day school. This rule has been enforced by the attendance 
department in all cases with the exception of three children 
who have produced certificates from reputable physicians 
setting forth the fact that such evening school attendance 
would prove injurious to the health of the children. 

The experience gained through the enforcement of this 
law during the past year has convinced me more strongly 
than ever that it is not suited to the interests of the people 
in large cities in this state. I do not deny that it may be 
helpful in small communities such as farming districts in 
which it may serve to keep the overgrown farmer boys of 
fifteen or sixteen years of age from loafing about the village 
store. I contend that a law can be enacted which would 
attain this result and which would at the same time be 
practical enough to be enforced in large cities, especially in 
those cities whose chief interests are industrial and whose 
school population is largely made up of children of 
mechanics. 

It may be that in this city there are children over fourteen 
years of age being kept in day school with great benefit to 
themselves who would, were it not for the law, have been 
withdrawn from school and sent to work. I know that 
there are many children between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen years who are being kept in day school against 
their will simply because their parents are able to support 
them. Many of these children are not making any particu- 
lar headway in school and could not attain any higher degree 
of education if they should be kept in school until they 
reached their majority. In my opinion such children would 
employ their time much more advantageously if they were 
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engaged in some mechanical or industrial pursuit which 
would fit them for their life’s work. The greatest amount 
of good which can possibly be obtained from the impartial 
enforcement of this law will never be commensurate with 
the hardship such enforcement imposes on a great number 
of parents until the state shall make provision for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of trade schools of the highest 
character in every school district and shall make some pro- 
vision for assisting in the support of needy families. 

The lack of conformity between this law and the factory 
laws is another serious difficulty in the way of its enforce- 
ment. Parents take their children to the office of the Factory 
Inspector or to a Justice of the Peace and upon producing 
the proper proofs of age showing the child to be over four- 
teen years of age and upon making the required affidavit, 
they are informed that the children can go to work. Such 
children having secured positions leave school and go to 
work. The attendance department is then notified by the 
principals that the children have left school and the parents 
are in turn directed by the attendance officers to cause their 
children to leave their work and return to school. There- 
upon ensues a controversy which often results in the parents 
being haled before the court and fined before the child is 
actually returned to school. 

I would respectfully recommend that this Board, repre- 
senting the largest industrial community in the state, cause 
a compulsory education law to be prepared and submitted 
to the Legislature for enactment which will clearly define 
all of the obligations to be fulfilled before children are 
allowed to leave school in order to be employed in any 
occupation. As a matter of fact there is no child labor law 
in New Jersey except that which regulates the employment 
of children in factories and workshops. No other forms of 
employment are as yet regulated by such laws. A child 
can not be employed in a factory or workshop until he be- 
comes fourteen years of age and then only under certain 
conditions. A child of ten or even five years of age may 
be employed in a dry goods store or on a peddler’s wagon 
or even as a district messenger boy with absolute safety to 
the employer. The educational authorities can prosecute the 
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parents of the child for keeping it from school but cannot 
prosecute the employer for employing it. It is in order 
to correct this as well as the other conditions spoken of 
that I strongly urge a determined effort to secure new and 
better legislation during this session of the Legislature. 

A law should be enacted which would provide that no 
child be permitted to leave school in order to work who had 
not first secured from the Superintendent of Schools or 
some other person delegated for this work a certificate 
setting forth that proof was on file in the office of the 
officer issuing the certificate that the child was fourteen 
years of age and that the child had attained a certain degree 
of education and was physically able to undertake the work 
proposed. In my judgment the degree of education should 
be about that which is acquired by children in the sixth or 
seventh year grades in the elementary schools. Children 
over the age of fourteen years who have not attained the 
required standard of education should be compelled to 
attend day school until they do acquire such standard or 
become sixteen years of age. A provision could be made 
which would allow children over the age of fourteen years 
who could not meet the educational test and whose work 
was absolutely necessary for the support of themselves or 
their families to be exempted from day school attendance 
through an application to the Board of Education with 
possibly an appeal from their decision to the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court. Children so exempted should be com- 
pelled to attend evening school whenever evening schools 
are provided in the district in which the child resides. 

There have been twenty-seven thousand one hundred 
and thirteen (27,113) cases of truancy, non-attendance, and 
absence reported to the attendance department during the 
year by principals of public schools and two thousand and 
forty-two (2,042) cases reported by principals of private and 
parochial schools. Forty-five thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-six (45,736) visits to homes were made by the attend- 
ance officers; two thousand four hundred and sixty-five 
(2,465) legal notices were served by them; nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-one (9,991) parents were person- 
ally interviewed by the Supervisor of Attendance; one 
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thousand three hundred and seventeen (1,317) parents were 
summoned to the police court to be given a final warning; 
and forty-nine (49).parents were prosecuted and convicted 
for violation of the compulsory education law, each of 
whom was fined or placed on probation. In addition to: 
this one thousand six hundred and eighty-eight (1,688) 
applications for exemption from day school attendance were 
investigated by the department. 

As a result of this work, twenty-four thousand and 
twenty-two (24,022) children were returned to public schools. 
and one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine (1,859) chil- 
dren were returned to private and parochial schools. Two. 
thousand and thirty-eight (2,038) children who had left 
school or were not registered in any school were found by 
the attendance officers during the year. All of these children 
were placed in school by the attendance officers. 

The fact that so great a number of children were re- 
turned to school and kept in regular attendance while only 
forty-nine (49) parents were prosecuted shows that the 
department has continued its campaign of education rather 
than prosecution during this year. 

Several complaints reached this office during the year 
concerning dealers in tobacco who were selling cigarettes 
to school children in violation of the law. A formal com-_ 
plaint was made by the Supervisor against one such dealer 
for violation of the “cigarette law.” When the case was. 
before the grand jury it was decided to request the Board 
of Education ‘to serve notice in. writing upon all dealers in 
tobacco acquainting them with the provisions of the law 
and warning them of their liability to prosecution for its 
violation. In compliance with this request the officers of 
this department have served such written notices upon one 
thousand seven hundred and twelve (1,712) dealers in 
cigarettes, and I am very glad to record that the result has. 
been a great decrease in the number of boys of school age 
found to be using cigarettes. 

The Supervisor also made a formal complaint in the 
police court against a saloon keeper in whose place of busi- 
ness a pupil of one of the public schools had purchased 
sufficient liquor to become intoxicated. As a result of this 
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complaint the license of the saloon keeper was rescinded 
and the saloon closed. I feel that this action has served as 
a warning to all other saloon keepers who were inclined to 
sell liquor to children of school age. 

I cannot refrain from again urging the necessity for the 
enactment of a law in this state which will be constitutional 
and which will prohibit the proprietors of theatres, moving 
‘ picture shows, and like places of amusement, from admitting 
children under the age of sixteen years when not accom- 
panied by their parent or guardian. Children of school age, 
attracted by the lurid posters which announce these shows, 
continually play truant from school in spite of all the efforts 
of the attendance officers to prevent, and only too frequently 
steal money in order that they may attend these places. 

While I am writing this report there is being produced in 
one of the cheap show houses of this city a play which is 
based upon one of the most horrible crimes which has 
startled the world in many years. I took occasion to visit 
this theatre one evening during the week and found the 
galleries crowded with children under sixteen years of 
age who were witnessing the disgusting details of a most 
monstrous and inhuman murder which were being depicted 
upon the stage. If a law which will prohibit the admittance 
of children to such places is not enacted.and enforced it may 
become necessary to station an attendance officer at each 
of these places every day in order to prevent children from 
attending them even during school hours. 

One hundred and forty (140) boys were recommended 
by principals for transfer to ungraded schools during the 
year. Ninety-three (93) of these boys were so transferred ; 
thirty-five (35) were transferred to other schools or con- 
tinued on probation at their proper schools; four (4) 
were committed to the Newark City Home; and eight (8) 
were placed by their parents in parochial or private schools. 
One additional ungraded class was established during the 
year in a portable building which was placed on the site for 
the proposed building for the west side ungraded school. 
This class has been filled to its entire capacity throughout 
the year and will be continued until the new buildings are 
ready for occupancy. When the ungraded classes are re- 
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moved to the new buildings which will be provided with 
dining rooms and kitchens, I would most heartily recom- 
mend that cooking be added to their curriculum and that 
the pupils be allowed to eat for their luncheon whatever 
may be cooked at their morning lesson. I feel certain 
that many of these children who are ill-fed and badly 
nourished would yield much more readily to efforts for 
their reformation if they:could receive at least one good, 
wholesome meal each day. , If their minds are to be trained 
it seems essential that they receive sufficient bodily nourish- 
ment to sustain them, Many of them cannot secure enough 
of the proper sort of food at home and for such it would 
seem necessary that it be provided in these particular schools. 

Seven boys were arrested and were placed on probation 
during the year for violation of the newsboy ordinance. 
A complaint for violation of the law which fixes a penalty 
for contributing to the delinquency of a child was 
made by the Supervisor against the parents of one boy of 
nine years who was repeatedly found selling newspapers 
on the streets at midnight. This case was taken to the 
grand jury and the parents were called before the Juvenile 
Court where they were warned that they would be fined or 
sent to prison if the child was again found on the streets 
violating the newsboy ordinance. 

I give below a table of comparison showing the increase 
in the work accomplished by the department during this 
year in comparison with that accomplished last year. 
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TABLE OF COMPARISON OF WORK OF ATTENDANCE DEPART- 
MENT DURING SCHOOL YEARS 
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In conclusion I desire to express my gratitude to the 
Board of Education and to the City Superintendent for 
their hearty support during the entire year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. MacCALL, 


Supervisor of Attendance. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF MEDICAL 
INSPECTION 


To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—A glance at the statistical report of the 
year 1909-1910 shows that very close to twice as many 
pupils were presented to the medical inspectors for exami- 
nation during the past year, with a decrease of about 900 
exclusions over the corresponding period. This is gratify- 
ing for it is an indication that a larger amount of work was 
performed, with greater care, and a smaller loss in attend- 
ance. : 

The establishment of medical rooms in the various schools 
and the equipping of same has made it possible for-the 
physician to carry on his work in a more scientific, cleanly 
and careful manner. The physicians, by greater care, 
have discovered and diagnosed many more diseases. The 
practise of taking cultures from the nose and throat of 
suspected cases before exclusion has been the means of dis- 
covering and reporting to the Board of Health a number 
of cases of diphtheria that otherwise would have been un- 
reported and a source of spreading disease. The practice 
of examining the hands of pupils has resulted in finding 
many cases of scarlet fever which were in the worst stage 
of contagion for their fellow pupils. In fact, a marked 
advance has been made in the technique of carrying on 
the inspection of pupils. 

For years after the introduction of the physician in the 
schools his only duty was the inspection of pupils for con- 
tagious diseases. Later it was seen that the physician had 
a larger field of usefulness, namely, the examination of 
pupils for physical defects, such as would have the effect 
of retarding his growth and progress in school life. The 
object of this examination was to discover such defects, 
and if possible, bring about their removal, with a resultant 
improvement in the health both physical and mental, of the 
pupil. This examination was made compulsory on the part 
of all Boards of Education in this State of all pupils once 
a year. The department has attempted to carry out the 
letter of the law in this case, with the result that exactly 
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8,483 examinations were performed during the past year. 
Of this total number 6914% were found to have some 
defect, 3014% were free from defects. 

The following table of defects has been worked out to 
show what percentage of the total number of defective 
children are suffering with the various diseases or condi- 


tions. The fact that the total percentage of defects in this 
table totals more than 100% is due to there being, in some 
cases, more than one defect. 
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Great benefit has resulted to many children by these 
examinations, for some have had defects of the eyes, ears, 
nose, throat, lungs, muscles, etc., removed. This has been 
followed by an improvement in their physical health, 
intellectual progress, and better attendance in many cases. 
It is to be regretted that the force at the command of the 
Supervisor is not large enough to comply with the law and 
conduct an examination of all pupils yearly so that all 
might share whatever benefit is to be derived. With such 
a small force it is impossible to perform a second examina- 
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tion of a pupil, in order to note progress or give further 
advice. 

The campaign of education conducted all over the world 
has entered the public schools and it has been thought best 
by our Board of Education to carry this campaign to the 
pupils themselves, not to confine ourselves to the subject 
of tuberculosis, but to take in all the essential facts per- 
taining to personal and home hygiene. With this idea in 
view practical talks were delivered by the school nurses to 
the pupils during the past summer on such subjects as the 
care of the teeth, cleanliness, bathing, proper food, fresh 
air, rest under proper conditions, medical inspection and 
its objects. It is the intention of the Supervisor to continue 
these practical talks and demonstrations, as they have proved 
of great benefit and have been the means of correcting many 
defects that existed heretofore. It is expected that very 
soon the subject of personal hygiene and its effect on the 
health will be presented with even greater force by the 
physicians, with the aid of portable exhibits purchased by 
the Board of Education. It is not intended that these talks 
and demonstrations shall interfere with the study curriculum 
of the pupils, as they, in all probability, will be given either 
at the opening of school in the morning exercises or at 
other times when it is convenient, and of very short dura- 
tion. It must be apparent that the field of the school 
physician and his usefulness has been greatly added to 
with the result that greater benefit will accrue to the com- 
ing generation and that there will be an improvement in 
their health and a wider knowledge possessed by the laity 
of the proper care of their bodies. Enough cannot be said 
in praise of these public-spirited physicians who have de- 
voted so much valuable time each day to the care and pro- 
tection of our children. 


SCHOOL NURSES 


It was with some hesitation that the Supervisor recom- 
mended a year ago that nurses be added to the Department 
of Medical Inspection. J am pleased to state that these 
nurses have been a most valuable aid in following up the 
recommendations of the physicians, obtaining correction 
of defects and cure of diseases which otherwise would not 
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have been obtained. By devoting their whole day to the 
work they are able to perform more careful classroom in- 
spection, discovering diseases that escaped the eyes of the 
teacher. By treating children whose parents are too poor 
to. pay a physician they have succeeded in retaining in school 
pupils that would have been otherwise necessarily excluded 
‘by the medical inspectors. These eight nurses have com- 
pleted this first year with great credit to themselves and 
benefit to the school pupils. At the present time the district 
assigned each nurse is too large for her to do the best work. 
It should be noted that thirty-nine of the sixty-one schools 
have the services of a nurse and the force should be in- 
creased in order to furnish a nurse to each school. 

During the past year there have been filed in my office 
completed records of children examined to the number of 
10,480. 


Of this number 92% were cured. 
4% were improved. 
4% were not improved. 
42% of those having defective eyesight obtained glasses. 
11% of those suffering with adenoids were operated on. 
7% of those suffering with hypertrophied tonsils were 
operated on. 

18% of those having decayed teeth received dental treat- 

ment. 

This is a great improvement, both in the number of cases 
having received treatment and becoming benefited, largely 
through the efforts of the nurses connected with the de- 
partment. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CLINIC 


Under the present method in which cases of defects and 
diseases are handled a great loss in attendance is caused by 
the public school pupil having to leave school during the 
school hours to receive treatment or correction of diseases 
or defects. This is made necessary by the fact that, with 
possibly one exception, no public clinic is held in the city 
at hours that do not conflict with the school hours. These 
same cases could be cured and corrected in a much shorter 
period were the ,work entirely under the control of the 
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department of medical inspection. The records, if under 
the complete control of the department, from the beginning 
to the end of the case, would be more accurate and more 
reliable and it would not be necessary for the physician or 
nurse to question the word of a pupil as to whether 
treatment had been received. . 

The Supervisor is of the opinion that great benefit would 
be derived by the pupils and the school system by conduct- 
ing what might be termed one or more “Public School 
Clinics.” These clinics to be under the absolute control of 
the Board of Education and supervision of the Supervisor of — 
Medical Inspection; he to have the assistance of the phy- 
sicians and nurses under his control and to ally with himself 
whatever other authorities he might find necessary. The 
intention of the Supervisor is that in this clinic shall be 
treated all diseases and defects common to school children. 
including teeth, eyes, ears, nose, etc. It is not intended and 
should not be permitted that any one shall receive treatment 
in this clinic without investigation having been made at 
home by the nurse to ascertain the facts as to whether the 
request of the parents and the plea that they are too poor to 
pay for medical services is a just one. 

It might be claimed that this plan would promote pauper- 
ism and so be more harmful than good. The Supervisor 
does not fear that this would be the case as these same 
children, who would be treated at this clinic, are at the 
present time receiving free treatment from the various 
clinics situated about the city and the only difference would 
be the benefits as stated above. To the department there 
would be the added advantage connected with conducting 
such a clinic, that of greater interest because of the opportu- 
nity for the physicians and nurses to follow the cases until 
cured. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The Supervisor of Medical Inspection, during the past 
year, has had many occasions to criticise the degree of 
cleanliness of the schools. He is of the opinion that of 
all places the public school room should be, if possible, 
the cleanest and freest from dust and disease. As it is a 
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well established medical fact that a great many germs of 
disease are carried in the air by means of dust it will be 
apparent to anyone that where so many pupils are coming 
from homes of various types and degrees of sanitation, too 
much care and thought cannot be paid to the irradication 

of dirt and dust from the school buildings. The Super- 
visor has, at different times, recommended the stopping of 
dry sweeping in public schools and the use of some com- 
pound to keep down the dust while sweeping, and the 
installation of an adequate vacuum cleaner system in all 
public school buildings. 

The Supervisor regrets to say that he is of the opinion 
that in some instances the sanitary condition of some 
public schools is in the hands of janitors who are grossly 
incompetent and should be removed and replaced by some 
one physically able, willing and competent to carry out the 
orders of the Board of Education. I am of the opinion that 
the public schools in general will never be properly clean and 
kept clean until some one is given the authority to supervise 
the work of the janitors and recommend their dismissal 
where this is not properly done and orders carried out. 

The position of the janitor is, to my mind, one of the 
most important and responsible of any ‘employee of the 
Board of Education. He has within his control the lives 
and health of hundreds of children. It is not only neces- 
sary for him to have the knowledge of a stationary en- 
gineer, but he must have a knowledge of practical hygiene, 
as far as pertains to cleaning a building, and his personality is 
not the least of the necessary qualifications. The appointment 
of a Supervisor of Janitors, with the power to issue orders, 
subject to the rules of the Board, to report disobedience 
or inefficiency on the part of anyone and to conduct a 
school or meetings for janitors, at which time they could 
receive practical demonstrations, and knowledge that would 
be of value to them in their work, would go a long way 
toward correcting many of the evils that now exist. 


TRACHOMA CLASSES 


Through the activity of the nurses and physicians 104 
cases of trachoma (granular eyelids) were discovered in 
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the schools during the past year. This disease, because of 
its insidious course, may exist unnoticed for years unless 
an examination of the eyelids is made by a physician or 
nurse. 

The subject suffering with trachoma may for months 
have simply congested and inflamed eyelids, with burning 
and itching of the lids. This is accompanied later by a 
discharge, which discharge may be transferred by means 
of the fingers, handkerchiefs, towels, books, etc., to other 
unaffected pupils. The ultimate result of the disease is 
partial or total blindness in many unattended cases. The 
precaution of our government in not allowing anyone sub- 
ject to this disease to land in this country is a wise one. 
The exclusion of these cases from school has become a 
serious problem to the Supervisor, as it means often months 
of time lost, even in those cases where immediate treat- 
ment is sought, there being no reason for their exclusion 
except the danger of infection to others. 

I most earnestly urge your honorable Board to establish 
special classes, to provide for the education of these children 
while under treatment. 


FUMIGATION OF BUILDINGS AND CLASSROOMS 


A year ago I requested your Board that I be provided 
with a man to conduct the fumigation of classrooms and 
buildings. It has proved, in my judgment, to be a wise 
and timely request, for during this past year it has not 
been necessary for the department to request the aid of 
the Board of Health in fumigating except on one occasion. 
The fumigation has been done promptly on the day of 
request and in all 1,148 classrooms were fumigated. It is 
the practise of the Supervisor to order fumigated whole 
buildings whenever the records show any school district 
to contain an unusual number of infected buildings. This 
fumigation of whole buildings has been conducted on holi- 
days without interruption of the business of the schools. 


FRESH AIR CLASSES 


During the past few years a very interesting experiment 
has been tried out in many cities in this country as well as 
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in foreign countries. I refer to the Fresh Air or Open Air 
Classes. This idea originated in the widespread movement 
against the disease tuberculosis. In this campaign it was 
discovered what fresh air, sunlight and wholesome food 
would do for the building up of the human body. This 
treatment of housing and caring for public school children 
of low vitality or physical health in rooms with a much 
lower temperature, ventilated by simply removing the win- 
dows and supplying nourishing food, has resulted in 
marked improvement of their health and demonstrated 
the fallacy of the present day ordinarily over-heated rooms. 

The Supervisor of Medical Inspection desires to recom- 
mend a trial of Open Air Classes in some of the Newark 


‘schools. The expenses of furnishing sitting bags, caps, foot 


warmers and meals I feel certain will be justified by the 
improvement in the health of pupils and the consequent 
improvement in attendance. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING OF CLASSROOMS 


I desire to direct the attention of the Board of Edu- 
cation to the artificial lighting of rooms on dark days and 
especially in the evening schools. Those who have had 
charge of placing the outlets of these lights have, it is 
true, in many cases supplied plenty of light for the room 
in general, but have either neglected or have not seen the 
need of illuminating the object upon which work is being 
done without injuring the eyesight. There are a number 
of rooms in the public schools in which drawing or manual 
training is carried on, where the students, in order to do 
their work, must of necessity throw the shadow of their 
own bodies across their work. There are several rooms 
in which the glare of the high power Tungsten lights which 
are situated nearly on a line with the eyes of the pupils 
is absolutely injurious to their eves. More thought, there- 
fore, in the opinion of the Supervisor, should be given by 
those who are installing these lights, to the effect on the 
pupils’ physical health than has been done heretofore. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE J. HOLMES, 


Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 
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142 BoARD OF EDUCATION. 
REPORT OF BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


To the Board of Education: 


GENTLEMEN :—The following data covers the school year 
from July rst, 1909, to June 30th, 1910: 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD 


August 23rd, 24th, and 25th.—For elementary, promotion, . 
substitute, principal’s clerk, and principal's certificates. 


September 25th.—For assistant supervisor of -music cer- 
tificate. | 


November 27th.—For high school gymnastics certificate. 


December 27th, 28th, and 29th.—For elementary, promo- 
tion, substitute, principal’s clerk and principal's certificates. 


March 21st, 22nd, and 23rd.—For elementary, and pro- 
motion certificate. 


May 21ist—For the following high school certificates: 
English, Latin, German, mathematics, physics and chemis- 
try, biology, and history. 


June 4th—For manual training, physical training, and 
domestic science certificates. 


esides the above written examinations, the Board held 
forty-one’ (41) meetings for the purpose of oral examina- 
tion of candidates, consideration of text books, and for the 
transaction of general business. 
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NUMBER EXAMINED FOR EACH GRADE OF: CERTIFICATE 


Peinelitarywaosistail.tec. oo.) 
Primary head assistant....... 
Grammar first assistant...... 


PEMIICI DAL Oe cme ota ti eas 

‘Mich school sbiology ......... 
c PeareUnetinall..2F, cto 
‘ fO sed [21 hg We Pam na 
ts MoMA, Asiettse ine 
* “mathematics 
Seige?) ays ec ie ae ae 
it POOP UTLISEOL ak sty eo cake 


ae se 


physical training 
Pee otic SGlelICe.y.  V are et 
Deamual trainings Wi Ges es 
meysical (taining), ee 
eee Cal ms ants aie tae ee 
famed Ss (Clerk, ty in Se: 
Assistant supervisor of music. . 


Men 


Women 
25 
TO 
12 


1O 


9 
18 


os 


210 


Total 
28 
IO 
12 
IO 
18 
31 
44 
48 
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CERTIFICATES GRANTED 


By exam. 
Corade' ty wae res caps etc a leas 8 43 
Windérvarten wakes) vs FP, CAE i 2 
Primary head assistant....... 2 
Primary vice priticipalt yan... 4 hy 
Grammar first assistant....... 6 9 
Grammar vice principal....... 2 
Principal yi 2710 se wun eee oe 2 
Assistant supervisor of music. 4 
TOOMIeStic “SCIenicer at Lewes es 6 a 
Physical'trainine > 73 veo Noor Z 5 
High» school biology 3... open. 3 
i ee Carian tee wise Be 3 
‘“ mathematics 5 
- Pe ADV SIOS Nan: eens eenes 3 
aL PSEOLAT reir ane ae Ved 
Pens ROS RM wisi pa the 3 a 
Byening schools: tcl" eee <p 57 
“i OS COOKING: couse I 
Ht MU StenOoo ra piiyrahe sre ae I 
Plagyveroundy iene aoa ck ear a 52 
Rrincipds clerk os omi uae ei aie 2 
SUIDSELEUTE® | prawn eee, Mee 4 8 
121 130 
Certificates renewed: 
(SPA des Berit eae Seah Daan ee 
Pritictbalisaer aie vie wees 
ich echook: French ye% fe apes 


© 6! ef @- ete) ene “sitese @ je. ¥\ e's (6, b) © 


By indors. 


Total 


= cn 
BPNW FTWUWW DOF NHN NUP ON 


jd 


cn 


_ 


52 
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APPLICATIONS DENIED AND APPLICATIONS STILL UNDER 


CONSIDERATION 
Under 
Certificate Denied consideration 
Rereg rat: g a heise a ene haaatrstay aie) al deis WA Be Oiviars 6 
EAT y edd ASSIStAtie. Yer. cw rerente oe 4 
BPOIUAr YS MIGGS DITO pe Lecce «og sire ett a I 
SuAmMinar) Tinsh paSsistalth: 4's. wea aren as I I 
PeeIU aA Re Ath POLR LN ie, outs fae eigen tral 3 2 
bn ERG oe ata ge GL Sah aT W RigcS (Ofc etm aan Bl bee Ca DE 5 
Pa TISLOL Varah niu e ha aioe nhc 4 I 
i SPP IGLO OS Walaa ori: sts hee a kaes 3 
3 Pa VU OLISH scat ara dey. oat hve | Nate ALIS 2 
i Po eR eL IN At eens ee 2, yt on, 2 
Reber PEt ALIIN vitae ghets taiaa usenet sf ok ole i 
Bee iS CLOTUC adage as + kd Hcy late fF cenD I 
Baby lta AT ALAIN Gs Cok cM usr ecyigig d acerd oe ve ee 6 
High school physical training......... 3 3 
Assistant supervisor of music......... 2 
MI ph aatavet teedinty dina Sie ease ee I 1 
Pe SCHOOL oe. 5 of ea hk AES aie 6 I 
BCI Ee Lassa yes tia P's) a, clase sata «ate 8 
Patan on tay eae eka 59 23 


Respectfully submitted, 


TOs Ko SBT ON, 
Secretary. 
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SPECIAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS ON THE REBINDING 
AND ‘CARE. OFV TEXT BOOKS 


To the Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies: 


GENTLEMEN :—Forty-two books on the list of books fur- 
nished our schools were reported as unsatisfactorily bound 
by the publishers and were at once taken from the lists by 
your Committee until such time as the publishers were 
willing to bind them in a more satisfactory manner. In 
most cases the bindings have been greatly improved and the 
books returned to the lists. This action by your Committee 
was of greater value than would at first appear. It is fair 
to assume that the life of these books so improved has 
been extended one-half, that there will be a corresponding 
decrease in the books to be rebound, that the publishers will 
naturally give more attention to the binding of books and 
that all communities using these books will be benefited. 
Last year your Board spent $4,077.07 in the purchase of 
these books for the schools. 

About thirty-three thousand nine hundred sixty-eight 
books were sent to the depository June first as-discarded or 
worn out. 


Sixteen thousand four hundred and forty-one books were 
sent to the depository July first to be rebound or discarded. 


These books were disposed of as follows: 


Sent to other day or evening schools. .si....0.... 1,089 
On list—to be sent out on orders........ Br RN 1,558 
Off list—to be used in evening schools........... 4,006 
“~~ “to be sold as second hand books.......... 2,246 
Sold as* waste paper 5,585 lbs. for $41.81:....(est.) 8,300 
Sent togbe: rebound se 5c, ba Gore tie ras ek cael aaa eee 33,150 

‘Letal nn. igh e Olas wae ee ree cca oper eae 50,409 


Some of the books sent to be rebound were in a very 
dilapidated condition, so that in some cases three or four 
books were required to make one complete. | 
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The following will indicate the assignment of books and 


the percentage returned: 
Mr. A. 


No. 


No 


Per cent. 


: sent returned returned 

Normal school books...... 54 54°, 100. 

High school books......... 3,188 2,689 84.3 

Elementary school books... 3,843 2,054 53-4 

BLOtal conten crane 7,085 4,777 67.4 
Mr. B. 
High school books......... 2,994 2,853 95-9 
Elementary school books... 21,923 11,360 51.8 
(ETE ES see 24,917 14,213 57. 
Mr. C. 

Elementary school books... 449 R235 82:3 
Mr. D. 

Elementary school books... 533 337 63.2 
PER TAR EL osc cle ye ee he Lis bc ate 83 59 ihe 
LTS SEE A PO ER Ca ch aa 83 38 45.7 

OLAS gies a crack sige 33,150 19,659 59. 


Too much importance should not be attached to the per- 
centage of the books rebound unless the books returned are 
in good condition. 

Fifteen thousand four hundred and twenty-three volumes 
of rebound books have been returned to the schools, and 
four thousand two hundred thirty-six volumes are in stock 
to be sent out on the first orders received from the schools. 

Cost of books when new and when rebound compared: 


Cost new | Cost of rebinding Difference in cost 

ES Ea $4,667.78 $2,333.80 $2,333.89 
PUGET es) 4,281.62 2,023.36 2,258.26 
Vie 150.92 61.48 89.44 
Muveisl Ds shes ss 134.45 59.86 74.59 
(TT, 8 AN aa 23.94 15.20 8.74 
ADL ee re 30.54 20.30 16.24 
PeOta Ste. $9,295.25 $4,514.09 $4,781.16 


Some of these rebound books will last much longer than 
new ones, while others will not last so long; but it is fair 
to estimate that they will average the life of a new book. 

There has already been a marked improvement in the 
care of books in many ways. 


This being the first year of rebinding and the lateness of 
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the notice for the gathering of the books probably accounts 
for the fact that ten schools sent no books at all and twelve 
schools sent only the large ones. 

Several thousand books have just been received Fae the 
schools as worn out, discarded, or to be rebound. 

Labels have been printed to be placed in the books, espe- 
cially those used in more than one class. A geography which 
is the text for four classes (two years) when used in one 
class will be literally in rags in the portion of the book 
where used, while the other three-fourths of the book will 
be practically unused. The use of the label enabling the pupil 
to retain the book through the classes and thereby to wear 
the book throughout, will increase the life of the book 
several times, for the child will be proud of its temporary 
‘ownership, responsibility may be fixed and the wear of the 
other three-fourths of the book will be gained. Some schools 
have used this plan, others have partially used it, and still 
others have not used it at all. 

Thus money has been saved and the pupils have been 
supplied with books in proper condition, teaching respect 
for books, and care of property. 

In ordering books such care should be used that books, 
the life of which is at best two or three years, will be worn 
out before being discarded. I am convinced that no book 


should be discarded until worn out, except in special cases _ 


where the life of the book is beyond the ordinary. Surely 
a book good enough to order to-day with our extended list 
is good enough to wear out where its life is but a few years. 
Geographies are our most expensive books. In I909, we 
paid $3,533.64 for these books used in only four years of 
school work, and I am convinced that the book label should 
be used in all geographies and that the geography should 
pass with the pupil from grade to grade where that book 
meets the requirements of the course of study. This will 
insure the wear on all parts of the book. The use of the 
label might profitably be extended to other books used in 
more than one class. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. K. Sexton, 
Secretary, Board of Examiners. 


get 


APPENDIX A 


Accompanying City Superintendent’s Report 


REPORTS OF 
Assistant Superintendents and Supervisors 


(Extracts from) 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
CORSON 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in submitting at your re- 
quest my annual report for the year 1909-1910. 


TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


The problem of administration presented by the per capita 
appropriation of money is a very important one. There are 
wide differences in the management of the schools in the 
matter of equipment. In some the amount seems sufficient 
so that neither books nor supplies are lacking and the books 
are always in a satisfactory condition. There may be a 
few torn books, but not enough to cause more than passing 
comment. In other schools there are many torn, dirty, 
disreputable books. All things considered, there should be . 
greater economy and care in the use of supplies. I have 
known cases where complaint has been made of the appro- 
priation as inadequate, yet in the school of the complainant 
spellers were used in the second grade without authoriza- 
tion, and, in another case, two one-dollar histories are used 
by each pupil in the seventh grade. Closer supervision is 
needed to remedy such departures from the limitations set. 


ORGANIZATION, CLASSIFICATION, ETC. 


The systems of dismissal and assembly are not always 
economical and wise. There are some plans that have been 
inherited and there are certain traditions related thereto 
that are of moment in endeavoring to make changes. No 
one scheme can be followed, of course, for the buildings 
differ so in plan, but the confusion and delay caused by 
separating boys and girls so they may descend on separate 
sides of the building no longer has warrant. There was a 
time when this was sensible, but not now when the toilet 
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arrangements for the sexes are in the courts belonging to 
each. ‘The children mingle promiscuously in the classroom 
and on the street, and the delay and crisscrossing caused by 
separating them for the halls and stairs are unnecessary. 
Both alike should be dismissed on the side of the building 
more convenient, but each may assemble in their respective 
yards. Even this may be different, for several schools have 
one playground for boys and girls. The plan of having 
each teacher go down with her class is open to criticism. 
I think the school, and not the class, is the unit, and the 
better way is to place teachers at strategic points and move 
the school at one time. The method of leaving a building 
during a fire drill should not differ from that followed twice 
each day at dismissal. A change of practice is fraught with 
great danger. 

The distribution of pupils in the classes varies much in 
different schools: one school has 8% first grades, 5 second, 
4 third, 5 fourth, and 10 grammar classes; another has 6 
first, 6 second, 6 third, 5 fourth, 4 each of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, and 3 of the eighth. The latter is an eminently 
satisfactory classification, and indicates a very good condi- 
tion. The grading, too, is good. There are no divisions 
far apart in the same class. 

The placing of classes of closely related irattoe in adjacent 
or nearby rooms is a matter of some importance, inasmuch 
as teachers can conveniently work together, and they are 
more apt to confer about their work under such conditions. 
Sometimes two classes of the same grade will be a whole 
city block away from each other. The teachers are not~xapt 
to be familiar with what their colleagues are doing under 
such circumstances. Several schools present a solidarity 
and a unity of effort and co-operative spirit that distinguish 
them. Each grade constitutes a unit of effort, and the 
teachers plan their work together in the respective grades, 
examine each others’ classes, using the same questions, so 
there is a basis of comparison. 

A few years ago the morning session was shortened 
fifteen minutes, and the out-door recess was discontinued. 
There was some opposition at the time on the part of 
physicians, but the majority of votes sent in by parents 
favored the change. To-day we have the recess. again in 
most of the schools. It seems to be a necessity and is likely 
to remain a feature of the morning session at least, not- 
withstanding the excellence of the substitutes in the shape 
of “recreation” or “marching” or “exercises” which have 
been suggested as equally valuable. But even the substitu- 
tions noted require time. There have been added to the 
curriculum several subjects of study since the time\ of the 
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morning session was lessened, among which are calisthenics 
and gymnastics. The consumption of time by the many and 
varied interruptions, such as holidays, one-session days, 
practice for school entertainments, distribution of tickets for 
school functions, etc., makes it difficult for teachers to find 
time to teach the regular work. The interruptions of the 
work of the school are serious and vexatious. The necessity 
is to find adequate time for all the many activities required. 
I recommend that the fifteen minutes taken from the morning 
session be restored. Such restoration would tend to reduce 
the nervous irritability caused by the manifold demands and 
the limited time in which to meet them. The hurry and rush 
of the modern school affect both teacher and pupil in an 
unfavorable manner. 

In making a new time adjustment, there ought to be a 
change in the length of the day for the young children on 
part time. It is well known that these children have a 
session four hours in length. The first half hour of this 
period is of little value because of the noise of children 
playing in the yards; the last half hour is equally valueless 
because the little ones are jaded and worn, too tired to give 
attention. The long session deserves unqualified condemna- 
tion from every point of view, except the financial. The 
state pays for five hours, if the children attend four. There 
was until quite recently the same requirement of four hours 
for a stormy-day session, but this was changed to three 
hours, and it deserves the heartiest commendation of all 
parents and educators. The influences exerted to effect it 
should be put into operation again to the end that half-time 
children may be required to attend a session of only three 
hours in length. 

There is now no justification for the names primary and 
grammar as applied to departments in the same school. The 
distinctions which the names indicate have largely disap- 
peared, and what few may still persist are likely in due time 
to be eliminated entirely. The changes in the curriculum 
of the elementary school and the evolution of our system 
of education have made the school itself the unit. The 
names will without doubt continue to be used as a matter 
of convenience to distinguish schools having only four, five, 
or six grades and those having eight. As a relic of former. 
conditions there are primary vice-principals and grammar 
vice-principals. There are a number of schools in the city 
each having two vice-principals—one of the primary depart- 
ment and one of the grammar department. The duties are 
not well defined, and except in dignity, precedence, and sal- 
ary, the positions do not differ from those of head assistants. 
There are some schools where the vice-principals of the 
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primary departments have been relieved of classroom serv- 
_ ice, and are assigned to supervisory work. In these positions 

the duties do differ and in a very important manner from 
those of head assistants. It seems to me there should be 
one vice-principal in a school. The change should be ini- 
tiated by the appointment of a head assistant to each ‘va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of a vice-principal in a 
school where there are two. 


DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOLS 


In my study of the schools there is constant reminder of 
the theoretical, experimental character of the:work. The 
contrasts and the conflicting opinions show the need of a 
science of pedagogy. In one school no attention is given 
to phonics in the lower grades, and the children’s power in 
learning to read is not fully used. In another much 
attention is given to phonics, and the children gain power to 
teach themselves. In one school good habits of written 
work are made a fetish, and the children labor and labor, 
dwarfing their better selves because of the slavish adher- 
ence to a relatively lower ideal. In another school educative 
work is made of primary importance, and good habits of 
written work are not formed because of insufficient atten- 
tion and care. In one case I recently observed the same 
school under one condition and then under the other. Like 
all reform movements that of making the work of the school 
more educative instead of mechanical resulted in too great 
a loss in the formation of proper habits of work. The 
development of the children intellectually, the creation and 
fostering of interest, the encouragement of individual effort 
to the end that personal power may be developed are the 
chief ends, but why may not the subordinate but important 
one of good form and correct habits be included? Again, 
one principal believes any rational method of doing work 
ought to be accepted, and that the class teacher should be 
free to choose. In that school, there are different ways of 
doing the same thing in different classes. This weakens a 
school, for children are not able to build up the proper 
apperceptive systems. It would be right if the same teacher 
had the same pupils until they attained intellectual freedom, 
but with classes changing every five months such a plan is 
confusing and wasteful of energy. In another school the 
management is entirely different. The principal prescribes 
the methods, tests the classes, teaches much, fixes the 
standards, holds his teachers to the attainment of satis- 
factory and even creditable results, and is the life and 
spirit and motive force of the whole organization. He is 
not a boss, but a leader in it all. Under such conditions no 
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wonder that the results are good, that the work is systematic 
and methodical, that the teachers are industrious and ef- 
ficient, that the response in the way of interest and effort 
that is educative is strong. In such a school, law and 
authority are prominent, instead of license. The individual 
teacher under such a condition has the largest and the best 
freedom. Her ideas are adjusted to conform to a system 
‘that obtains throughout the school, hence the increment of 
power is greater than in a school where each teacher is 
allowed unlimited freedom without the restraining influence 
of a dominant co-ordinating power. 

The same contrasts hold in the discipline, making it seem 
that the principles of school management are only for aca- 
demic discussion. The teachers of one school “boss” and 
drive and pick at the pupils and make sarcastic, hurtful 
remarks to them. They manifest a peremptory, impatient, 
unsympathetic, and severe attitude toward the children. 
There is a lack of life and the need of stimulation. Such 
a school needs joy and hope. In another, there are evi- 
dences of happiness and good spirit everywhere. Because 
of the refinement, good taste, self-restraint, inspiration of 
teachers, the whole school has acquired a feeling of confi- 
dence, honor, and good will, and there are interest and 
industry everywhere. 

To one who studies the schools from year to year, it 
becomes clearly apparent that we American teachers make 
too much use of the recitation. In an ungraded district 
school, a teacher is necessarily employed in hearing lessons 
which have been prepared out of books by students alone. 
This is due to the large number of classes which do not 
permit her to teach but rather to hear lessons. The city 
graded school has not so many classes but, instead, recita- 
tions in many subjects. The truth is children in_ district 
schools are largely self-taught. In cities a large mass of 
the children are not as capable nor as self-reliant. There is 
not the same mental alertness nor is the interest in books 
as much in evidence. The many reasons for such a differ- 
ence are not now germane. It is necessary only to state 
the fact that thousands of city children are from homes 
where the daily grind of routine absorbs the parents and 
where the struggle for existence crowds everything else 
out of family life. There is not the same parental assistance 
nor the same stimulus to effort. Hearing lessons, therefore, 
should not be the chief academic activity of a city school. 
The study-lesson ought to be equally in evidence. I do not 
refer to “preparing the lesson” by the pupil. This is one of 
the most wasteful things in American schools. Children 
dawdle over the printed page with only partial attention, 
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the manner is listless, the mind preoccupied. After such 
a preparation the child fails in the recitation, is marked 
low, and is kept after school to learn it. The study-lesson: 
is a different thing and has different results. Our children 
need to be taught how to study, for they are helpless with 
books and maps, except to memorize the matter required 
in the former. Rote learning either of words or matter 
is the result of inadequate apperception. A real test of a 
good teacher is the assignment of a lesson, and this is a 
part of the study-lesson to which I refer. The skillful 
assignment introduces the unity that is to be taught, arouses 
the interest of the study by relating it to what he already 
knows, presents and helps with the technical difficulties, and 
stimulates his desire to learn. more. The acquisition of the 
lesson must then be made and this should be an independent 
effort, the teacher’s function being only to suggest when 
difficulties make a request for help imperative. The German 
schoolmaster is said to teach more effectively without 
text books than the American teacher can do with them. 
This I believe to be a libel, as stated, upon the American 
teacher, but that text books are too prominent in the work 
of teaching, and that lesson-hearing instead of lesson-study 
is an evil in our educational practice are too true. 

Another pedagogical sin in our educational practice is the 
quiescent attitude of the children in the recitations. They 
are told to “give attention” and this is almost an impossi- 
bility, for, as a rule, they cannot hear their mates farther 
than half way across the schoolroom, The children “sit in 
order” in an approved attitude of attention. They have 
only a small part in the exercise except as each in turn, or 
when called upon, is required to perform his individual 
part. This has grown out of the necessity of dealing with 
large numbers of children, is due, in short, to “mass teach- 
ing.” Parenthetically, I believe the greatest need of the 
schools to-day is the reduction in the size of the classes, so 
that not more than thirty-five children shall be in attendance: 
in any one class. The best philosophical thought of the 
_ present day claims that the school is a social institution, 
with a social mission, and that education is the regulation 
of the process whereby the individual comes to a share in 
the social consciousness of the race. ‘This embodies the 
ideal for which we strive. Our system of organization and 
methods of teaching alike not only retard but tend to pre- 
vent its realization. If the child is to be deprived 
of all spontaneous and really active participation in the 
recitation, he is dwarfed and not developed. There should 
be and there now is since the last series of grade meetings, 
a more pronounced effort to have the children participate 
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in the work by the use of their own powers, by discussion, 
by interchange of ideas, by giving them responsibility. 


‘A DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC OF OUR SCHOOLS 


There is one distinguishing and remarkable characteristic 
of our school system which has caused little comment. It 
‘is the evident happiness of most of our teaching corps in the 
work of the schools with the accompanying good will exist- 
ing between the teacher and the taught. The atmosphere of 
some of our classrooms is that of the cultivated home, there 
are good pictures on the wall, good housekeeping is evident 
in the order, cleanliness, and arrangement of the rooms, and 
the relations are cordial and very friendly without being 
familiar. It is desirable that this shall be true of all, and 
I believe it is true of an ever increasing number. I refer 
more particularly, however, to the lack of dwarfing and 
vexatious conditions which tend to fret and annoy the 
teachers. In no other large school system with which I 
am familiar can this be said with equal truth. To con- 
serve and develop the individuality of the teacher is a 
clearly defined aim in our educational practice, and this is 
the cause of the evident pleasure in the work. Our teachers 
are respected in the community, and their position is a 
desirable one; they are supported and strengthened in their 
work by an intelligent public opinion ever active in favor 
of the best things for the schools—and the schools them- 
selves reflect the interest thus manifested. | 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s Course of Illustrated Lectures in Ele- 
mentary Science was given, as usual, in the spring. Such 
lectures have been given in this subject for five years, and 
they are now a recognized part of the science work of the 
curriculum. Experts in botany, zoology, physics, and other 
branches of science have delivered them (illustrated by 
means of the stereopticon), and performed experiments that 
made the platforms of the assembly-rooms seem veritable 
laboratories. It is not possible to take the great mass of 
city children to field, meadow, and wood, where plant and 
animal life may be observed and where the best work of 
the kind required may be done. Nor is it practicable to 
obtain the full amount of material necessary to supply the 
classes for such work. By means of pictures, persons with 
vital interest which most young people take in this subject 
amply justifies an expenditure of money for these neces- 
sities. The addition of text books to the list insures ade- 
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quate provisions in this way, but we need apparatus. The 
interest is marked. A number of the principals teach the 
subject themselves, and their influence is thus a potent force 
in its success. In June an examination for the first time 
was given in the subject and with gratifying results. Be- 
cause of the large scope of the Course of Study and the 
varying conditions in the schools, wide latitude was given 
in this initial test. It will be less hereafter. The following 
is a sample paper: 


GRADE 8B 
JUNE, I9IO 


Answer the first and five others selected by the teacher. 
1. Describe an experiment performed in your class- 
room, and tell what you learned from it. 


2. Why can we hear the noise of an approaching train 
sooner by placing the ear upon the rail than by waiting 
for the sound to come through the air? 

3. Why does the megaphone used at Field Day enable 
the announcer to be heard better than if he called out events 
with his strongest voice? 

4. What is an echo? What is the difference between 
noise and a musical sound? How do the vibrations of the 
octave compare with the vibrations of the note itself? 

5. Tell how two people can hear each other by means of 
a telephone. 

6. What is the difference between a stringed and a wind 
instrument? | 


7. Why will a screen placed in front of a fire keep the 
heat from reaching you? 

8. Give brief experiments illustrating the mechanical 
means of producing heat (friction, percussion, compression). 

9. Which would burn you more seriously, hot water or 
hot fat? Explain your answer. How would you relieve 
such burns? 

10. Why do your clothes keep your body warm? 

ti. What is a thermometer? Why does the end of a 
teaspoon become hot when the bowl is in a cup of hot 
coffee? Give two poor conductors of heat and two good 
conductors. } | 

12. Why are iron tires heated before they are put 
upon wagon wheels? 

13. What is meant by the dew point? Do we have more 
or less dew formed on a cloudy night? Why? 


‘ 
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14. What effect does carbon dioxid have on an audience 
in a poorly ventilated room? 
15. Why do clothes dry sooner on a windy day than on 
a calm one? 
COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES 


The college extension lectures offered during the year for 
the benefit of teachers met with a very hearty reception. 
' The statistics of the courses and the finances of each have 
been submitted to you, and there remains but an expres- 
sion of appreciation for the response of the teachers to 
this very valuable means of culture and of professional sug- 
gestion and training. The attempt was made to help the 
teachers by the selection of courses that would strengthen 
the work of the schools: courses were given by college pro- 
fessors and other experts in drawing and music, in kinder- 
garten gifts and occupations, in general and special methods 
in the major subjects of the curriculum, in American his- 
tory, and in English. All were well supported, and the 
success of this kind of work is strong evidence of the su- 
perior character and earnestness of our teaching corps. 


TWO DISTINCT KINDS OF WORK TO MAKE A GOOD SCHOOL 


There are two distinct kinds of work necessary to make 
a good school—one administrative and the other pedagogical. 
Because our schools are becoming larger and. ever larger 
as the years pass, and because of the increase in the inter- 
ests and‘ activities which now enter into the life of the 
schools, the administrative duties are receiving too much of 
the time and attention of principals, and the pedagogical 
duties are thus crowded out of their rightful position. Per- 
haps this may be unavoidable, but that cannot possibly make 
it less regrettable. It may be a part of the great evolution- 
ary process in operation in school systems, and in the end 
there may be a new official—the “school administrator” in- 
stead of the principal. The latter name seems to connote 
more dignity, better professional equipment, a nobler con- 
ception of the office. To my mind there is danger in this 
administrative occupation—work in the office instead of the 
classroom. The principal should be the battery of the 
school, the source of power. He should have the unity of 
the work in mind and see that work in its largest aspects. 
He must secure the cooperation of all thorough pedagogical 
knowledge, insight, and conviction, making administrative 
acts a means to the great end of educational leadership. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DAVID B. CORSON, 
Assistant City Superintendent. 
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(Extracts from) 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
KENNEDY 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


DEAR Sir:—In accordance with your request, I hereby 
feature some of my work for the year 1909-I0. 


BOOKS READ BY THE CLASSES DURING THE SEMESTER 


In tabulating the reading of the grades under the heads— 
1. Poetry, including drama; 2. Fiction; 3. Civics and His- 
tory; 4. Biography; 5. Essays; 6. Nature; and 7. Graded 
Readers—I find that poetry and fiction constitute almost all 
the reading in our elementary schools. In the primary 
grades, the fiction takes the shape of fairy stories. In the 
grammar grades, Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Hawthorne, Rus- 
kin, Stevenson, Irving, Stockton, Mrs. Stowe, and Bulwer 
are the standards. The most significant feature of the sit- 
uation here in Newark is the prominence of the drama in 
our five upper grades. This perhaps cannot be matched by 
any city in the land, no less than twenty-six classes in the 
five grades mentioned having read a drama. I regard this 
as the chief advance made 1n the reading during the last ten 
years. The reading of poetry is more general through the 
grades, all including the second, using some material of this 
class. 

In biography, we have not reached a point that I think is 
attainable. This is either through the selection of the wrong 
material or the wrong placing of the books in the grades. 
Recently, standard lives of Lincoln, Daniel Boone, Admiral 
Farragut, Andrew Jackson, and Booker T. Washington were 
placed on the list. These works have not yet gained the 
favor that I think they should and will ultimately. “Up 
from Slavery” seems to be the most popular at the present 
time, because it is a tale of heroism, of a human being break- 
ing the bonds of birth, poverty, and caste, and rising to a 
commanding position in the eyes of the world by sheer force 
of devotion to a high purpose. I have been disappointed in 
the reception of the life of Daniel Boone. He was the 
pioneer conspicuous among the daring spirits that led in the 
conquest of the continent. I urge the further use of this 
book. Parton’s “Andrew Jackson” has not been read at all, 
so far as I can discover, yet he was one of the most pictur- 
esque and heroic characters in our nation’s history. His 
courage and democratic impulses when brought into action 
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in the presidential chair marked the coming of the new 
democracy—an epoch in our nation’s history. The story 
of his life, including his boyhood, is one of the most thrill- 
ing, abounding in all the picturesque qualities and traits that 
captivate youth. In Brooks’ “Life of Lincoln,” the story 
of his youth and young manhood is told in an entertaining 
way, but the story of his public life involves political dis- 
‘cussions, and these are topics not likely to excite so much 
interest among either children or women teachers. Yet, I 
cannot help thinking that in the 7A grade, portions of the 
political life of Lincoln as discussed by Noah Brooks will 
throw many. strong lights on the course in history for that 
grade. It is impossible to bring the reading of much history 
into the classroom because of the voluminous scope of the 
material, but it is within our power to read standard biog- 
raphies. The texts in this class of reading have too fre- 
quently been childish books. If we are able to read the best 
fiction and poetry, I am led to conclude that we can read 
standard biographies, especially of men whose names recur 
time and again on the pages the children are studying. I 
hope that an earnest effort will be made by teachers and 
principals to first find out the grade where the biographies 
of Lincoln, Jackson, Boone, Farragut, and Franklin can be 
used with greatest interest and profit, and then do all to 
rouse the interest of the children in these works. I regard 
it as a great misfortune that the Board of Examiners was 
compelled to cut off Scudder’s “Washington” last spring, 
but in view of the fact that the book had been on for twelve 
years and had ‘been called for by only. a few principals and 
teachers in that time, there was no other course left open to 
the Board in pruning the list of books practically dead. 
The almost exclusive use of poetry and fiction as material 
for reading in our grammar grades is open to some ques- 
tion. In this subject of the curriculum should we dwell en- 
tirely in the heaven ‘of the creative imagination and leave 
the earth we live on, to the geography and history classes? 
In starting this question I must not be understood as con- 
demning the supremacy of imaginative works in the reading 
of our schools. To maintain this supremacy is our duty for 
reasons well known, and that need not be discussed here. 
But this does not mean that we are to ignore in the choice 
of material a great world of prose literature that is not fic- 
tion. The present practice of selecting the reading from the 
classes indicated arises partly from the widespread novel- 
reading habit—a social force sure to be reflected in our 
schools—a habit that destroys the taste for anything else and 
the inclination to read it. The practice may further be ex- 
plained by the faulty application of a principle of education ; 
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namely, that the interests of the children are determining 
factors in the choice of books. This principle has been in- 
terpreted to mean a /aissez faire attitude on the part of the 
teacher—a passive waiting to see whether the child likes the 
piece—and, if not, that settles the question. Teachers 
should be sufficiently at home in the great world of prose 
literature dealing with real things to select suitable mate- 
rial, and professionally trained to place it before their classes 
in a way to stimulate their activity and liking. 


Only two classes during the year have read books in the 
class “Essays.” The works of John Burroughs on the list 
may be classified under ““Essays” and “Nature.” Ruskins’ 
“Sesame and Lilies,’ read by one class, might be called an 
essay. ‘Daniel Webster for Young Americans,” read by 
three classes and comprising the chief orations, may be clas- 
sified under “Essays.” The usual critical essay is beyond 
the’ elementary school. Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns,” 
~Macaulay’s “Essay on John Milton,” “Essay on Johnson and 
Goldsmith,’ “Hayne and Webster Debate,” “Essays of 
Elia” have been removed from the list of books because they 
have not been called for. A critical essay like those named 
of Macaulay and Carlyle are properly high school books. 


Books in the class “Nature Readers’ do not appeal to the ~ 
tastes of the teachers and children. Last spring when the 
Board of Examiners pruned the book list of all dead mate- 
rial—that is, books that had been rarely ordered or not or- 
dered at all during the last five years—the eliminations em- 
braced nearly all the nature readers. Some sixty texts in 
this class were stricken off as no longer in use. Under our 
system this means that children, teachers, and principals no 
longer care for these books—if they ever have cared for 
them. Whenever in the past there has been a pruning of 
the lists or a “clean up” of books “not in use,” this class of 
texts has comprised the larger part of the collections and 
eliminations. The reasons why these works fail to hold their 
place in the classes seem to be these :— 


1. They come into direct competition with some of the 
best literature of the race and world, and as many of them 
are not literature at all they fail to gain a place, especially 
under the conditions of free choice permitting in a large 
degree the tastes and preferences of those in the schools to 
decide what reading books on the list shall be used. Text 
books in other studies are limited in number, and the range 
of choice among them is comparatively narrow—not so in 
reading. 3 

2. Children are humanists. The humanities—the human- 
izing studies, literature and history, must from the nature 
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of the child-mind predominate in the elementary school and 
form the chief content of the studies pursued there. 


3. Many of these readers were designed to supplement 
nature study, but when they came to be used as a substitute 
for nature study children naturally lost interest, and the 
books were returned to the shelf. 


4. Teachers lack scientific training. Not only this, but 

many of them have grown up in surroundings that are 
urban and therefore removed from that direct contact with 
nature which a-:youth spent in the country alone can give. 
I conceive this to be a partial explanation of why John Bur- 
roughs’ books that are on the list are not read more. He 
is included among the myth-makers—the men who see na- 
ture with the imagination as well as with the eye. Science 
concerns itself with facts, their accurate observation and 
generalization. Knowledge of this kind belongs to the lit- 
erature of knowledge, not to the literature of power or of 
the spirit. John Burroughs is a careful and accurate ob- 
server, and any fact reported by him may be accepted with- 
out question, but he observes as an artist as well as a scien- 
tist, and the facts of nature help to interpret for him the 
mind and heart of man. His writings are full of the per- 
sonality of the writer. “An Idyll of the Honey-Bee” is a 
bit of literature as well as a record of observation. Bur- 
roughs was born a countryman. He spent his childhood in 
the region where the head waters of the Delaware have their 
rise. He writes of the spring on the slope of the hill on the 
farm, of the brook running through the meadows, of the 
swimming, fishing, and dam-building of his boyhood. He 
loved the woods passionately. “No one starts,” writes Mr. 
Burroughs, “in the study of natural history as he whose 
youth was passed on the farm. He has already got a great 
deal of it in his blood and bones.” It is this interest in the 
woods, the soil, and the waters around his home that adapts 
Burroughs’ writings to the elementary school. The very 
titles of his books suggest the fields where his knowledge 
and thought were gleaned: ‘Wake Robin,” “Locusts and 
Wild Honey,” “Winter Sunshine,” “Fresh Fields,” “Signs 
and Seasons” are the simple unaffected utterance of a man 
in close and normal intimacy with all his natural surround- 
ings. 

I am loath to see this great writer on nature pass from 
our schools because of indifference. If a “special taste” is 
needed to appreciate and enjoy him, I hope the teachers will 
cultivate it. I recommend the reading of “Birds and Bees’’ 
in whole or in part in the eighth grade. It is very certain 
that the pupils will not take the same interest in this book as 
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they will in “Julius Cesar” and “Ivanhoe,” but that will not 
be a good reason for failing to read the book as recom- 
mended. 


One other class remains to be considered—the grade read- 
ers. Eleven classes in the grammar grades during the last’ 
semester read a graded reader. By the action of the Board 
of Examiners, all readers above the fourth grade were re- 
moved. Their use for several years, as is well known, 
has been on the decrease, and it was thought that the time 
had come when they could be eliminated as far as class use 
was concerned. They have their use, however, as reference 
books, and especially books from which the teacher may 
read selections to her class, bearing on the various studies. 
I would strongly recommend that every grammar school 
teacher have on her desk a fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
reader from some of our best series. These books can yet 
be ordered for the teacher. In this connection let me say 
that not enough reading of this character is done by the 
teacher to her class. As part of the work in reading the 
teacher should have selections, from poetry, biography, 
history, science, standard essays, and great orations, and 
read these to her class when occasion arises, taking care 
always to name the author and the book from which the 
extract is; taken 1f-it-as a fragment and, of ‘course; 
giving the relation of the work read to the purpose 
in view. If the extract is from a book desirable for 
a child to read, as will often happen, the teacher should 
invariably recommend its reading to the children, and 
read it in such a way and make such selections from 
the book as are apt to stimulate and rouse interest in the 
child and create the desire to see more of the book. All of 
us can recall in our personal experience in school some 
book read or referred to in an impressive way by the teacher 
that has given rise to a desire to read that book. This part 
of the work in reading has been much neglected, and let me 
repeat that these grade readers which are selections marked 
by distinction of style, lofty sentiment, striking incidents, 
are well adapted to this purpose. 


The following summary will be interesting: 


Of the books read by the eighth grade during the semester 
“A Tale of Two Cities” was read by ten classes, “Hamlet? 
and “The Lady of the Lake” by seven each, “Ivanhoe” and 
“Richard IIT” by five each. Among the titles read are 
“Christmas Carol’? and “Hiawatha’”—works that should be 
read much earlier. The total number of different books read 
by the eighth grade was thirty-three. 
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The favorite reading of the seventh grade classes em- 
braced “‘As You Like It” read by six classes, “Paul Dombey” 
and the “Deerslayer” read by four classes each, “A-Hunting 
of the Deer” and “Sketch Book” read by three each. Total 
number of books read was forty-two. It will be observed 
that no strong favorites stand out in this grade. The read- 
ing had a wide range and great variety. 

_ The leaders in the sixth grade reading for the term were 

“David Copperfield” read by eight classes, “Evangeline” and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” five each, “Paul Dombey” and Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare” four each, “The Merchant of 
Venice” three classes. Total number of different books read 
by the grade forty-two. 

The fifth grade exhibits a marked tendency to favorites. 
“Hans Brinker” was read by nine classes, “Tanglewood 
Tales” eight classes, and “King of the Golden River” seven, 
“Story of the Greeks’ five, “Story of the Romans” four. 
“The Merchant of Venice” two, “Snow Bound” two. Total 
number of different books read by the grade sixty-two. If 
there is undue attachment to a few authors there is also a 
gratifying variety. 

The reading of the fourth grade is also marked by the 
prominence of a few favorites. “King Arthur and His 
Knights” was read by twelve classes, “Fanciful Tales” eight, 
“Wonder Book” seven, “Water Babies,’ ‘Tanglewood 
Tales,” and “Black Beauty” six each, “Little Lame Prince” 
and “King of the Golden River” four each, Lamb’s Tales, 
- “The Merchant of Venice,” and “Julius Czsar’ were read 
by one class each. Sixty-seven different books were read 
by all the classes during the term. | 

The reading of the third grade runs to favorites but also 
exhibits variety, comprising no less than sixty-eight differ- 
ent texts. The leaders are “Fifty Famous Stories,” read by 
twenty-two classes; “Hans Andersen,’ nineteen; “Stories 
of Great Americans,” thirteen; “Old Stories of the East” 
and “Book of Tales,” twelve each; while five classes read the 
“Wonder Book” and nine graded readers were used. 

In the second grade Grimm was read by forty-two 
classes, “Pinocchio” by twenty-seven, Scudder, twenty- 
three; “Robinson Crusoe,” seventeen ; “Big People and Lit- 
tle People of Other Lands,” “Fifty Famous Stories,” and 
“Alice in Wonderland,” by ten each. I hope many more 
classes in this grade will be able to read the last two books 
the coming year. Eight graded readers were used. Total 
number of different texts read by the grade, fifty. 

Before leaving this topic, I desire to make an urgent 
recommendation with respect to the reading of good biog- 
raphies now on the list but comparatively neglected. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 


i The reading of Franklin’s Autobiography in the eighth 
grade. 

2. The reading of Brooks’ “Lincoln” or Mahan’s “Farra- 
gut” in grade A. 

3. The reading of Thwaite’s “Daniel Boone” in grade 7B. 

4. The Peo Gine of Parton’s “Andrew Jackson” in grade 
Six. 

The reading of Booker T. Washington’s autobiogra- 
phy “Up. from Slavery” in grade five. 

6. The reading of some of the “Famous Men Series” ia 
the primary classes. 

It is not necessary that these works should be read from 
cover to cover in class. Judicious skipping, the omission of 
whole chapters even, is recommended especially where such 
omission does not break the continuity of the narrative, or 
where a brief abstract of the omitted portion is given by the 
teacher, or some pupil appointed for the purpose. 


THE PRINCIPALS RATINGS OF THE PUPILS IN READING 


In reviewing the ratings of the principals in the various 
schools, I find that nine principals vary from the ratings of 
the teachers at least two points in eight or more classes. One 
principal varies from the teacher two points or more in each 
of twenty-one classes. Another varies two points or more 
in eighteen classes. Two more principals vary two points 
or more in sixteen classes. Three principals vary from 
their teachers two points or more in the rating of twelve 
classes. 

Most of these variations are equally divided between 
higher and lower ratings as compared with the teachers’, but 
one principal who has varied two points or more from his 
teacher in the ratings of sixteen classes is above the teacher 
in every case except one, and in that case he is nine points 
below the rating of ‘the teacher. Another principal’s varia- 
tions are all on the side of higher marks except in two 
classes; another marks seven classes higher than the teacher 
in each case and only one class lower. Another principal 
marks eleven classes higher than the teacher in each case 
and only one class lower, and this is a principal who con- 
ducts the examination with great care. Ten principals show 
a decided variation from their teachers in the ratings of the 
classes, and the other eleven practically agree, showing in 
the ratings very little déviation from the judgment of the 
teacher. 

Most of these ratings range between the limits of seventy 
and ninety per cent. There are a few notable exceptions, 


- 
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however. One class is marked. fifty-six per cent. by the 
teacher and sixty-two by the principal. 

_ Some of the variations amount to as much as ten points 
in a per cent. rating. For example, one principal marks one 
class ten points lower than the teacher. Another principal 
marks a class nine points lower than the teacher. A third 
principal marks two classes each ten points lower and one 
. Class eleven points higher. Still another marks one class 
eleven points higher than the teacher. 


A study of these figures leads to certain conclusions: 


1. When the principal and teacher deviate ten points or 
more in a per cent. rating of a class, one of two things is 
evident, to wit: either they are judging by different stand- 
ards, or one or both of them are novices untrained to dis- 
criminate and judge. The remedy for the first condition is 
in a conference in which definite requirements shall be 
agreed upon and the children rated according to their ability 
to meet these requirements. The remedy for the second con- 
dition is time and the training that comes from experience. 

2. When the principal rates almost all his classes higher 
than the teacher it is evident that his judgment needs cor- 
rection. It is quite natural that he should give a more trust- 
worthy estimate of a pupil than the inexperienced young 
teacher, but where three principals rate twelve classes out 
of twenty-two, seventeen out of twenty-eight, and nineteen 
out of twenty-nine respectively above the teacher in each 
case and in only two cases are two of them below the 
teacher, they lay their ratings open to question. Many . 
teachers in all schools through constant practice in estimat- 
ing the standing of pupils come to have remarkably accurate 
judgments, and their ratings are seldom wide of the mark. 

3. The fact that almost all classes have ratings within 
the limits of seventy and ninety per cent. show a good degree 
of uniformity in the standards and requirements. The few 
exceptional cases of low ratings referred to above may be 
due to either poor grading, the use of too difficult a reader, 
or poor teaching. 

The regular examination by the principals of all the 
classes in reading has been a strong stimulus to this branch. 
Everywhere better books are read, better reading is heard, 
and more skill in teaching the subject is developed. | 

I commend the principals for their spirit and efficiency 
in conducting these examinations and making them a success. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. WILMER KENNEDY, 
Assistant City Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL 
TRAINING 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


Dear Sir:—The handwork of the primary grades has 
this year been greatly strengthened by the work of Miss 
Mary Geraghty, who, since her appointment as assistant 
supervisor of manual training, has given her whole time 
to the supervision of manual training in the first four school 
years. We have thus been able to more effectively help 
teachers to plan and execute the constructive work best 
adapted not only to their grade but also to their own par- 
ticular class. This additional help to teachers has resulted 
in making the handwork a more vital part of the school life. 
Correlations have been more real; activities have more 
fittingly illustrated the formal studies, have in fact in many 
cases in the lower grades been made the basis of work in 
other lines. For the periods of relaxation from formal 
work we have planned much valuable occupational work 
of a distinctively educational character. 

Each year brings some new thought into the aims of our 
grammar grade manual training. This year more than ever 
before we are hearing the insistent call to help solve the 
problem of industrial education. We can no longer con- 
tent ourselves with fashioning articles of use for home, 
school, or play, and all for purely cultural reasons. We 
must investigate at first hand, problems that have a scien- 
tific or industrial trend; problems that will cause a boy 
to feel that he has a real relation to the busy, thinking, 
active world beyond the immediate circle of home and 
school. 

This does not mean a radical change in our equipments 
or a wide divergence in use of material and processes, but 
rather a change of heart as to the spirit in which we ap- 
proach the subject of manual training. We have got to 
widen our horizon, to clarify our vision, to cease doing 
the things that are only for now, and attempt those that 
while they are rooted and grounded in a strong present 
interest reach out toward the things of the future. In the 
furtherance of this new aim, we have this year in some 
classes made derricks, motor boats, telegraph instruments, 
and flying machines instead of brackets, pencil trays, boxes, 
and stools. 

If such work is opportunely offered, that is, at a time 
when the boy’s mind is ready to react on the suggestion in 
such activity, we find that boys of decided academic and 
those of mechanical or industrial tendencies both take keen 
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delight in the projects, and each seems to get out of the 
work a quickening in kind, of the intelligence he has put 
into it, the one general, the other specific. 


AFTER SCHOOL CLASSES 


To give boys who were interested in scientific, mechani- 
cal, and industrial projects further time and opportunity for 
investigation and construction we have had in successful 
operation during the year several volunteer classes. These 
classes have met in the manual training shop after school 
hours, and have engaged in the study of problems of par- 
ticular interest to the boys constituting the class. In these 
classes, enthusiasm ran high, and good work was done. 

During the coming year I should like to have each shop 
open one day a week after school from three o’clock to 
four-thirty for the prosecution of special work in 
general mechanics. The type of problem should vary with 
each center, and boys interested in the subject to be con- 
sidered in any center, whether regularly belonging to that 
shop or not, could join the class. 

I would suggest as some of the subjects for Sr Sn eeTy 
in these volunteer classes: 

Aviation—including a study of dirigible balloons, ites 
gliders, and flying machines. 

Telegraphy—including a study of the construction of the 
instruments used and installation of same. 

Wireless telegraphy—with construction of instruments. 

Boat building—including both sail and motor types. 

Simple electrical work—including study of bells, batteries, 
lights, and motors. 

Printing—including study and construction of simple 
press. 

If these classes are organized on the club plan, the cost 
of materials can largely be met by the members. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


With the installation of our metal working equipment at 
the high school, we were able this year to offer as great a 
variety of craft work as I believe desirable in a classical or 
general high.school. In a school of this kind the handwork 
planned must be of definite cultural rather than industrial 
type. The work must be undertaken in the spirit of the artist 
craftsman—he who first plans a thing of beauty or utility 
and then using a material consistent with its function gives 
it fitting form. 

Working in conjunction with the art department we are 
now offering to boys and girls work in stenciling, wood block 
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printing, leather tooling, joinery, wood turning, cabinet mak- 
ing, and art metal work. 

The work of the year bears the stamp of the true crafts- 
man—good design and clean cut technique betokening love 
of creation and joy in execution. 


EVENING SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL WORK 


When the industrial classes were organized at the 
opening of the evening school term, it was found that 
there was an increased demand for work in mechanical 
drawing. Many did not care to take the shop work offered, 
but preferred to specialize in the drawing or to combine it 
with mathematics or some other academic study. To supply 
this demand and to better fit our work to known needs as 
voiced by the pupils we revised the course of study. 

The first year’s work was made of a general character, 
planned to give knowledge of the principles underlying all 
working drawings and to familiarize the student with the 
nomenclature, conventions, symbols, and lines in common 
use by both machine and architectural draftsmen. 

The second year’s work was so planned that a pupil could 

choose the kind of drafting he was most interested in, or 
the type that would be of most use to him in his daily 
work. A special line of work was therefore offered to 
plumbers, another. to steam fitters, to sheet metal workers, 
to carpenters, and to machinists. In every case we tried to 
give with the drawing the mathematics and general science 
pertinent to the subject. 
_ This differentiation once established, the third year’s work 
takes care of itself, and for any group of students does 
not change in kind but advances along the chosen line to 
problems calling for a wider application of principles, de- 
manding greater thought and more serious manipulatory 
excellence. 


THE ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


The Warren Street elementary industrial school opened 
in March marks an entirely new departure in our public 
school work. It opens a new avenue of approach to a 
vocation, because it offers a boy a chance of finding out 
what kind of a vocation he is fitted for, by testing him 
during a period when if not in school he could not, by reason 
of age, be employed in any position leading to a permanent 
vocation or trade. 

The aim of the school then is not to teach a trade, but 
through studying the processes, handling the materials, and 
working with the tools characteristic of several trades that 
are strongly differentiated from each other, to help a boy 
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already known to be inclined toward some mechanical pur- 
suit to determine just what particular trade or vocation 
he would be most successful and happy in pursuing. 

The problems of this school are all new, and whether 
they concern the selection of pupils and teachers, or the 
relation of school to the school higher up, to future em- 
ployer of the graduates, to trade organizations, we have no 
precedent to guide us. We have got to study our prob- 
lems and solve them the way our best thought dictates. 

The aims of the schools are so different from those of 
our other schools that there are as yet no main travelled 
roads leading to the realization of those aims. We are 
among the pioneers in industrial education, we must blaze 
our own trail, and, refusing to be led aside by the insistent 
call of tradition and convention, make our paths lead straight 
to that end which we believe to be the real purpose of the 
school. 7 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eri Pickwick, Jr., 
Director of Manual Training. 
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REPORT OF.THE DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


Dear Sir—Just now, while so much attention is being 
directed to open air classes, to tuberculosis and its sup- 
pression and prevention, to mental deficiency, to special 
classes for the deaf and dumb and for the blind, and to 
schools for truant and incorrigible children, it may be well 
to consider the very close relation that physical training 
bears to the subject. Good health is the greatest prize 
one can enjoy; it is far more precious than mental acute- 
ness or manual dexterity, valuable as these qualities are. 
We ought, therefore, to emphasize physical training for 
the weak and defective classes, because, by it many, if not 
all, may be developed to withstand and outgrow ill health 
and functional disorder. 

In any wise scheme of protecting the physical welfare 
of the rising generation—and not to do so means a useless 
expenditure of money on weak children who may die after a 
few years of unfruitful education—physical training must 
supplement the work of the class teacher and of the medi- 
cal officer, which is, to a great extent, vigilance against 
contagious and infectious diseases. By developing a new 
generation strong in physique, functionally sound, and 
able to withstand the weakening influences attending growth, 
physical training does as much perhaps to safeguard the 
city’s future citizenship as any other means that can be 
taken by the Board of Education. Where medical inspec- 
tion discovers a physical defect or a bodily condition to be 
remedied, it is the work of the physical trainer to try to 
effect a cure. The physical training instructor must teach 
proper methods of breathing and hygiene to the tubercular 
subject, must train the neuro-muscular centers and the 
imperfect or undeveloped motor pathways of the mentally 
deficient by carefully prescribed exercises, must strengthen 
the physical tone of the weak or anemic child—an easy 
subject to disease. In fact, the value of the doctor’s in- 
spection and diagnosis is partially lost unless we go on from 
that point and effect permanent relief in those cases which 
need careful corrective exercise as prescribed by the physi- 
cian. The medical inspection shows that the child suffers 
from anemia, kyphosis, scoliosis, headache, flatfoot, consti- 
pation, chorea, poor circulation, indigestion, lung trouble, 
or nervousness; therefore, expert teachers should give these 
children corrective exercises day after day until a cure is 
effected; otherwise, what is the use of the diagnosis? 
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GYMNASIUM 


There are now five gymnasiums running regularly in 
the elementary schools, with several more in course of con- 
struction in connection with new buildings. There can be 
“no question about the beneficial influence these gymnasiums 
have on the education of the children who attend them. In 
_ the first place, these gymnasiums provide large well-aired 
rooms, hygienically arranged for exercise, in contrast to 
the desk-filled classrooms with their narrow aisles which 
must otherwise serve for physical exercise. Again these 
regular gymnasiums provide conveniences for strenuous 
work—climbing, running, jumping, and vaulting—as con- 
trasted to mere free hand exercises in the classrooms. A 
visit to one of these gymnasiums, where well set-up boys 
and girls execute with snap and precision exercises which 
develop strength and courage, on the ladders or the bars, 
will arouse anyone to enthusiasm. 

The men who have so far been appointed as gymnasium 
instructors are above the ordinary in fitness and ability, be- 
cause the board of examiners has been very careful in the 
selection. The influence these instructors have on children 
is likely to be greater than that of any other teacher. They 
should, therefore, be men who will have the respect of all. 
They will necessarily be popular with their pupils, and 
hence will be copied and imitated in their speech and man- 
ners. They should, therefore, set a model of good form to 
be followed, not only in the gymnasium but on the athletic 
field where gentlemanly conduct and fairness must prevail. 
These men, as a rule, work longer hours than the rest of 
the teaching force. They are out with their teams, or in 
the gymnasium, until long after five o’clock and hence, in 
my judgment, deserve recognition for this in the salary 
schedule. 

At the Barringer High School the gymnasium has been 
completed, and is running full to overcrowded. The con- 
ditions there show the necessity for two separate gymna- 
siums—one for boys and one for girls—in future co-educa- 
tional high schools. 

Both at the Normal and Training School, and at the 
Barringer High School, a system of marking has been 
inaugurated so that each pupil is now rated in gymnastics, 
and a satisfactory mark must be obtained before promo- 
tion. This raises the pupil’s work in the gymnasium to the 
importance of the regular subjects in the curriculum; be- 
sides this, it enables the pupil to have a mark at the end 
of the term which will show his proficiency in comparison 
with that of other pupils in the subject. It also enables the 
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gymnasium teacher to keep an accurate record of a pupil’s 
ability and progress, and thus direct his work so that he 
can make greater improvement. Altogether it will bring 
about a higher standard of work and make the accomplish- 
ment less difficult. 


MARKING SYSTEM. RECOMMENDED 


I earnestly recommend a marking system for gymnastics 
in all schools. A system of marking would induce the class 
teacher to observe carefully the work of the individuals com- 
posing her class, whether each pupil were taking exercise 
with vigor, improving in form from day to day, forming 
habits of correct posture, etc. All this ought to be care- 
fully recorded. Without a marking system the tendency is 
to slight observation of the single student. Impressions of 
good or bad work are taken from the apparent uniformity 
of the mass. drill. 

ATHLETICS 


Athletics have had a marvelous growth during the last 
few years. Progressive school men everywhere have given 
their approval to the movement, recognizing that organized 
athletics are a valuable aid in school development. Nearly 
every important city in the country now has its school ath- 
letic association, supported wholly or in part by the board 
of education. Our association was the second association 
to organize in this country. It has maintained its place, in 
my opinion, as second only to New York City’s huge under- 
taking which has the unqualified support of the board of 
education of that city. “ 

The Board of Education of Newark has been generous 
in setting aside an afternoon for the great annual athletic 
carnival, where four thousand boys try out their physical 
prowess in track and field contests for individual prizes and 
school supremacy. It has been generous also in supplying 
an athletic field so that the boys and girls may have a place 
of their own for athletic development. In every way it has 
shown a great interest in athletic development. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


Playgrounds, as developed by the Board of Education, 
have included as a part manual and physical education ac- 
cording to the approved recreational methods of the best 
authorities. They have been maintained for seven weeks 
during the summer vacation. When we consider that 
school playgrounds in most neighborhoods are the only safe 
and suitable play space for children, it can readily be seen 
that they would be of greater benefit if organized to run the 
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greater part of the year in connection perhaps with regular 
school work. Simply to keep the yards open after school is 
not enough; teachers should be in charge of the yards after 
school hours in order to organize play. Directed play is 
the only successful way of interesting and attracting chil- 
dren. By this means we can combat the influence of the 
street with all its dangers, which is far more interesting to 
‘the child than the school yard when there is nothing going 
on. 
AFTER SCHOOL RECREATION CENTRES 


The Board of Education has maintained now ‘for two 
years after school recreation centres for girls. This year 
ten centres are to be opened in school auditoriums for girls 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, where by per- 
mission of their parents they may join classes in which 
recreation and physical development in the form of folk 
dancing and various games, are the combined objects, Each 
of these classes is under the direction of a special teacher. 


NIGHT SCHOOL GYMNASIUMS 2 


Gymnasiums in night schools have been maintained and 
special teachers assigned to conduct classes made up of night 
school pupils. The principals of these schools report that 
such classes are popular and well attended. As at present 
organized, this department has no connection with these 
evening gymnasium classes, although they naturally use the 
apparatus of the day schools, and should have some techni- 
cal oversight. I recommend that they be placed under the 
direction of this department. 


SCHOOL YARDS 


Before closing, I wish to make a plea for better and more- 
attractive school yards. The scope of usefulness of these 
yards can be very greatly increased by following uniform 
plans of yard development. The first impression of a school 
yard is usually an unpleasant one. One gets the idea of 
sombre barrenness, of dust clouds, and sun-baked pave- 
ments in the summer, and of cold, bleak wind-swept areas 
in the winter. In most cities school yards, instead of hav- 
ing pleasant, shady play spaces for summer, and ice-slides, 
wind-breaks, and flooded skating rinks for winter, are 
mere pens for corralling children until they shall be marched 
to their classrooms. 

The purpose of the school yard is for: 

(a) School assemblage before the school is open; (b) 
Recess; (c) Out-door gymnastics; (d) Organized play- 
grounds; (e) Athletics; (f) Play after school. 
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To carry out this purpose it should have: 

(a) Seats and benches; (b) Shade; (c) Flowers and 
grass in small plots; (d) Walks; (e) Proper playground 
surfacing; (f) Playground equipment ; (g) Athletic equip- 
ment; (h) Ornamental solid cement fences. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RANDALL D. WARDEN, 
Director of Physical Training. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


DEAR™S1R :—Industries are largely dependent upon the 
artistic capacity of the workmen. A few years ago schools 
of design were established to meet the wants of these in- 
dustries, but these schools were so largely controlled by 
‘artists that art after a time absorbed the design and the 
industries suffered. To-day, to satisfy the industrial need, 
technical schools are being instituted and the artisan is 
being taught the art involved in his trade. But many of 
our boys and girls upon whom we must depend for the 
future citizen never reach these schools of technique, and 
they must acquire the requisite training elsewhere. The 
public schools have an important duty to perform if they 
rightly direct the education of these boys and girls. Newark 
is a great center of industry and we must educate our 
youth to appreciate the beautiful and to become skillful 
craftsmen. ‘The teachers feel the great work before them 
and they must keep pace with the progress now being made 
iu the educational world. It is our purpose to discourage 
childish craftsmenship with which we can well dispense and 
to teach in a simple way the appropriateness of design to 
material—be it wood, metal, or textile—and the limitation 
of all materials. The teacher through her knowledge must 
show the modifications and adaptations of ideas in execution. 
Children should be led to see that a lesson illustrating space 
division on a well spaced stained glass window suitable for 
transom, bathroom, or church will give them principles of 
wide application which they may adapt to the spacing of 
tiles, rugs, book covers, posters, etc. 


DRAWING IN GRAMMAR GRADES 


That our design in the grammar grades is becoming 
practical and closely related in the crafts has been this 
year illustrated in many schools. Sixth year classes de- 
signed wall paper for kindergarten play houses, built by 
the same classes. Sewing, manual training and design dis- 
play a beautiful correlated sequence from kindergarten to 
high school. Fifth grade classes all over the city decorated 
bibs for the baby hospital, and quilts to be donated for cov- 
ering a crib in the Crippled Children’s Home. These quilts - 
were composed of squares decorated with animal forms 
which had been translated to be in rhythm with the square 
—the adjustment made that the form would lose its life, 
conforming to the flat surface, subordinating not over- 
powering use. Insect forms were conventionalized, adapted 
to space, and used to decorate canvas covers for note books, 
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In the sixth grade a series of exercises in adjustment of 
abstract forms to corners, circles, and rectangles resulted 
in outlined designs on scarfs, center-pieces, doilies and hand- 
kerchief cases. In the seventh and eighth grades the plant 
form has been used for decorative purposes, as it lends 
itself most consistently to the greatest variety of material. 
After an analytical study of a flower a selection is made of 
the part best adapted to the object to be decorated. The 
part is conventionalized, then translated to be in harmony 
with the form and material to be decorated. Next a stencil 
is made, and the motifs used in decorating magazine covers 
(several of which from all over the city will be donated to 
the Free Public Library) and scrim curtains. (This last 
problem has been a contest and the best design is selected 
to decorate the curtains to be used in the hallway, office or 
the class-room). Beside the usual decorations of the wood 
work of the Manual Training Department, there have been 
collars, cuffs, sofa pillows, screens, etc., each decorated with 
the thought of. simplicity and fitness to use. 

Through this interrelation of sewing, manual training, 
and drawing the teachers who instruct in drawing are 
becoming familiar with the needs for the craft and some 
of its technical details, and the manual training teachers 
are becoming more familiar with the elements of design and 
gaining more accurate knowledge of its principles. 


DRAWING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


From fifteen to twenty years of age there is an increased 
desire for personal adornment and “the beautifying of the 
home as a stage setting for personal charm; an increased 
interest in the manufacturer and tradesman. There is at 
this time a marked division in the desires of the boys and 
the girls in their tastes along art lines. It seems to warrant 
the belief that with instructors specially qualified there 
should be separate courses for our boys and girls in the 
high school. Both should be dominated by one thought, 
“Appreciation of harmony in line and color,” but the es- 
sential principles and products should relate to the future 
life of the boys in the world, and to that of the girls in the 
home or school. 


DRAWING IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Many of our students, at the close of the four years in 
high school enter the normal school. Here there should be 
adequate facilities for instruction that will broaden the art 
interpretation and admit of sufficient training in method 
of presentation and theory to prepare for the class room 
teaching in any grade below the high school. The scope of 
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training should include on the part of the student personal 
practice in applied principle; a review of technique to the 
ready handling of all media, and a review of art history. 
The art history is for art appreciation, and to show the 
relation of art to history and craft. There should also be a 
picture analysis with a study of the mental, physical and 
spiritual influence of picture composition. The present need 
‘in our city normal school is a room properly furnished and 
an added instructor who can spend at least one day a week 
aiding in the classroom. 
COLLEGE EXTENSION WORK 


The educational movement of recent years toward in- 
dustrial art training in our public schools has taught many 
of our teachers how meagre was the art training in their 
respective normal schools. They have felt the need for more 
adequate instruction than could be given at a grade meeting, 
because of the diversity of wants. A lively interest in the 
art lectures in connection with the college extension work 
has been the result. There has been for three winters an 
elementary class in composition and applied design averag- 
ing in numbers over sixty; and we are now starting upon 
the second year with an advanced class as well as an 
elementary class. 

ART LECTURES, MUSEUMS, GALLERIES, EXHIBITS, ETC. 


There has been a large attendance at all of the compli- 
mentary art lectures; all the year there has been an interest 
displayed in the art work by visits to art museums, galleries, 
exhibits, libraries and industries. : 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Newark Free Public Library has been of great as- 
sistance to our teachers by means of its art reference room. 
Pictures have been furnished for the purpose of teaching 
geography, history, or language lessons, and for study in art 
composition. Through many exhibitions the teachers have 
learned to understand the beauties of prints, cartoons, and 
book plate designs. 

FAWCETT MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Miss Constance de Bow, who for two years availed her- 
self of the privileges of the Fawcett Memorial Scholarship 
in Pratt Institute, graduated in June with very creditable 
mention. One of Miss de Bow’s paintings was entered for 
the American water color exhibit. Miss de Bow is now 
employed in costume designing in New York City. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eva. E. STRUBLE, 
Supervisor of Drawing. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF PENMAN- 
SilP 


To the City Superintendent of Schools :— 


DEAR Sir :—There has been improvement in the character 
of the written work in most schools during the year, re- 
sulting from an extra effort made to strengthen the form 
side and to emphasize the careful placing and arrangement 
of the matter on paper. As a preparation for the work of 
the present year, the teachers of all the grades were care- 
fully instructed on methods of teaching position, form, and 
movement. : 

In the lower grades the aim has been to acquire correct 
habits of position, to get a correct idea of the letter forms 
and to combine and space them properly. Emphasis. has 
been placed on healthful position of body and easy, relaxed 
position of the hands and arms which are results of constant 
training and gradual growth. The habit must be formed in 

the first years of school life. 

In all of the upper grades beginning with the Fourth A, 
muscle training is an important part of the teacher’s instruc- 
tion. Here, if ever, pupils must acquire freedom and ease 
in writing and for that reason muscular movement exercises 
predominate in all practice work. The models used in these 
grades still hold to the natural grouping of letters of the 
lower grades, but there is organized around these letters a 
large variety of drill exercises. The intention is to grad- 
ually develop a free-arm movement and to lead pupils into a 
practical speed without sacrificing good forms already ac- 
quired. | 

The objection raised to some systems and methods of 
teaching now used is that they hold-the pupil firmly to one 
particular way of writing which in the end produces a same- 
ness that is really objectionable and tends to destroy individ- 
uality. Our aim is to help pupils in the higher grades to 
develop a natural or individual style that is easy to read and 
has character and speed. 

I would most earnestly urge allowing one hour a week for 
practice on movement and form in the seventh and eighth 
grades, where a strong, natural hand should be developed. 
This is being done*in all cities of which I have any knowl- 
edge. 

i wish to bring to your attention again the fact that an 
assistant director of writing is greatly needed in our schools 
in order to obtain the very best results. The classes should 
be visited more frequently, and should have the help and 
encouragement that a competent assistant would be able to 
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give. Writing is certainly equal in importance to any of the 
special subjects now taught, some of which have three or 
more instructors. I would suggest that one of our regular 
teachers be assigned to this work for one year at least. The 
results obtained would more than justify the additional 
expense. 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. W. SLocuM, 
Supervisor of Writing. 
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REPOR DOr ete: SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 


To the City Superintendent of Schools:— 


Dear Sir:—In August, nineteen hundred and nine, Mr. 
George W. Tomkins, Vice-President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, suggested a musical contest in the city, similar in a 
‘way to the yearly exhibit of the physical culture department. 

By reason of the difference in character of the two sub- 
jects, the contest took the form of a Song Festival. A com- 
mittee of principals was appointed, and this, divided into 
various sub-committees, managed all sides of the affair. All 
schools except two or three were represented in one number 
on the program. The grammar schools were represented 
in three or more choruses. 

The effect on the music in the schools has been marked, 
and much enthusiasm on the part of individual schools has 
been the result. The smoothness with which large numbers 
of children were handled, the absence of all disorder, and 
the success attending each recital, reflect great credit on the 
principals, teachers, and all those who took part. 

There has been no music in the Barringer High School 
since Mr. Safford resigned one year ago. On account of the 
crowded conditions, necessitating the use of annexes in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, it was thought best to wait until 
some relief was afforded and the unity of the school less 
broken. Now that the East Side High School is about to 
be opened, the opportunity for continuing the music in the 
high schools will be afforded. I am very anxious that the 
work of the pupils who complete the grammar _ schools 
should be continued by competent instructors in the high 
schools. 

The assembly rooms in the various school buildings give 
opportunity for fine chorus work. In many schools this work 
is very successfully conducted by the vice-principal. This is 
as it should be. The position of vice-principal, by virtue of 
its extra salary and title, would indicate executive ability 
and some musical training on the part of the person holding 
the same. In many instances, however, the music of the 
assembly is carried on by teachers other than: vice-principals. 
There is no recompense for such service, and it is volun- 
tarily done for the welfare of the school. In some cities 
an extra bonus of a small amount of money is paid monthly 
to such teachers not occupying an executive position. I 
trust something of this kind may be inaugurated in our sys- 
tem. 

The list of music books recently adopted will give fine 
material for. the development of the music from the art as 
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well as the scientific side. The contents of the new books 
include selections from standard oratorios and operas, repre- 
senting also the best composers. This alone will give the 
pupils contact with music other than the stereotyped school 
songs. 

Respectfully submitted, 


LouIsE WESTWOOD, 
Supervisor of Music. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF DOMESTIC 
ARO 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


Dear Sir:—There have been during the year no radical 
changes in either day or evening work. Although the sub- 
ject has not been extended to new grades, the increase in 
grammar grades as a.result of the compulsory attendance 
law, the addition of grammar grades to primary schools and 
the building of new schools have all combined to enlarge 
the field to be covered. 

Eight years ago an assistant supervisor for sewing was 
appointed. At that time the schools were in session from 
1.30 to 3.30 and the 7th and 8th grade boys worked in their 
manual training centres till four o’clock. This made it 
possible for two classes of girls and boys to be taught dur- 
ing the afternoon session. Now owing to dismissal at 3 P. 
M. only one class can be accommodated. The sessions in 
which’ only one: class sews number thirty-one. There are 
sixty-seven sessions in which two classes sew. ‘There are 
but thirty-four sessions in which it is possible for us to 
get into from three to five classes during one visit. Conse- 
quently the schedule is much more difficult to follow than 
it was eight years ago. And besides we have the great in- 
crease in numbers to reckon with. 

On an average there are fifteen schools at work during one 
session. This means fifteen weeks between my visits to the 
same teacher. As there are not more than nineteen weeks 
of work in a semester the inadequacy of the supervision 
with only two people in the field is evident. This lack is 
met by every possible means. At the end of last semester 
the last three weeks of school were devoted to the examina- 
tion of finished work. Over twenty thousand pieces were 
carefully examined by my assistant and myself and a record 
made of the strong and weak points of each teacher’s work. 
By closely following up this information and getting the 
teachers to come to the office for instruction or to repeatedly 
attend the grade meetings, we have maintained our standard. 
This method is severe on the supervisors and on the teach- 
ing force. Handwork involving minute details, such as 
sewing, demands close supervision. I know of no system as 
large as ours that attempts to carry on this work with such 
a small force. If this work is to be conducted, as it should 
be, I need not one, but two more assistants. 

We succeed in having a full sized garment made in each 
one of our grades except the sixth A. In that grade a model 
skirt is studied in all its parts. This skirt made full sized 
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by hand would require at least twenty-five hours. As two 
kinds of patching leave but about ten hours for the skirt, a 
large skirt is impossible. 

In the 8B grade a simple dress could be substituted for 
the present machine problem, if I had an assistant to visit 
the 8B teachers frequently. These teachers have not the 
skill to handle this piece of work alone. 

At present the sewing department has the responsibility of 
one hundred or more sewing machines. In order that they 
may be properly cared for I recommend that each one of 
the persons having charge of the machine be provided with 
systematic printed forms demanding accurate information, 
that these-forms be filled out, signed and returned to the 
office once per month. In schools where both day and eve- 
ning teachers use the same machines this 1s most urgent. 

The excellent quality of the work done by the teachers of 
dressmaking and millinery in the evening schools has at- 
_tracted to those subjects in some localities more applicants 
than can be accommodated. Waiting lists have been made 
and a lapse in attendance will lose a pupil her place in favor 
of one on the waiting list. 

The ease and dispatch with which orders for supplies are 
being filled this year gives great satisfaction. The improved 
service of the Delivery Department also greatly facilitates 
the organization of our work in day and evening schools. 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. V. STEPHENS, 
Supervisor of Domestic Art. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF LECTURES 


To the City Superintendent of Schools :— 


DEAR Si1r:—Below is given a statement of centres, at- 
tendance, etc., for the season of 1909-1910: 


FIRST COURSE 


No. of Aggregate Average 

Centre Lectures Attendance Attendance 

FUDINS TOM WAVENUG a itera IO 3,250 ear 1" 
Alexander sstreenwy teu teas 8 1,590. 200 
AVON AVENE WO athe neta IO 4,230 423 
Belmont @Aventiev or wins olan 8 2,495 3ri 
Derren tom reel iv ciety oa am foi ass 3,500 437 
Brice Streebtn) atau ieraen IO 3,075 307 
Biliototreet atin eta 10 3,650 305 
Parst: Achurchicrian to steers Il 4,950 450 
Fourteenth Avenue........ II 4,440 403 
bce nl abhay te Vemma mE ahaeeel ae sat 8 2,375 297 
Plambure 1Rlace heer 8 250 406 
North Seventhu Street..ka te 3,735 Kua 
Public suoraryuds cee vga II 1,900 17a 
South -Miehth streethe.. 2a: 8 2570 446 
Wratrenitreet.iag tian eters 10 2,950 295. 
AWS EN TAR RRS LS eS pe “TAT 48,960 347 


SECOND COURSE 


No. of Aggregate Average 


Centre Lectures Attendance Attendance 
Abington sAvenves4. 04 8 2,700 338 
Alexander Streetvey sate 8 2,025 253 
AVOM SAL VeENUe hitde. eG a eee 9 3,100 344 
Belmont) Aventie Tavs sis atels 8 2,925 366 
Bergen otreet sn ania aoa 8 3,100 388 
DiticeotrectyeGat eG ens 8 2,175 272 
POUTOt HOEreeE iis Netra ie gat) 4,000 444 
First (Gnitcl sree ae ee 10 5,100 510 
Fourteenth: Avene auc ag sO 4,900 490 
Usb zh sy aac baen eugene peer Lt Og 8. the 8 2,175 272 
Lhamipurevee lace. Ay .. kos wees 8 2,250 281 
Hawthornev Avenues) ie eZ 4,000 571 
Latavyetter street tue ys o 2,850 407 


North Seventh Street...... 9 3,575 397 
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No. of Aggregate Average 

Centre Lectures Attendance Attendance 
PUDUGS Labrary cute os es aoe 10 1,825 183 
South Eighth Street....... 9 4,400 489 
Warren streets o.faicirs he 8 1,250 156 
eLOCAES: sicmee Aurapatertord tr 144 52,350 363 
ATA COUT SE er he yon, ear a I4I 48,960 347 
PE ObaI seri tte he aes 285 101,310 710 


The season of 1910 and 1911 which began October 4, 
1910, will be a record breaker for attendance judging from 
the crowds that have thronged many of the centres. Ina 
number of cases the seating capacity of the rooms has 
been taxed to the fullest extent, and in two instances the 
‘doors had to be closed at 8 o’clock, and in consequence a 
considerable number of people had to be refused admission. 


e 


USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR LECTURE PURPOSES 


There is a growing conviction among people generally 
that the school buildings should be used more and more for 
the benefit of the people. There are the day school, evening 
school, summer school, and play grounds, all important 
factors in the proper use of the school building and its 
equipment. Alumni associations, parents’ associations, after- 
noon folk-dancing classes, university extension classes, and 
neighborhood social clubs all tend to make the school a real 
social centre. 


The public lecture system is only another way of using the 
school building for the benefit of the people. For the out- 
lay involved I know of no other way of using our school 
buildings where the return is greater to the people than 
through the public lecture system. 


PURPOSE OF THE LECTURE SYSTEM 


The purpose of the lecture system is to give instruction 
and wholesome entertainment. Even if it did no more than 
furnish the latter the Board of Education would be justified 
in maintaining it. The cheap theatres and moving picture 
shows are many in our city, and the kind of entertainment 
furnished is far from elevating. But the purpose of the 
lecture system is not to compete with the theatre or moving 
picture show, but rather to work along another line—that 
of giving instruction primarily. I am constantly receiving 
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letters from auditors expressing appreciation of lectures, 
and asking that these be given again in the next course. I 
recall one from a young man who stated that he found that 
these lectures enabled him to acquire a great store of general 
information, and that he attended as many as five during the 
week. 


MANY AUDITORS GO FROM CENTRE TO CENTRE 


The printing of the general bulletin containing list of 
centres and lectures for the entire city has been a great help 
in properly advertising the lectures. It enables auditors to 
select subjects and lecturers most to their liking, and makes 
it possible for them to go.from centre to centre. As a 
consequence each audience has a considerable number of 
those who live in another section of the city. One promi- 
nent lecturer said last year that this was a very noticeable 
feature among Newark audiences, and that it obtained here 
to a greater extent than in any other city in which he had 
lectured. 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL LECTURES MOST POPULAR 


The travel lectures illustrated by stereopticon views draw 
the largest audiences. ‘This is the age of illustration. There 
can be no question but that most people like to see pictures 
in connection with lectures, particularly if the slides are 
artistically colored. This to my mind is an appeal to the 
aesthetic sense. The time will come, if not already here, 
when lecturers will have slides only of this kind. I have 
under consideration the introduction of a few lectures, 
possibly in our next course, illustrated by moving pictures. 


CONCLUSION 


I recommend that the lecture system be gradually extend- 
ed to keep pace with the growth of the city, that as new 
school buildings having assembly rooms are completed they 
be used as lecture centres. 

I realize that there are great possibilities in the lecture 
system, and that the cause is worthy of close study and care- 
ful consideration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. G. BALcom, 
Supervisor of Lectures. 


APPENDIX B 


ACCOMPANYING 


City Superintendent’s Report 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, SITES, ETC. 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS 


Year Owned Rented Brick Wood 
(ia, 3. 5 Daler hae or one 55 7 55 7 
176 y SUES arr a re ae i 55 8 55 8 
16% Slap aren een 58 4 55 7 
i 190919) Jan han ee a 58 A 55 7 
vi) 8 776 ANC UA RR, a 57 4 54 2D 

ESTIMATED VALUE 
Buildings and 

Year Sites furniture Total 
IDO ssi. $1,004,700 $3,541,200 $4,545,900 
FOO7E. 2S, 1,101,800 3,541,200 4,043,000 
Cae rae a 1,140,200 4,116,200 5,250,400 
IQ09......- 1,339,500 4,315,200 5,690,700 
EQLO i). ar. 1,438,700 4,640,700 6,079,400 

CLASS ROOMS 
In rented In portable 

Year Permanent In courts, etc. annexes buildings Total 
1906. . 956 23 30 7 1,016 
1907.. 1,013 17 33 8 1,071 
1908. . 1,084 22 21 4 Tia t 
1909. . 1,004. 24 21 4 1,143 
I9IO.. 1 ie 33 13 6 1,185 

SEATING CAPACITY 
Normal and Grammar Kinder- Proper seat- 

Year igh and primary garten Total ing capacity 
1906.... 2,002 41,947 5,450 49,399 40,248 
I907.... 2,000 44,203 5,830 52,123 42,538 
1908. 2,378, 40,411 6,332 55,121 45,875 
1909.... 2,524 46,735 6,246 55,505 46,271 
IQI0.... 2,734 47,970 6,388 (57,092 47,840 
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CLASS ROOMS AND SEATING CAPACITY 


2 a8 lg, oe 
™ 
f jae ieeian 
s 5b @ ® | hig 
BUILDINGS a poey Bier 
3 
® aa As a.2 
Ay eS et 
a= 
Normal and Training— 
Normal Department..,.. 5} 1).. oa 
Training Department.... 10)....|.. o° 
Barringer? Highcs voce en eke : 39)....)-- oa 
Market Street Annex.... Gl. ..e]e. : 
State Street Annex...... 10)....).. ae 
Technical School Annex. we Bese Fe St 
Abington Avenue.......... 16} 35:51... ¥ 
Alexander Street.......... 16)....|.. o% 
Ann» Mtreataciicea seve sewes 20). +s} es see 
AVONAAVENUGL. ho ocauleam ces ZS\ aleiaed oe er 
Belmont Avenue.........-- BA) Seed o'6.0 6 fo 6 a's 
Bergen: | Streets isa. see ck SY es Peers ene an 
Binney Sireetee. ona Som eee Soha es Stews 
Bruce’ Street ioc. hss ees AG Not eae etheen's 
Burnetestresties oo Beers 32 Gl rate eer 
Camden Street.........se0 22 Dl Pieiens + 
Central Avenue............ QO raeteiliecsiere lexete’s 
Charlton: Street. .< 2.03 va. 32 EF | rave we ana 
Chestnut Street............ DOT ET 5 celal tere te 
College Place (Special).....| .....|.... Sl eickete 
Highteenth Avenue........ 23 al hnescoeiheccnets 
BHlizabeth Avenue.......... Giesowte cael ore 
WIN OT SEPCCU. a6 tore tec eater elanats DAN em We fe erat Weretens 
Fifteenth Avenue.......... 22 Drroieedia nee 
Fourteenth Avenue........ 2G ee Peres lites 
HPankli nce heheh ke cers CLs #iGls Seguin ees 
Hambure Places sen. fhe. S52 | eracarerlienscetadiovenele 
Hawkins Street............ LG see laters Claw 
Hawthorne Avenue........ A atts Chelle cgee 
Johnson Avenue........... BBA cos Semen Uo Bae 
Lafayette. Street.............. SOV eihs we one eee 
Lawrence Street........... VD rere voll ete teva seat 
Vil TMCOLM aire ester be aterele tee ehetetes a BP Pe eit ll bay Oe 
Livingston Street.......... Sale, dhe Shots. 
IME A. GISON ES ieciatse we tectekele s cteene 12 Sk eee 
Millern# Streets te pieces yA iaes | oe be 
Monmouth Street.......... 25). es: 
Morton Streetii.<.)... ce. .% 42). eae 
Newton. Street: wc a ts 34/.. me 
North Seventh Street...... 20a. a 
Oliver (Streetcae Fetes cate APHIS. 
PISrK ICA VON Wes Se eaialee aie ce 2ie% 
Peshine: Avenue sis Ss dc. cs Al... 
Prospect Avenue.........6. Bae 
Ridgee } Streets siets sic piste svete 4). 
Roseville Avenue........... oe Be sd ba TA PR ate 
Seventh Avenue............ SOT san alares 
South-Streebscsu se cca ae etc QO bs eeits lerararipeet ese 
South Eighth Street....... 30 1}. 
South Market Street...... DAW egypt) 
South Tenth Street........ 20 as 
Summer Avenue........... 16 a Ls 
SummernPlaces. x. cece Shae oils 
Sussex Avenue............. TShiueale 
Thirteenth Avenue......... SOW eels 
Walnntistrects. iia. me ees 8). cei 
Warren Street...........06 LU hee hk 
Washington Street......... pA rey F 
Waverly Avenue........... 16 4). 
Webster Street Training... OVA 
Academy Street Ungraded. 1}. 
South Tenth St. Ungraded u LIRA i 
Tota linea vere PA A383 33 cas 6 


Class rooms 


Total 


Seating capacity 
@ 
=| 
2 
= £ 
o hb 4 An 
fos| &| 3 | ag 
Aad) &| © hh 
Ser «a H Bu 
OR al Ge Aa ao 
i q 
Ay 
eistats Aba ..| 9884) 308 
263; 60} 323) 323 
se Meialiene’s .-| 1,540} 1,540 
ot atohae cee 240; 240 
Sets lessee, 390) 390 
Sat wire daters --| 180; 180 
720| 96) 9816) 680 
729| 86) 815) 680 
893! 100| 993) 840 
1,008) 196) 1,204) 1,000 
1,908} 400} 2,303] 1,920 
1,715| 160! 1,875) 1,600 
OD One ve OG) suas 
692; 100| 792 
1,464| 160) 1,624} 1,360 
1,204; 200) 1,404 
1,176} 96) 1,272) 1,080 
1,500; 336) 1,886) 1, 
860 2} 932 
AB) tes 1d Be 
1,034; 156) 1,190) 1,000 
288).....| 288) 240 
1,082; 80) 1,162) 1,000 
1,034} 192) 1,226) 960 
1,200} 100) 1,300; 1,080 
1,414) 158} 1,572) 1,280 
1,424; 192) 1,616] 1,360 
720; 100; 820; 680 
1,004! 96) 1,100) 880 
116 80; 19 192 
1,577| 160) 1,737) 1,520 
463} 78 541) 520 
484; 80 564; 520 
BY (Ue SIONS sss oe 
662; 90| 752} 520 
969; 80) 1,049) 920 
1,098} 206) 1,304) 1,080 
1,810) 240) .2,050| 1,760 
1,602} 200) 1,802) 1,440 
864; 80; 944 810 
904; 142] 1,046; 920 
od Ea 82 80 
126, 60) 186; 180 
SG Boe 86 80 
140; 80; 220; 200 
479| 90) 569} 480 
1,486} 300) 1,786] 1,716 
879} 80) 959) 840 
1,395} 96) 1,491} 1,240 
894] 102] 996) 880 
966) 112) 1,078; 800 
748) 80) 828) 680 
336; 80; 416; 360 
804; 80!) 884! 760 
1,784); 204) 1,988) 1,680 
276) 50| 326) 326 
850 100) 950; 840 
1,012} 90) 1,102) 960 
856} 132) 988) 610 
845! 80) 425) 425 
201605 20 20 
Diese 20 20 
47,970) 6,388/57,092'47.840 


TEACHERS 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TEACHERS—ALL GRADES 


Day Evening Summer Play 
Year schools schools schools eran: Total 
BORN ecru) T4327, 320 425 134 2,206 
TIO acti see, 1,276 315 383 118 2,092 
Increase. . 51 5 42 16 114 


DAYesCHOOE< TEACHERS 


Males Females Total 


Normal and training, theory department 2 5 7 
UTE Te Aa aa Bi SAAN NGS leae 34 ar my 
Shammariand primary..)c'ho. ve. os thes 49 1,043 1,092 
TAS a ig Rena ae SR Aah Re I10 110 
TSENG Tg SSS Sa ed, Sa a mat Oa gm 4 4 
mupervisars and: specials <i. Pci. A. 8 16 27 43 
oT CT NeR Sa rete ie 8 Seat marae eee LOLS 51,2204 22327 
Asie T OOO eee rte fare gwts cme y one 00-271 1664.41\276 
PAMAPG A SOx aay ra Ga anes II 40 51 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Newark city, normal school graduates... teas. 787 
New Jersey state normal school graduates.......... 135 
Graduates trom other: normal’ schools....¢ 5.0.00. 234 
MEO CACUATCR Oy ies a sia ge ate the LW Sls aug 116 
Graduates from kindergarten training Eee (not 
TRISTE IN CIV AT ert Coa Bp rhs ws ane oaks 28 
Non-graduates of a college or professional training 
Se ANNs OE Ket aes Vit Beith elelg gw Ne eyere te» 61 


NUMBER OF DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Males Females Total 
|S Sethe otk Nee eee er a 80 1,025 Eto4 
OO Vin are tah ace RMS i's DS a 83 1,101 1,184 
Ee a Sa UES OF a A ate Er ee 87 1,156 1,243 
OC mio ir. GU Ca ai mae ae go 1,186 1,276 


MLO arta eet yAclon ie Stsusuh ec « IOI 1,226 1,327 
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TEACHERS PENSIONED 


Date of retirement 


Elizabeth W. Dougall Barringer High May 1, 
M. Anna Lutz College Place May 1, 
Kate Roche | Oliver Street ° May I, 
Eva Myer Burnet Street epi. 
Mrs. Georgia ‘B.. Grater. Chestnut: Street’). sept. 3, 
Cornelia L. Alyea Lawrencesstreet *.Septr a. 
Margaret D. Conover Lawrence Street Sept. 1, 
Rebecca McClure Newton Street Note BEC 
Sarah B. Scarlett—Prin. Roseville Avenue Sept. 1, 
Lydia A. Mills Lafayette: Street oy Septisr, 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Below is given the number of new appointments made 
by the Board from July Ist, 1909, to July Ist, 1910, their 


grade, and the institutions where professionally traine 
Of grade teachers: 

Newark: city normal praduates:s opis. ad oe 86 

New Jersey state normal graduates............. 4 

Otherenormal -oraduates o. G30 oo uiok ak chard eae ea ifs 

Golleweseradtate’ a ce a. seu anee aac oa umee Came I 

Non-graduates, by. examination) ©4320. 


TOLER masses Merton: Then toate APaer Bre Rae aT cae ee 2 

Of principals: 

College.etaduate, by -examinationo<2Ag ew io tees 
Of normal school teachers: 

College'sraduate;“ by -examination: srs. asae ee ‘ 
Of high school teachers: | 

College graduates, by examination..../50..5.3 603 
Of manual training teachers: 

Normal school graduates, by examination....... 

Non-praduate, by, examination... {0.7 eae oe I 


Lita SANS ei a er nate as REO Lr eats ae 

Of physical training teachers: 
Collere forad tia teint tis uienatigante win siege nee eck ee 
Physical training normal graduates............. 
Non-praduate: by examination< Soe i4 ie in + cee 


Be We 


Of clerks: 
Notmalischool: ofaduate. ven Suen. panera eee I 
Non-graduates? by ‘examinations. 20 tN eo es I 


d: 


ITO 
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Of supervisors: 
College graduates, by examination.............. 


Whole number of new appointments...... 


PROMOTIONS 


PLOT AMMA wviCGPOLINCI Pale. s'. 4 mound mind vig «ces 
< z TITS CRVASSISLATI tretlict os creme eee i os ars: ps I 
RLGcLULpressiSta tlt sr ck... tl eal Cee R y 
DML AOC PE ITICI idearincy's, 0a gee ca Om oles 
i = Meakin a SeiSta iets pyar chee wk ra 
mindersartten scirectressusin as eee ct, os ee ais 
RANGE SCHOUl fiaeits tata mene cel eng woiady § 
RUDE RCL che ics Wai cthn veeie sda ain De gh areta Ws phat ype 
Manual sicamine depattment (ic : Ure ea 
DU DEIWNSO Re AT Ve ower AE ce ot Ais we wtarr Gh fat bhe 


‘ec “cc 


BEHNN NNW FAN 


TRANSFERS 


39 


Below is given a statement of the number of transfers 


made, with'reasons therefor: 


MROUMIOL ION Farts nth adie sua ab ioe cet wee ni dl 39 
BLES LEACUEI gS eelcjariied a whites soak ee « 58 
i MINING Da newer cme ct. anteene wy ce 9 
earranster om Gosinevot classes. iv tas. 6. 36 
MLCTHIY TOM TUTOUlh yD tte ewe wkd ees 8 
BEEREOUCSOLTMGCN VICE 2 tes Leta tie lg foe godsd dip tbc 2 
Ms Ul wyatt we ante eee einige sal eks 7 a acl estes 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS 


ATE SCLLOOLS 


Males Females Total 
DayrECHOO!S naire 2e ae ee 29,012 28,730 57,742 
HVetiing schools st. ce oten 8,510 5,160 13,670 
Summer schoolsy.¢ccnt ah O05 6,928 13,623 
Playgrounds ..... Ser iereat ee 4,085 4,221 8,306 


DAN > CHOOLS 


Average Average Per Cent. of. 
Enrollment enrollment attendance attendance 


Normal and training 


SCHOOL Ag on fee's 232 178 170 = 95.4 
Highs school7.%°4...% 2,105 2,087 13954-3036 
Grammar and pri- 

mary schools ... 46,738 42,405 37,928 89.4 
Kindergartens... 34 8,501 5,207 A,O¥3.<%570:2 
Industrial school .. 48 45 45 88.9 
Ungraded schools .. 58 76 69 90.8 

A Otal i, tec 57,742 50,050) i447 270, VSS 


INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT 


Baroltnent Enrollment. 


1909 1910 Increase. 
Normal and training school. . IOI 232 4I 
Tigh sschook, 2370) os rena 1,912 2,105 193 
Grammar and primary schools 44,555  46;738 2,183 
Kinder geartens 22 ix.a tak eeee 9,233 8,561 672* 
Industrial: school;¢: 33.044 Bho 48 48 
Ungraded schools....... Sone 56 58 2 


* Decrease. . 
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ENROLLMENT 
ae 
M fas) 
— © 
3 ae Z @| 4a 
2) a aa | 8 g| & | 
Year R p> he ie ar a| 3 | 
eee ere wel Be [ig 
Ble Se) Be |e |g 8 = w| 8 1 8 
ae Pile PO e Ve hs S) Olt cet te 
PaO irate. oats 149} 1,211) 32,223] 6,638] 166! 199) 33 | 40,619| 2,775 
LOO S53 cs 155| 1,234) 33,737) 6,695) 161) 203) 45 | 42,230) 1,611 
1904...... 146; 1,264) 35,198] 6,722) 166) 206) 40 | 48,724) 1,512 
TO0B ik ae 139| 1,519) 37,876) 6,972) 184) 222) 48 | 46,960; 3,218 
EM yee. Gate 120) 1,596) 39,492) 7,335) 160; 198) 46 | 48,947) 1,987 
OM Ae Aeoea 159} 1,655) 41,377) 8;116| 187) 184) 58 | 51,686} 2,739 
122 LS Waa 213] 1,693) 48,144! 8,456) 118! 198) 58 | 58,880) 2,194 
TO0OS eS. 191} 1,912) 44,341) 9,233) 98) 116) 56 | 55,947) 2,067 
BOAO Fe cel 232| 2,105) 46,738} 8,561} 48) ...|} 58 | 57,742) 1,795 
AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 
we 
ae = 
oma Ss = ° 
: Be | ¢ S| 4 
ec is os) TSUN ih 
Year yd ge: 1D Fg ae Or ag 
7) cot m ras] A M a Ps 
— Oo a) & a iron} cos) nH 
Co mM | im it + S ® = a 
| D ae 
e| S| ee] eles) s/h) 2 | 8 
ae ae" a ee oF df = a = = - 
1902. 143| 1,124) 27,696{ 3,579) 106) 142) 41 | 32,831 671 
an ebat eats 144; 1,110) 28,447| 3,510) 113) 149) 42 | 33,515 684 
EOE oa ose 134; 1,239) 30,109; 3,508) 114| 144) 44 | 35,292) 1,777 
190 e206.) 5 126| 1,484) 32,148) 3,711) 106) 156) 48 | 37,729) 2,437 
eM ies cf 107} 1,493} 33,810} 3,942) 112) 182) 55 | 39,651) 1,922 
POU ies 130) 1,523) 35,249) 4,267) 95] 121) 55 | 41,440) 1,789 
TSOSTS ois. 176} 1,602) 36,978) 4,383) S86) 182) 60 | 43,417) 1,977 
OU S Po z. 184; 1,814) 38,527| 4,716) 74) 78) 56 | 45,449) 2,032 
AOTOR A oa 178}. 2,087) 42,405) 5,267) 45) ...| 76 | 50,058) 4,609 
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AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 
Paes de z 
2) fs) 
a °o 
ra) ss = oO] a 
==) =| 
By nel erie Se 
ty _ — ro 
Tear | Ba aie were Opes hema : 
= a as a ao) s = ® 
e) @ | #8) & |os) 2) ¥) S$ 5 
218 )oa) M iee oy oy a ‘S 
8 Se a 139; 1,040; 25,306) 3,029} 94] 117) 49 | 29,764) 1,512 
19087258 139} 1,036| 26,223) 3,028} 101) 125) 40 | 30,692; 928 
it eae 130, 1,160} 27,878) 3,050; 100) 124| 42 | 32,484) 1,792 
1965. 00... 128; 1,342) 29,744| 3,267| 91) 185) 45 | 34,747| 2,263 
HBO CREE), 108} 1,406) 31,559] 3,529} 100) 113] 52 | 36,862) 2,115 
i | At Ce 125) 1,442) 33,010) 3,740) 86) 107) 52 | 38,562) 1,700 
£908.00. 168) 1,521) 84,715) 3,867| 79) 116) 57 | 40,523) 1,961 
1909.5. 5: 178) 1,726] 86,332) 4,216] 71) 70) 54 | 42,647) 2,124 
1910. 170! 1,954! 37,928] 4,018| 45) ...| 69 | 44,179] 1,532 
PER CENT. OF ATTENDANCE 
| | % 
2 g 
ra) coe a S = 
Sha ae g | 2 
Year z =| Ese “see a so 
—~ 3) b> of am © r=b) 
= wn 2 , HEN Rae 3 = ~ 
i=) a on 
f |S ee tee] el el ei 
Zi Rel se a el Ae alee ie ache Sys Pe ie (= 
1902....| 93.2 | 92.5 | ‘91.8 | 80.1 | 88.7 | 82.4 | 95.1 |:90.6 | 2.8 
1903....| 96.8 | 93.3 | 92.1 | 86.2 | 88.8 | 88.9 | 95.2 | 91.5 | .9 
1904... .| 97.6 | 93:6 | 92.8 | 89.0 | 87:8 | 86.8 | 95.1 | 92.04 5 
1905... .| 97.1 | 93.6 | 92.5 | 8820 | 854 | 8655 | 98:6 | 92.1 =k 
1906... .| 96.2 | 94.1 | 93.8 | 89.5 | 89.2 | 85.7 | 94.5 | 92.9 | 18 
1907... ..| 96.1) “9G | 83: 87.6 | 89.7 | 88.4 | 94.5 | 93.0 sib 
1908....| 95.6 | 94.9 | 93.8 | 88.2 | 91:8 | 88.3 | 95:0 | 93.3 3 
1909....| 96.5 | 95.1 | 94.3 | 89:4 | 94.5 | 89.7 | 95:6 | 93.8 5 
1910... .| 95.4 | 93.6 | 89.4 | 76.2 | 88.9 | .... | 90.8 | 88.2 |*5:6 


* Decrease. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER CLASS 
AND KINDERGARTEN STATISTICS 


Grammar and primary Kindergarten 
7 | 
x | , 
nm | ~ fb) I + ~ | ® 
2) gf | 88 |aaii ¢ | ga) ga 
SCHOOL So) Bat SS St) 2 | 8) ss 
Part eS O87 | O8 ee FT Utes ons og 
° a >~o@ hy > -o 
-| 4a) 42° (Pei ag | 4a) 48 
° (<3) [ae] ie) oO | 3 
4 coral 
SN ie i en Ee OPT | a Gait A de EC Wi, Ki 
Abington Avenue.......... 13 578 504 | 44 155 101 78 
AIO KANO OI) SEreeG. sis sxe sc 91 15 | 628 583 | 42 95 65 46 
PAUI SUL COE Aw aistececoig a ansuerareys 19 840) 745 | 44 148 96 rer 
PROT > AV CM UG «60 ntsd « cree mus D4 1,076 975 | 45 218 143 126 
Belmont Avenue........... 40 1,698 1,502 | 42 522 318 254. 
Bergen Street... 6.6... ae oe 35 1,438 1,324 | 41 201 120 92 
PPR ATTD NS PSEP OCG. cleracsteligty o's tare > 71 64 | 35 Fart sd Oiy Bee 
PSEUCCT NEL CEUs c's iccrs » vce wtle 15 644 580 | 43 146 87 67 
PHIL UE LE SCLACU: cio sists 6 o:b7e 5s 31 they 1,118 | 41 243 188 90 
CGAMOECH HSLECET harness ccists 4 6 1,095 984 | 42 299 191 147 
Central “AvORUe. «6... os ose. a5, 1,056 963 | 42 150 87 60 
MEPL EONY 65 ER COU ores sie ter est3- 10, ere 36 1,501 1,328 | 42 48 337 264 
Chestnut Street. gow cage 6. 17 681 602 | 40 69 88 30 
<soueve) PLACE i. Mois a le'e sieels 40, 124 111 | 62 Hee oh be 
Highteenth Avenue........ 25 | 1,055 962 | 42 248 155 111 
Elizabeth Avenue.......... 6 243 217 | 41 ae PNG. “atthe a 
PEIO te S UT OCOCD ss 1c ola leisie enue’ o5 1,040 909 | 42 144 a7 56 
Fifteenth Avenue.......... 24 1,053 937 | 44 252 135 96 
Fourteenth Avenue........ 25 1,068 986 | 42 122 16 62 - 
MAA TUITE A sks,n5e-0; alate tor cie ats, evleye'e 30 1,364 1,235 | 45 238 157 115 
PIOMpUS PlACe 0.6 5 ote vies 0 29 1,282 1,188 | 44 161 105 75 
PB RAINS SUTeeba a ic ais are'e ve 13 525 450 | 40 106 64) 51 
Hawthorne Avenue........ a1 R28 758. | 39 132 73 58 
Johnson Avenue........... 3 108 92 | 36 94. | 67 53 
Lafayette Street........... 25 | 1,049 928 | 42 176 105 8 
Lawrence Street........... 10 340) 305 | 34 110: 71 60 
aL PMCID Bee chrotayereevereiovohess laces o.s 8 2857 256 | 36 48 81 24 
Livingston Street.......... 9 396 357 | 44 a he Pe do ene 
BESEOEDSID Tut, 320s Cts veo pu Acie, ss, osetePaes 16 720 634 | 45 128 90 64 
Miller Street... sie sea eens DY 1,055 936 | 48 140 8 61 
Monmouth Street.......... 23 1,123 1,001 | 48 198 181 146 
MD COM SUT OCLs sco. cte se shece oe $7 eon 1,191 | 35 299 177 142 
Newton Street............. 33 1,425 O64. 454) cron PANG D 163 
Normal and Training— | 
Training Department.... 8 937 214 | 29 54 25 19 
North Seventh Street...... 20 851 WT 42 139 73 54 
POLEVETE SSLEORL cleo clesete cieis os 19 776 700: | 40 | 185 118 95 
ADI A VOT Ga oso wile oe Siva oa 2 2 65 | 36 
Peshine Avenue...........0. 3 1388 122 | 46 82 54 36 
Prospect Avvenue........... at 11 Tb 0 2 | Pal OE Pe Aa ees 
LNG POSH to) 2) Pn 3 136 118 | 45 | 64 41 31 
Roseville Avenue.......... 10 417 3867 | 42 96 | oe 37 
Seventh Avenue............ 30 1,169 1,018 }:39 |}. 563 | 301 | 227 
Gib PELGOb is facts 6 ekels Que ws 19 1 oF WE 668 | 41 121 82 | 60 
South Highth Street....... 30: im we 1,077 | 39 | 129 78 57 
South Market Street....... 20 803 701 | 40 |; 141 86 | 65 
South Tenth Street........ 21 894. 821 | 42 | 112 69 57 
Summer Avenue........... 16 663 594 | 41 71 40) 29 
Summer, PlaGe 3.2 h.0..0 eee cts 6 282 250 | 47 60 BY 28 
Thirteenth Avenue........ 38 1,594 1,459 | 42 250 159 128 
Walnut Street............. 7 274 241 | 39 83 51 | 3 
Warren Streek fo era. 15 652 567 | 48 157 92 | 63 
Washington :Street........ 21 837 766 | 40 125 69 58 
Waverly Avenue........... 19 835 759 | 44 150 101 80 
Webster Street Training... 10 330 273 | 33 93 63 47 
Academy Street Ungraded. 1 19 17 |. 19 Dia aie Beier ee 
Burnet Street Ungraded... 2 39 36 | 19 
South Tenth St. Ungraded. 1 18 16 | 18 
- Warren Street Industrial. . 2 45 40 | 22 ete a 
OLS Liat sod tenkentn is cck 1,025 42,788 38,243 42 || 8,561 ' 5,267 ° 4,013 
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NUMBER, SEX, AND AGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED 


AGE 


29,012 


Females 


1,563 


2,530 
2,801 
2,804 
2,674 
2,727 
2,656 
2,622 
2,601 
2,386 
1,514 

795 
452 
250 
163 
104 

88 


28,730 


Total 


3,142 


5,247 
5,588 
5,052 
5,395 
5,587 
5,304 
5,211 
5,280 
4,969 
3,127 
1,623 
845 
415 
228 
132 
97 


BT, 742 _ 


Per ct. 

of total. 

enrol- 
ment, 


oes tigestyen et he OU 08 CO SO.ROAED 6:60) 5O COE 
HNRNMNDRHHONNRONHS 


100. 


GRADE, SEX, AND AVERAGE AGE OF PUPILS | 


After promotion, July Ist, I910 


Total 


Boys Girls 
Average Average Average 
Grade Number Ages Number ages Number ages 

on on on = 

rot Yrs Mo, sl Yrs. Mo. fou Yrs. Mo. 
Ve ee ORES ore 491; 14 2 494| 14 11 985, 14 6% 
Se. ba 559| 14 ; 653} 14 O%; 1,212) 14 .. 
TA ad 640, 18 5% 728; 138 8 1,868) 138.90 
(Bi ewes + 818) 18 5% 881; 18 3%| 1,699' 138 41% 
OAK. hae 1,069; 12 10% 962) 12 «10: 2,031) 12 10 
OES akc iehet vere 1,185) 12. 9 LLG) Ao 2,301 IS eae 
AL arts tb 1,245; 12 2 1,822).12 ::1%4| . 2,567; 12. 2 
OB ats 1,470} 11 11 1,496] 11 614; 2,966) 11 369 
eh Cie 1498) 11. 4 1,889} 11° 3 2,882; 11° 3% 
A dss ew 2 1,732} 10 10 1,670; 10 8 3,402; 10 9 
SoA Mies Last 1,650; 10 2%| 1,524, 10 O%%| 3,174, 10 1% 
Aer ee L,84T). 9 OT Oy aetaes 3,666, 9 5 
SA 6% LL SOSie tee a: 1,742} 8 8% 3,580) 8 8 
QBs atk 2,029) 28) cb 2,090; 7 11 4,419) 8 .. 
LANE igats ie 2,023| 7 4 1,749} 7 . 3%] 3,772) 7 38% 
1B ; 1,923} 6. 5 roa Oe mses 3,685| 6 
Kind 1,593; 4° 1144) 1,497; 5 046), 3,090), 5 
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COMPARISON OF GRAMMAR, PRIMARY, AND 


KINDERGARTEN 
Boys Girls Total 
Average Average Average 
Grade Number ag Number ARGS Number ages 
on on on 
roll roll roll 
: Yrs. Mo. Yrs. Mo. Yrs. Mo. 
Grammar PATH 12-10 ie 12 9 15,189| 12 9% 
Primary 14,829) 8 11 13,751; 8 9 | 28,580). 8 10 
Total 22,306) 10 2%4| 21,463; 10 214| 43,769) 10 21% 
Kind. 1,593; 4 114%| 1,497) 5 0% $.090h 8) ue 
Total 23,8991 9 10% 52,960! 9 10%! 46,859! 9 10% 
ENROLLMENT BY GRADES COMPARED 
(Based on monthly reports) 
Enrollment | 
Grade 1903 | 1904| 1905;| 1906 | 1907) 1908 | 1909 1910 
Normal 146 135 127 108 131 LET 185 178 
ph eat RN pl 1,161) 1,282) 1,489) 1,548) 1,580) 1,673) 1,874; 2,006 
Highth 1,076| 1,174) 1,287) 1,814) 1,822) 1,454] 1,767) 1, 981 
Seventh 1,524| 1,666) 1,791) 1,856) 1,964! 2,195) 2,860) 2,631 
Sy ae Clea 2,266] 2,488) 2,707| 2,904! 3,088} 3,161) 3,525 3 852 
ee ye? |. 3,072| 3,398) 3,712) 4,245) 4,314) 4,509] 4,844) 5,027 
Fourth 4,088] 4,569) 5,353) 5,488) 5,576) 5,867| 5,954) 5,958 
RCIPLPULS Vis’. oe 5,186, 5,739) 5,995) 6,207) 6,802) 6,392) 6,375) 6,512 
Second 5,942) 6,071| 6,065| 6,065) 6,461) 6,728) 6,982) 7,447 
1 7,471| 7,362) 7,700) 8,211) 8,763] 9,422) 9,285) 9,274 
Kinderg’n 4,125) 4,126) 4,290) 4,584) 4,885] 5,222) 5,614| 5,440 
Ungraded 170| 151):~ 105 86 65 70 64 71 
Sip RE A FRR et Aang AALS OR Pre ey te Meee Betas Ca eer 44 
Total... .186,227|388,111/40,621142,616 44,451 46,870/48,829150,417 
Per cent. of total enrollment 
Grade 1903 | 1904 | 1905| 1906! 1907] 1908 | 1909) 1910 
Normal 4 4 45 WY oO 4/)- 4 4 
ab fa Ce a oe oie oie S.6 3.6 Cb 3.6 3.9 4, 
Highth ane ook oie Sak Se Sel 3.6 3.9 
Seventh 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.7 4.8 5:2 
Eps 4 Rae Beata 6.3 6.4 6.7 6.8 6.9 6.7 y Br 2G 
Witantsa vo"... 8.5 8.9 9.1 9.9 9.7 9.6 9.9 | 10. 
Fourth ps ML EA bP IS 2S . Ooh. is be aa te kee shies 
PE TIPO Nees oss Pe 1b fe 148+). 14.6. 14:20 1 1387 we 18. + 12.9 
Second 16.4 | 15.9 | 14.9 | 14.2 | 14.5 | 14.4 | 14.3 | 14.8 
Ritatic.ke.y DU Gn ea .cy) alo} 19.8 th LOST Ak 26k 119. 18.4 
Kinderg’n 11.4 }.10.8, | 10.6. |. 10.8 } 11. Pips PL Ge eS 
Ungraded 4 4 oy py 2 Le al 2m | 
ROUTER Ee ee ee A re ee hates co ack ds wc caren Reta abhate Dae arate A? 
Total....!100. 100. '100. '100. '100. /100. ‘100. '100. 
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ATTENDANCE STATISTICS IN DAYS 


~DAY SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL 


Normal and Training— 
Normal Department 
Barringer High............| 
Market Street Annex....| 
State Street Annex...... | 
Technieal School Annex. 
Abington Avenue | 
Alexander Street 
Ann Street 
Avon Avenue 


eoeeee 


eeoneereeeene 
eeeceoseasneee | 
eeoeeeereoeceorerr eevee 


eevee ese seer ene) 


eerteeceeseee seve 


Camden Street 
Gentral SAVenHOt ooo Gece 
Charlton ‘Street .72. ese 
Chestnut Street 
College, “Place. chotk se asrele 
Bighteenth Avenue......... 
Elizabeth Avenue 
Blliot Street 


eoereeceererereee 


Fourteenth Avenue 
Franklin 
Hamburg Place 
Hawkins Street 
Hawthorne Avenue 
James Street 
Johnson Avenue........... 
Lafayette Street 
Lawrence Street 
TARCOM MG Eh Pe sees tats eee 
Livingston Street 
Madison 


eoeeeetoeee ree e sees 


eeeernesreeeee 


eevee eererece 


see eee oe 


eoeoeeeeocee eee eo oe 


ore er eee eee 


Mi Ter vSimeet che cos asus charts s | 


Monmouth Street 
Morton Street 
Newton Street 
Normal. and Training— 


eer e ee eeve 


CC ee a | 


eoereeerr ene wee 


Actual at- 


eereecerer te ee eee! 


Fifteenth Avenue..........! 


6-600) 66 o56 00 & 


eoeoveeereceeoen! 


Training Department....' 


North Seventh Street 


eee ee 


Prospect Avenue 
Ridwe Streete secre cee wae 
Roseville Avenue.......... 
Seventh Avenue........... 
SOB uSLPOStCS: bs ines shite 
South HWighth Street....... 
South Market Street 
South Tenth Street 


eee nese eeee 


ee | 


eeoeceeeeee es oes 


eee ere eer er ses 


Washington Street........ 
Waverly Avenue........... 
Webster Street Training.. 
Academy Street Ungraded. 
Burnet Street Ungraded.. 
South Tenth St. Ungraded | 
Warren Street Industrial.. 


| tendance 


291 ,< 
O75) 337 1% 


45,0161 
156,487 
153,480 


| 8509,2921%4 


Quaran- 
tine 


eevee eee 
eeoenoese 


eeese 


96,709 


Allow- 
ance 


oeeeee 


je kN epane eo 
oe eeee 
see eee 
ee eeene 
ee eeee 
oeereee 
eevee 


seecoe 
see eee 
oeeeee 
se eeee 
cee e ee 
seeeee 


eeveeee 


see eee 


Diepelele © 
serene 
seo reee 
oer eee 
see eee 
see eee 
sab eye 6 
see eee 


eee eee 
ee Se er a i) 
see eee 
eee eee 
Sue)e- 8) ee 
eeveee 
see eee 


eee ee 


ou a le e.8 


atone ©: » 
see eee 
serene 
eee eee 
eeenee 
were ee 
ee eeee 
6 OS 6udKe 
see nee 
see wee 
Aap 0 tae a 
ee eens 
seeeee 


2,33614 


Total at- 
towed’ | Absence 
by State 
20,823 |f 1,577 
“sha “Ee 
’ 2 ’ 
66,328 4,6271%4 
3,431 88114 
115,84014 18,7874 
122,328 ,66014 
160,29914| 22,068% 
214,04614 1,913 
342,496. 50,227 
274,288 27,545 
12,4 1,273 
125, 16,343 
236,170 » 38,9261 
957 29,92714 
3099 23,253 
311,69514| 47,3541 
123,1871%4 16,780 
21,590) 2,478 
207,99614| 26,268 
42,2431, 5,010 
187,715 23,361 
1,336 29,9389 
2038 ,45814 18,604.14 
DOr 32,975 
236, 81814 Bh ways) 
7 2 17,102 
157,206 17,198% 
§,24415 69714 
,049 5,676 
199,770: 27,5664 
72,2236 891 
55,19214 744046 
69,1024 7,374 
186,286 21,64014 
170,86414 22,742% 
D,o41 30,3414 
258,591 ,154 
280). 32214| 40,499 
45,093 5, Do 
158,287% 21,94914 
155,416 18,997 
12,541 1,439%4 
30,646 ,622 
2,02514 Lio 
28,99714 5,16414 
8,887 3,053 
250,324146| 48,42216 
142,000 25,382314 
219,8731% 23,359 
149,619 23,660 
170 91914 16,454 
585 15,336 
54,105 7,953 p?-) 
137,517% 4949 
30814; 32,38714 
882% 8,744 
122,8421%4| 21,873 
160,188%4; 15,646 
163,04214| 18,84614 
65,338214 13,271 
396 
7,07314 5101 
1,977 212 
2,149 26614 


8,608,338  |1,134,68534 


* Attendance of pupils over school age not included in the above: 


Normal School, 12,066; High School, 


3,750. 


Attendance of pupils under 5 years of age in Ist B grade, 1,418. 


Total, 17,2344. 


+ Absence of pupils over school age not ineluded in the above: 
Normal Sehool, 475; High School, 


242: Total, 717. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


(1909) 
SCHOOL Attendance 

Avon: Avenuesior, slike 4,354% 
Belmont Avenue. 224), 3. uces 6,933 
Bergen 'Streetiiccy) via a. ne 4,482 
Bruce (Street. ek es ic icmic ce ian 4,5041%4 
Burnet Street ya Ce ot eee 2,454 
CAMGEN StPERt as isles kaon ees ee 4,195 
SON TIAL FA VETITIC Uc oa he siete tenets 3,285 
Charlton Street... 6.0%), escent 4,591% 
Highteenth Avenue............ 3,861% 
Wifteenth Avenue.............. 5,022 
Fourteenth Avenue............ 3,174% 
PADI i ss ab ee he) eee eres 4,7138% 
Hambure Places. oo ex oure e .. 7,042 
Hawkins «Streets. ti ose 2,441 
Hawthorne Avenue............ 4,349% 
Monmouth Street.............. 6,252 
New tont Street. ies caver cil isters eet 6,162% 
Oliver Streetena es wk kee ae ee 2,539 
Seventh Avenue.............-. 5,2411% 
South WStreetsc ke whack eek 2,otb 
South Highth Street............ 3,68114 
South Tenth Street............ 3,625 
Sussex Avenue.............2.- 3,362 
Thirteenth® AVenue, . 2.0.45 nice ss 4,516 
WarrentStreety cata once 2,244 
Washington Street............ 2,538614 ~ 
Waverly sAVeNUG...). tise o she ete 4,875 

TOTAL ECE ete es eevee veer tik te 112,816 


Absence 


64744 
1,766% 
750 

576% 
373 
1,041 
93844 
1,114% 
772 
80814 
421 
1,003 
1,773% 
425 
523% 


22,415 


Total number of days allowed by State for appropriation 


of school funds: 


Day: schools ent teenie a aulere aera eth 8,508,338 

Hyening? Schools, fia yi ee ee 144,952'% 

Stmmem SCHOOIS eorii en wae bee eters eens 112,816 
"DOTA ay Gaeatstee te eee clea ae 8,866,10614 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 
Number of days the schools were actually in 


SESSION; SIQOO-LOTO. crea tetareeie ere oe 193 
Total number of days present, all pupils.... 8,526,527%4 
Total number of days absent, all pupils.... 1,135,402%4 
Average number of days present, all pupils. . 147.6 
Average number of days absent, all pupils.. 19.6 
Number of pupils who have been neither ab- 

sent mor ‘tardy cdurinoay ares nose on cance rele) 
Number: of xsessions truangt slows a pmo ee 9,291 
Total number of cases of tardiness ......... 35,260 


Average number of cases of tardiness per ses- 
SION er eas SRG eae Le PR eo IE QI 
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PROMOTION OF PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY 


GRADES 
JANUARY, 
During ceneyregiad fin GAt final promotion 
B <: 
Sl ats 
a) ° = a vo 
2 ee 6 OD ea: 
ge sie a S| = i 
Seca ee ae S Bs 3 ch 2 
Grade PAP ou Nias bea >| eo» bee a PENS S 
: ® g OF Ie Z S| 
a 2 arpa oe fs) 2” iS 
g 5 = 5 w+ 3 a, 5 g ¢ ee 
= Ba hH HD HH 44 fy hy A 
© o o|om o = o © I 
2 2) 2\/ag/ 2 3 2 2 2 
Gi) = 19 A= 4 I ae a= 
. Sosy hiss = x =| = 5 
2 S Z2|4'/24 Zr ec Zi Z ~ 
NY ESS a a ae Dobe cfeherey sy 5, 29; 886) 804 82| .907 
ah Ea LOTT ih 1 5} 46) 1,014; 910) 104|.897 
ak AS ae 1,180} 11 4| 10) 65) 1,090) 950; 140/.871 
ES ae a eek toss s7 1,513 1 8} 16} 91) 1,897) 1,192) 205/.853 
1 Pe ea ee 1,695 6} 20; 26} 124; 1,519) 1,801) 218).856 
\ Lk 3 oe ee 2,312) 10) 14! 51) 170) 2,067) 1,735) 3382/.889 
OS bt A eae 2,498 3} 16; 50) 167| 2,262) 1,952) 310).862 
1) 4 HES Sete ae 2,952; 19) 17| 65] 225) 2,626) 2,149) 477|.818 
Eye «Vt «« 3,079} 11; 31) 80} 258} 2,699) 2,802; 397/.852 
<8 eee 3,618; 12) 35) 103} 271) 3,197) 2,626) 571)}.821 
LN RS aia 3,395| 35) 32) 118) 290) 2,920) 2,456) 464|.841 
BUESM At ats. cfoce 2% 3,945; 29) 44) 98] 3389) 3,435) 2,848) 587|.829 
<.' ee ee 3,807; 51; 40) 121) 358) 3,237) 2,704; 5383).835 
eee ice ovis sas 4,717| 43) 51) 116) 456) 4,051) 3,290| 761|.812 
DEA ce: <s,'3<) => 4,452} 35) 40) 220) 402) 3,755) 2,914 841|.776 
15 6 yee Seas 7,062} 43) 18) 362) 878| 5,761) 3,866) 1,895) .671 
Kinderg’rt’n | 6,913) 69)....| 185)/1,229| 5,480) 1,859). 3,621) .339 
° Total..../55,185) 389) 371/1,581)5.398/47,396!35,858/11,538) . 756 
JUNH, 1910 
AIRS Bia/e's! sieve: « 1,020 2 Lieetece's 37| 980) 910 70| .929 
DR ERSIO Gea o's ores - 1,109 8 2 %| 70) 1,022} 913) 109).8938 
i? ee 1.389)... 5} 17| 181) 13236) 1,104; 182) .892 
MOES Deaiiete as xs 1,553 1 Si 38) 4120) 3,391) - 7,216): 175) 873 
MEA hg gh dts 5 0)'s 2,140 8} 16) 82) 214) 1,820) 1,533; 287|.842 
GEE cee cit, 2,463} 12) 22| 77) 236) 2,116) 1,770| 346)|.886 
00. ES Ae ee 2,683} 16) 24) 82) 228) 2,333) 1,999) 334|.855 
yl See Dei ee 3,088; 32) 20; 86) 295) 2,655) 2,206; 449).838 
y= oka i er 3,408} 13) 25) 121) 311) 2,938) 2,520) 418).857 
= RY ae alee 3,376, 22) 14| 107| 317) 2,916) 2,404, 512|.824 
FP oat ea eae 3,847; 16 8; 150} 321) 3,852) 2,908} 444|.867 
mb Eine cities a's! oh 3,688} 39} 30; 118) 334) 3,167| 2,681; 486/.846 
DAW goncihtee s 4,384, 26) 30) 165) 415) 3,748) 3,178| 570|.847 
DE ite titand s 4,342) 37) 27) 143) 446) 3,689) 3,003; 686|.814 
DARE Pitesti 5,444) 36) 52) 258) 567) 4,531) 3,727; 804/.822 
UN SRR NED OEY: 5,261; 41) 17| 280) 751) 4,172) 2,936) 1,236|.703 
Kinderg’rt’n | 6,680; 44/....|} 205) 994) 5,437) 2,454) 2,983) .451 
Total... .|/55,875| 353) 301)1,931)5,787)47,503/37,462/10,041) .788 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND HIGH SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS COMPARED 


Per cent. Per cent.. 
of of 
enroll- number 
Number ment graduated 
: who that e that 
pea Nu ered Per pent: pyre ef ren entered the 
YEAR enrollment graduates graduates School School School 
TQOD 2S). 2 80,742 674 9.9 480 roi 71.2 
LOO Te oi 7,084 760 10.7 535 7.5 70.3 
TOO? anc 7,234 785 10.8 563 7 73: 
TOW? aavitnr 7,938 850 10.7 616 FAY o 72.4 
1GOA se,” 8,676 920 10.6 735 8.4 79.8 
TORE ets. 9,497 1,039 10.9 780 8.2 75. 
LQOG! 1QjZ19- 251,089 =. 10. 716 6.9 68.9 
TOD, has 11,550 1,078 9.3 715 6.1 66.3 
1Ke, se gphtees aae 1y270 2414207 10.3 830 6.7 65.5 
TQOO St ori 13,408 1,464 10.9 957 7.1 65.3 
TOSO caus 14,535. 1,729 11.8 1,039 Fai 60.1 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
Total: enrollment) ees: OO Mic ak See eee 232 
Number received from ‘igh school, Feb, tT, 1910. 7.) 4g 
Average: enroline nt wii eco ees | ppiertgp ences ane 178 
Amerave attendanges ou 0s i ene a ne eka a eee eet 170 
Number of graduates, 1910: 
January— 
Genéral contse rt: ic Rote beh wea aes 24° 
Kindergarten and first year course.......... 10 
SP as 
June— 
Géneralscoursediaicos (eas bey eee, eu oaens oie 38 
Kindergarten and first year course.......... 6 
al Eas ee 
PEELE: Gi ar cece ts eae cskeecTNS ies DOERR ete tee oe 78 


Total number of graduates since the organization 
On fire SCHHOP. oii Rear Orn Pas ce te ge eee I,31F 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each grade of the Barringer High School during 
the past year: 


Per cent. 


Grade Mules Females Total eicneaue Increase Decrease 
maniitst:” year.’ 783 810 1,593 60. 238 
Second year. 230 311 541 20.4 4 
Third year.. 147 IQI 338 12.8 40 
Fourth year. 60 122 182 6.8 I 
otal x. 172204210434 +4 2,054 BOO BHO 4 


The following table shows the enrollment by courses as 
reported to the State Inspector of High Schools: 


2. Moder 4. Business| 5. Manual 
1. Classical Tatewite 3. English jor com’r’l| training Total 
COURSES |——————- a 
Boys Girls Boys| Girls Boys|Girls|Boys|Girls|Boys|Girls Boys Girls 
First year...) 458 365 55 “288 0; oO} 167 | 157 | 108 0 ~ 783 810 
Second year.| 141 156 | 36 | 131 0 Oo Sd 1524 || 19 0 | 230; 311 
Third year. 74 74 36 94 4 8 19 15 1a ee Ot TAR LOL 
Fourth year. 42 74 15 47 0 1 0 0 iS | 0 Ha 122 
Total ..... 710 669 | 142 | 560 4| 9 | 220/196 | 144 0 [1,220 1,434 
HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS 
Number Per cent. 
who Total enrollment Average Average of attend- 
YEAR entered Males Females Total enrollment attendance ance 


TOOL 535 584 O24 aye Ob cast els. cI Got Ox 

1902.. 563 609 SOO; el.475. Tiled ~ 1,040--02-5 
1003.2.°.°O16 654 SoOwe 1 Sl.) 21,810) <1,030. 93:3 
ZOQOA 9735 704 O28)7 1,026)". /236'" "1, 100-7.93:6 
1905)4° 780°. By8 91,046) 1,024. 1,434 1,342 93.0 
To 7.16 869 1,083 1,952 1,493 1,400 94.2 
LOO Ceo 7 ES eS eer Om 2.01045 b523)) 1, AAP Oda 
1908.. 830 WOOm 3,1 302,126. 1,602 | -T,52T) 2.94.9 
ROOQ 1 O57. 1415210 4-1 200. 253703 1,814. 1,720 95.1 
I9QIO.. 1,039 1,220 1,434 2,654 2,087 1,954 93.6 


Number Number Number of graduates Per cent. 
of of 4 Year Commercial of 

YEAR classes teachers courses course Total graduates. 
PO a a 20 47 155 2 157 10.4 
OOges Con 237 46 121 9 130 8.8 
POO 6 37 48 118 2 120 7.9 
1904... :.;'. 38 48 93 13 106 6.4 
TODS Sn. a5 54 104 25 129 6m 
LQOO! os 55 123 18 14] 7.2 
IQOV..... 43 56 118 17 135 6.7 
TOS ey th 62 134 20 154. Ve 
1909. .0 BS 63 170 20 190 7.9 


IOIO! 2) 5 GO 71 152 29 281 10.5 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


IQIO 


Number of pupils enrolled: 
Males 


2-6 0.0 @' © =. @ @ e700" 0 0 ‘« ‘0 6.0 “e 


oe @ @, 6 @' 0 © 0,0 ©. 06 ©: © © 6 66 


Total 
Increase . 
Average enrollment 
Increase 
Average attendance 
Increase 


© a0! «)\e\.0. 878 be Vee. ew. 8 ee 
eeeeseewwrvee ee eee @ 
oe V6.8 eye) 8 0 6, 
eeeoeeeeseeeeeeee ee 
eeeeeeevee 
eeeeeoeesveeeeeeeeee 


Increase 
Number ‘of classes 
Increase 


seeeereeeweeeeceeeeee 


Number of teachers employed 


Increase 


I9IO 1909 

6,695 6,291 

6,928 6,421 

13,623 12,712 
gII 

9,857 9,016 
841 

8,544 7522 
1,022 

86.6 83.4 
ar 

3006 262 
44 

425 383 
42 


The following exhibits the ages of children attending 


‘summer schools: 


AGE Males 
‘Between 4 and 5........ 372 
“7 Oe ay Ge a es 517 
- epee hrm Gees ake oF 598 
fe if Carmi e stot eens are 698 
°F cube Rte MAE hg 3 769 
$ De sie FLO setemios op 783 
: EE AP he ae Ni eee tng hehe fad 813 
‘s a De BEES lis Ean ees 9 a Ne 667 
ai eee BS NE bet ate 714 
TOs ee eis ee 468 
sh aS LD cee 209 
x LO GOs Se eae 73 
s LG ce onic Wisse patel et | a Bik 
se) AY Chis Bet Re PUL IAT We ot 3 
BOTA Ke arettns 6,695 


Females 
399 
557 
651 
804 
851 
831 
$00 
693 
604 
404 
rey 

46 
9 
2 


| 6,928 


13,623 


Total 


771 
1,074 
1,249 
1,502 
1,620 
1,614 
1,713 
1,360 
1,318 

872 

386 

119 

20 
3) 


——ay 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
THE LAST BIGHTOY EARS 


No. of No. of Average Average 
YEAR teachers classes Enrollment enrollment attendance 
LOOSE Re ica einen h 171 132 8,073 5,762 4,958 
TOOAY Aiguoqante ce eo bane 195 145 8,546 5,916 5,008 
MOOS een ee cate ee we 224 153 8,548 6,170 5,168 
TOO, Sh atere tag ei ae ss 2360 160 9,516 6,345 5,495 
TQO7 re tear Ge 280 195 10,299 7,092 6,127 
TQ0G ea ok 378 256 13,511 9,487 8,337 
TOO Tara's saree eae eee 383 262 12,712 9,016 7,522 
BOI He) toate cap 425 306 13,623 9,857 8,544 
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PLAYGROUNDS 
1910 

Average daily attendance Average N um 

From ro to 15 ch gp od MEAT: 

nda te BEY SATEROE BBE yrs eis ke Total sf teach. 

Males |Females | Of age | rae 
Belmont Avenue.... 168 194 238 a 600 LA Shans 

Bergen Street...... 120 E21 68 309 8 6. 

Bruce Street....... 87 106 70 263 3 6 
Burnet Street...... 88 93 135 316 7 5. 
Camden Street..... 146 150 | 375 671 9 | 8 
Central Avenue.... 191 231 121 543 | te 6 
_Highteenth Avenue. 225 1138 526 864 26 11 
Elizabeth Avenue... 51 62 75 188 6 6 
MPRA Sct ck eae ats 194 203 113 510 127) (i 
Hamburg Place..... 90 104. 243 437 3 8 
Hawkins Street.... 123 154 99 376 5 6. 
Lafayette Street.... 78 91 156 $25. | 8 | 5 
Monmouth Street... 54 15 156. 285 8 4 
Morton Street...... 98 86 294 478 | 15 9 
Oliver Street....... 51 54 264. 369 | 6 6 
South Street....... | 47 52 125 224 8 5 
State Street........ 49 66 105 220 2 4 
Sussex Avenue..... 88 111 | « 222 AD lnin 10 rs 
Thirteenth Avenue.. 64 124 341 529 10 ve 
Washington Street.. 73 91 214 378 3 ii 
UH betel cn Pen 2,085 | 2,281 | 3,940 | 8,806 | 165 | *134 
OOD Vi oe ogy 6,708 | *718 
Increases. v. | 1,598 | 16 


*Two supervisors and one special teacher included. 
® 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


COMPARISON OF ATTENDANCE FOR THE YEARS 
1909 AND IgI10 | 


1910: 1909 
Number of pupils enrolled: 
POS ee ee ert. YO iu cide at Ske. 9 Oe 8,510 8,770: 
eae TES 8 y SES ST Be ee Pe aoe 5,160 5,201 
Sar Od dT ACs BNR ARAL SO SP aan eS 13,670 13,971 
WOCECACED NM ter Wate cha ye bie: 301 
Number of pupils enrolled in: 
Meee A Any SCUOOIS, eo ste 38.4 be Sec ene ni 9,135: 9,585 
MPA GSES. re eC ast ds oes 6 ica hag he 3,424 3,315 
Drawing school..... PRE icv, dostel Picas I,III 1,071 
A Tye hey Diy, plese Sa cP ee ai 13,670 13,971 


PICCERASE ate fee IOs he gids lee oe 308 
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Average enrollment: 


Elemeértitary,<Schools% >. s:24 een ek 2 teen oa O47, 4,440 
Hight: SChoola ni, costa melee Ch amide be en 1,530 1,079 
Drawing “school. a.shuskoes len cane 5 een 504 886 
ILOtall; incite oe PERIL Shik tink Webel 8 6,080 7,305 
Hectenwes. leak his Hong ea eae 1,225 
Average attendance: 
Hlementaty® schoalsks.) has) toe ee ere 3,235 3,680 
Ita schOols Awe (xR aa Ie ue eins 1,282 1,702 
Dra wits istheol ee aes sy poeaeds ate ele 539 | 802 
Peale, Ue PAN ee ae taeheatete eh aR 5,050 6,184 
Decrease cst reoree ela hin te mt clan 1,128 
Per cent. of attendance: 
Eléntentarywehoolsi yin: a site shen 81.9 82.9 
Highvschopisy.. oi. haae 2) Sikes 83.3 86. 
Drawing | sonn0l oo bee ai nth cae ee 90.5 90.7 
For all evening schools.............. 83.1 84.6 
WeECt Gage s,s 655.0 oosae ike Walis Gane clare 1.5 


Number of teachers employed: 


Eiénentary: SCHOGISH ticker k tees a ed 176 179 
Highs Schoowss. cakonia cen Coe eae eee Q7 8I 
DFA Wife & SCHOO, Bek tos oe en ees 21 21 
Supervisors and special teachers....... 26 34 
tal) re are tee serait 8s Ae Rie ee 320 315 
INCTOASEH Sh uk W SEN ee eee eee a 


STALIS DRCS OF: THE EVENING SCHOOLS FOR 
THE LAST EIGHT YEARS 


No. of Average Average Per cent. of 
YEAR teachers Enrollment enrollment attendance attendance 
1Q03s ie cance. Gate ae aaa 6,444 3,648 2,035 80.4 
TODA Seine a Wek 176 7,377 3,075 3,203 80.5 
MOOS CAs ete 190 7,710 4279 3,500 82. 
BOGUS, Yop were ton ae & 206 8,242 4,481 S.7AF 2 Hae 
POOF Ad. Crea at 258 10,663 5,293 4,390 82.9 
TOQOG Stee a kot as 320 13,504 6,666 5,027 84.4 
TOO sisne eat aaly Mee 315 13,971 7,305 6,184 84.6 


TOTO MY Dee ib 320 13,670 6,080 5,056 83.1 
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COST OF SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 
The following tables show the amount appropriated each 
year by the state and by the city for the support of the 
public schools of this city for the last ten years; also, the 
amount expended by the city for school house construction 
and for general school maintenance. 
RECEIPTS 


For current expenses 


City For 
Year appropria- : buildix Total 
State appro- ulldings ota 
bis Srrnem priation Total and sites 
wd RO eeOULCeD pee A EF lan Me % 
1901 $553,875.26 |$ 377,086.00 |$ 930,961.26 |$ 4,000.00 |$ 934,961.26 
1902 561,242.84 420,562.79 981,805.63 105,343.35 | 1,087,141.98 
1903 635,994.56 437,279.01 | 1,073,273.57 121,934.00 | 1,195,207.57 
1904 711,567.78 451,253.37 | 1,162,821.15 220,163.21 | 1,382,984.36 
1905 $31,724.31 476,558.17 | 1,308,282.48 714,642.18 | 2,022,924.66 
1906 960,317.45 513,596.63 | 1,473,914.08 720,449.32 | 2,194,363.40 
1907 848,378.14 778,819.86 | 1,622,198.00 | 1,179,481.92 | 2,801,679.92 
1908 (6 mo.) | 948,547.19 | .......... 948,547.19 1,103.80 949,650.99 
1908-9 374,914.12 | 1,609,989.63 | 1,984,903.75 | 1,602,376.42 | 3,587,280.17 
1909-10 _|_ 860,849.07 | 1,218,647.15 | 2,079,496.22 | 1,859,770.07 | 3,439,266.29 
EXPENDITURES 
For current For buildings |— 
Year expenses and sites Total 
1901 $ 929,000.12 $ 2,386.71 $ 931,386.83 
1902 ~ 986,667.14 20,618.43 1,007,285 .57 
19038 1,077,735.90 215,341.28 1,293,077.18 
1904 1,159,950.24 202,007.63 1,861,957.87 
1905 1,284,675.98 327,898.42 1,612,574.40 
1906 1,480,052.61 649,086.05 2,129,138.66 
1907 1,637,706.96 577,807.78 2,215,514.74 
1908 (6 mo.) 950,671.47 222,329.79 1,173,001.26 
1908-9 1,930,514.45 630,901.05 2,561,415.50 
1909-10 | __2,018,170.95_| _ 692,581.95 | _2,710,752.90 
' EXPENDITURES CLASSIFIED 
For For oy Ae For For 
Year teachers’ teachers’ |inspectors’ janitors’ officers’ 
salaries pensions salaries salaries salaries 
1901 GTS, TS881 vss sco ese  $ 750.00 | $ 59,334.00 | $19,590.56 
1902 1Z4,9D4.BB |) tebe ewes 3,000.00 60,401.00 21,643.96 
1903 798,787.79 | $ 325.00 3,013.50 65,159.13 | 22,354.49 
1904 867,753.29 2,110.00 4,813.50 67,815.05 | 23,456.10 
1905 946,974.19 | 2,912.50 4,840.17 71,101.25 26,047.97 
1906 1,057,880.64 | 5,007.00 | 4,855.50 76,610.48 30,522.20 
1907 1,196,719.58 | 9,414.00 | 5,361.62 90,287.36 36,675.85 
1908 (6 mo.) 157,622.75. | 7,244.55 3,199.68 48,746.40 20,904.59 
1908-9 1,395,706.14 15,057.84 7,246.62 101,174.99 49,807.80 
1909-10 | 1,498,363.19 | 16,951.68 13,610.25 | 105,176.08 | _ 48,227.90 
For For 
For furniture For For For manual 
Year text books and repairs | heating fuel training 
etc. supplies apparatus | — ____| supplies 
1901 $35,891.53 | $19,748.09 | $54,804.55 /$15,535.48 ($21,025.53 |$ 2,477.01 
1902 38,235.92 | 23,978.88 | 61,050.47 | 15,195.20 | 15,176.21 | 3,278.36 
1903 47,265.32 | 29,601.99 | 41,239.28 | 17,081.75 | 22,746.46 | 6,169.13 
1904 48,023.07 | 27,730.48 41,464.77 | 21,901.05 | 24,451.58 | 5,661.17 
1905 56,562.99 | 22,848.92 59,092.27 | 19,641.59 | 26,307.39 | 5,795.55 
1906 65,200.63 | 59,810.22 75,864.69 | 17,655.52 | 25,472.51 | 9,378.66 
1907 | 70,964.00 | 61,755.46 | 63,819.01 | 19,311.09 | 28,951.47 | 12,702.80 
1908 (6 mo.)| 38,442.89 | 9,153.33 | 18,211.10 | 2,033.26 | 18,082.34 | 4,549.38 
1908-9 76,805.69 71,851.08 91,079.18 | 12,352.25 | 36,403.95 | 12,758.08 
1909-10 88,971.52 | 54,473.05 | 63,832.28 | 9,417.35 | 31,776.31 | 15,116.32 
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Year epeatia For For or For Miscel- 
power rents water j|playgr’ds jinsurance| laneous 
1901 $ 5,975.9 $5,524. $2,385.87 | $1,683.10 |$ 2,500.00 |$ 5,493.56. 
1902 6,795.9 5,425. 2,097.16 375.92 | 2,730.35 | 2,328.18 
1908 7,481.7 5,520. 2,600.67 | 1,745.08 | 2,933.47 | 3,761.08 
1904 9,211.8 5,833. 8,171.13 146.3 2,468.01 | 3,939.83 
1905 11,088.38 5,046. 3,310.91 112.45 | 2,864.94 | 19,632.87 
1906 11,611.1 7,521. 5,026.68 Peis ss. os 5,599.56 | 22,035.55 
1907 | 14,865.1 5,502. 4,881.66 | 119.88 | 6,904.00 | 9,391.16 
1908 (6 mo.); 10,123.5 2,328, 4,445.80 | ...+...- 1,391.66 | 4,192.72 
1908-9 17,180.1 — 6,096. 5,402.06 | 2,263.74 | 11,740.82 | 17,587.77 
1909-10 19,804.2. | 3,324. 8,294.03 | 1,642.25 | 17,065.92 | 22,128.91 


EXPENDED FOR DAY SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 


For general main- 
tenance, everything 


Year included 

1900 $884,842.32 
IQOI 929,000.12 
1902 986,667.14 
1903 1,077,735-90 
1904 1,159,950.24 
1905 1,284,675.98 
1906 1,480,052.61 
1907 1,637,7060.96 
1908 (6 mo.) 950,671.47 
1908-09 1,930,514.45 
1909-10 2,018,170.95 


Same, not including ex- 
traordinary expenditures 


for supplies, heating 
and repairs 


$809,313.46 
855,584.07 
910,923.97 
1,011,049.98 
1,086,250.62 
1,196,183.02 
1,337,151.10 
1,522,531.27 
Est. 945,071.47 
1,790,705.98 
1,914,011.03 


Same, not including ex- 
penditures for Even- 
ing Schools, Summer 


Schools, Playgrounds, etc.. 


$767,848.36 
10,298.81 
864,147.85 
947,721.77 
1,009,008.56 
1,095,953.50 
1,230,269.45 
1,389,271.66 
Est. 891,302.09 
1,622,651.57 
1,740,452.84 » 


The following tables show the per capita cost of day 
schools, cost of maintaining evening schools, summer 
schools, playgrounds, etc., and per capita cost of same. 


PERV CAPITA; COST ORSDAY SCHOOES 


Cost per Cost per Cost per 
1. Total 2. Average 3. Average capita capita capita 

Year enrollment enrollment attendance based onl based on 2 based on 3° 
1900 34,761 29,662 25,827 $22.08 $25.88 $29.73 
IQOI 37,864 32,160 28,252 BIAS 25.10 28.68 
1902 40,619 32,831 29,764 21.27 26.32 29.03 
1903 42,230 33,515 30,692 22.44 28.09 30.87 
1904 43,742 35,292 32,484 23.06 28.59 31.06 
1905 46,960 37;729 34,747 23.33 29.04 31.54 
1906 48,947 39,651 36,862 25.13 31.02 33-37 
1907 51,686 41,440 38,562 26.87 33.52 36.02 
1908 53,880 43,417 40,523 Year not complete. 
1908-09 55,947 45,449 42,647 29.00 35.70 38.04. 
1909-10 57,742 = 50,058 44,179 30.14 34.76 39.39: 
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COST OF MAINTAINING EVENING SCHOOLS, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, PLAYGROUNDS, ETC. 


Evening Summer  Play- Recreation School 


Year schools schools grounds centres gardens Lectures ‘Total 

1900 $34,366.34 $5,206.51 $1,500.00 ........ ...0 $ 392.25 $41,465.10 
1901 36,855.17 5,444.59 2/500. OO Ie Pete) ae oe 485.50 45,285.26 
1902 Be AOS) ee, Goad certs asf OULD! shea, sletcieen Ae} e cialete 271.75 52,776.12 
1903 50,063.39) ee 9 2020.60 22. 983.4Te oo Soak chet cin tees 610.75 63,328.21 
1904 60,694.64" 13 OOS: 20 e< 2 468.00) 05 Sie See 981.20 77,242.06 
1905 16,835.04 18,426.00 2,864.94 $954.29 ..... 1,149.25 100,229.52 


1906 80,016.13 17,221.56 5,599.56 1,608.60 $72.00 2,363.80: 106,881.65 
1907 96,508.14 22,594.21 6,904.00 2,649.32 874.44 3,730.50 133,259.61 
1908* 47,928.12 844.08 1,891.66 1,222.45 175.20 3,954.25 55 015.7 6 
1908-9 1: 20, 067.67 31,082.00 8,304.22 1,553.49 649.98 6,457.05 168, 114.41 
1909-10 118, 816.98 30, 286.80 17, 065.92 ‘921.95 167.09 6,899.45 174,158.19 
*Ix pended from January Ist to July 1st, 1908. Part of year only. 
tIneluding after school recreation centr es. 


PemroAT! DAS COST OREVENING. SCHOOLS 


Cost per Cost per Cost per 

‘ 1. Total 2. Average 3. Average capita capita capita 
Year enrollment enrollment attendance based onl based on 2 based on 3 
1900 4,236 2,909 2,235 $8.11 $11.81 $15.37 
IQOI 4,462 3,048 2,330 8.25 12.09 15.81 
1902 5,006 3,207 2,608 7.51 12.57 16.15 
1903 6,444. 3,648 2,935 7-70 13.72 17.05 
1904. 7:377 3,975 3,203 8.22 15.20 18.94 
1905 7,716 4,277 3,509 9.95 17.96 21.89 
1906 8,242 4,481 3,747 9.70 17.85 21.35 
1907 ~—- 10,663 5,293 4,390 9.03 18.23 21.98 

1908 13,5904 6,666 5,027 ra Pee ets 
1908-09 13,971 7,305 6,184 8.53 16.32 19.28 
1909-10 13,670 6,080 5,058 8.69 19.54 23.49 


PER CAPITA COST OF, SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Cost per Cost per Cost per 
1. Total 2. Average 3. Average capita capita capita 

Year enrollment enrollment attendance based on 1 Waaga: on2 based on 3 
1899 | BAS Wri 9 chsres 2,075 $1.15 eee $1.69 
1900 FNS 6? SE NEN 2,917 rare LASS 1.78 
1901 5,165 3,834 3,065 1.05 $1.42 77 
1902 6,472 4,627 3,600 1.17 1.05 Pte 
1903 8,073 5,762 4,958 1.20 1.68 1.96 
1904. 8,546 5,910 5,068 1.53 2.21 2.58 
1905 8,548 6,170 5,168 2.15 2.08 3.50 
1906 9,516 6,345 5405, 0). Ot 2.71 3.13 
1907 10,209 7,092 6,127 2.19 3.18 3.68 
1908-09 13,511 9,487 8,337 2.30 327 3.72 


1909-10 =-:*12,7I2 9,016 7,522 2.38 3.35 4.02 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


TABLE SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, 
NUMBER “Oy CRASS ES TR ACHR Sry ie 


Enrollment = Teachers 
on D 
re) O41 Ral Beer 
NAME OF SCHOO! s oe|oHl|ta| © wy 
| @ wo} S| 8S | a © |Aggregate 
a oH re tn Sal%q|o| 2/3 annual 
| c 5 3 © : @ 3 = £ a em = salary 
= | AH |dol\dalaa|a4 | a | & 
HBlementary 
English Department 
Alexander Street........ 108 49) . 157); 69) 58 .835 3 2 1} $ 785.00 
Belmont Avenue......... 260 175| 435) 189) 152] .805 8 8 4 2,615.00 
Bergen eStreeta.eeree ee 100 46, 146) 75) 65) .865 Slit 4 15.00 
Burnet Street. .\2. snp oe %2. 35, 107) 42) 35). .82 el siete 3 720.00 
Central Avenue.......... 266; 133} 399) 171) 144] .841 vi 2; 6 1,910.00 
Highteenth Avenue....... |; 240; 180) 420) 200) 157] .786) 9 2 8| 2,420.00 
Frankin G2 .Ae oy ees | 293 149) 442) 188) 151] .80 <a 8 1,815.00 
Hamburg Place.......... | 256 320| 576| 273) 228] .835 Giaenars 8 1,815.00 
Lafayette Street......... 289 108; 3897) 198; 163] .849 6 bh 6 ~=—-1,685.00 
Morton: Street ge. f-26 | 210 62} 272) 92) 64| .698 3 1 4 1,295.00 
Newton Streets. ioe e 260 48) 308) 120) 93) .775 5} 62) = 4] «1,460.00 
Seventh Avenue.......... | 253 29; 282) ‘88 71) .804 a at 5 1,235.00 
SouthisStreety cee i. caters 233 138). 371} 120) 97| .807 4 1 4 1,235.00 
South Highth Street..... 203 177| 380) 178) 145) .814 Goted 6 1,685.00 
South Market Street....)| 170 98). 268) 135) 115) .831 5 1 5 1,460.00 
South Tenth Street...... 216 162} 378} 186) 155) .833 6.2 1 6| 1,685.00 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 157} 1386) 293) 184| 116) .863 ‘SLR 4, 1,140.00 
Washington Street....... 277 172}. 449} 212) 192) .905) 6).... ) 1,685.00 
TOLHIS Sas watvoe pes wee eT 3,863 | 2,217| 6,080/2,666/2,199| .824)| 96) 23) 93) $27,560.00 
Hiementary 
Foreign Department | 
Belmont Avenue......... | 388) 189) 574) 276| 217) .785| 11 2) 10; $ 3,240.00 
Bergen Street............| 29 15 AQ). 2OF) 1G) SOT Br Eva. 1 270.00 
Burnet? Street ves eee ow i 22 12 34) 17) 15) .861 Lise 1 270.00 
Central) Avenue.» 573.25 +. | 93 5 98; 48) 34) .80 Sel faye 2 450.00 
Highteenth Avenue...... 270 101; 3871} 140) 115) .815 7 3 5 2,115.00 
ran klinsi teint os we omael 58 15 %3| 21 15) 72 BA ad 1 270.00 
Hamburg Place.......... 105 20) 125) 76) 63) .88 Zhe 2 540.00 
Lafayette Street......... 214 15} 229; 76; 61) .80 Biss 5 1,125.00 
Morton Street............ 287 85| 372) 152) 118) .773 ee 6 1,890.00 
Newton) Strectioun 1. ean 149 35) 184) 79} 65) .82 Sl ting 3 675.00 
Seventh Avenue.......... DOGicentee 396] 114) 91) .799 5 2 4 1,575.00 
South Streets. secwss a5 69 A TSO 22 eo Th etao Aveurahys 1 225.00 
South Bighth Street......| 17 33 50} 15) 13) .856 Size 1 225.00 
South Market Street..... 95 12; 107; 41) 82] .728 PAs 2 450.00 
South Tenth Street...... 61 20) 81} 47) 41) .873 2.5 2 450.00 
Thirteenth Avenue.......| 119 50} 169) . 89) 75) .851 4 4 1,080.00 
Washington Street....... 64 18 2; 538} 48) .909 Qe 2 450.00 
Total Sar ar ana ae 2,429 626] 3,055/1,281|1,086 .808| 57; 8 52) $15,300.00 
igh 
Bergen Street......./...; 254 395} 649) 285) 245) .86 |....| 15 7, $ 8,035.00 
CSOntP Alisa hehe wise Ube 810} 400) © 710) 310). 255) .822)....4.. 15 5 7,315.00 
Mean kilt! ot paca er ions ee 139 435|. 574) 211) 165) .782).... ‘3 8 5,515.00 
Hamburg Place.......... 245| 422) 667) 379| 325) .856/....; 10) 10 7,315.00 
Thirteenth Avenue...... 360 464| 824) 354) 292] .825)....| 15 5 7,315.00 
PLANE aN AA a ke scl wats 1,308] 2,116) 3,424/1,589/1,282| .833 6:; 385) $35,495.00 
Faweett Drawing ....... 910; 201) 1,111} 594; 589) .905 2 1} 11,503.00 
Total for all evening” 
BCHADIA Te os hee 8,510| 5,160)13,670\6,080/5,056| .831 *117  ‘203/*$97,003.00 


*Includes twenty-six special teachers and supervisors. 


~ 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS (1910) . 


TABLE -SHOWING THE ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, 
NUMBER OF CLASSES, TEACHERS, ETC. 


o | | 
* oO | 
Enrollment 2 | 9 eh No.) Of: lea chaud 
a She he classes | 
bos ae We 
| ra) aie ia 
NAME OF SCHOOL 2 = 8 a g 
| mo uw | @ 3 ra 4 
= cs Mat igs 3 
g Si el slele| a lB elgiel. |-3- 
= Bee r= i a | @o o AS =| ee Bo tea pws, 
& Gate = H HK) > O allel lal S|] o 
A Gy a i Ay Oo) < < OM a loéiala! & 
Avon Avenue.......... O32 197s) 42919 - 60) 22504 11d P3591. S21) Soa dl 6 27. te 
Belmont Avenue...... 347| 444 791; 136) 407| 198) 487) 415) .852) 2) 9) 2) 3} 2 17 
Bergen Street......... 242| 227; 469) 65] 215) 189) 370) 331) .892| 1) 5) 1| 4/...| 14 
puieruce streete...6... 0% 188} 144) 332 50 | 175) 107| 224) 200) .894) 1) 4] 1)..]... 9 
Burnet Street......... Pi4y 156i. SSO 47 LLSL S10 FT 232i QOS STH Li 4h See eed O 
Camden Street........ 239|" 2900| 529) 54] 3851! 124) 868) 321) .872) 1)- 9} 2i..) 1) 14 
Central Avenue....... 151) 182). 333). 70} 191). 72): 207; 178). .86 | 1). 4) 2)..)... 9 
Charlton Street....... 263) 255) 518] -87) 338)" 93) 323) 276) .854) 2) 6) 1) 2) 2) 12 
Highteenth Avenue....| 173| 202) 875] 33)! 216) 126) 271} 236) .869) 1; 4] 2) 2} 1) 11 
Fifteenth Avenue..... 233; 261) 494) 45] 343] 106) 410) 361] .88 | 1) 7| 2} 2} 1) 14 
Fourteenth Avenue....| 185) 227) 412) 58) 205) 149) 316] 284) .898) 1) 4] 2} 3) 1) 12 
Tie ate |i Re eee 308} 302) 610) 69| 338] 203) 426) 378] .888) 1} 7 2] 4| 1} 16 
Hamburg Place....... 252} 319} 571); 58) 353) 160) 484) 4381) .89 | 1) 8 2) 2) 2) 15 
Hawkins Street....... ASLO Liey O82 N48 ASS bl 16a TED Sa 2 Tat Lic Weise. 8 
Hawthorne Avenue...| 171) 150) 321) 24) 184) 113) 264) 280) .869) 1) 5] 1) 3; 2| 10 
Lafayette Street...... 2021 9.222) 6424). 621 2783p) SO iso4t 314). 888 1 TH Zhe he. et be 
Monmouth Street..... 343} 895) 738) 92) 452) 194| 565) 433] .764| 2} 9) 4/..|.../ 18 
Morton Street......... 395, 405} 800} 102] 470| 228) 651/ 579) .889| 2; 8) 4) 2) 1; 18 
Newton Street........ 381} 408} 789) 129] 459| 201] 538] 460) .854| 2) 10) 2) 4; 2) 19 
Oliver (Street... 6... a. TES 16H sasohe Te clo, bSh 204) M6) SELL Apel haote 9 
Seventh Avenue.......| 369) 296) 665) 140| 487] 988] 505|) 425] .842] 3) 8] 1) 5; 1; 20 
Bowen treet... o.s!... 138} 163) 301) 55; 187) 59) 198) 168) .848) 1; 4) 1)..| 1 8 
South Highth Street..| 195) 193! 388) 22) 221] 145) 3808] 271! .879) 1| 4] 2) 2) 1} 10 
South Tenth Street...) 194) 183) 377) 58] 184] 185] 275) 242) .877) 1) 4) 2) 2|...| 12 
Sussex Avenue........ 198} 212] 410) 57) 251) °102| 280), 239) .85 }.1) 5.2) 2) 2) 21 
Thirteenth Avenue....| 331) 287| 618) 74| 318] 226) 344] 287] .884|/ 1) 7 3} 1| 2|. 138 
Warren Street........ 158| 149) $07) 521-197). 58] 178) 149) .84°) 1) 4) 1)..) 1 q 
Washington Street....| 143} 141) 284) 82] 155) 97] 209} 185) .882/ 1) 3) 1| 2)... 9 
Waverly Avenue...... IOUT 202 Soo a) OSes ie. lis COLO OLA) ASOCH Li Ka 2p sails 13 
ARGH C21) LA ee eat ne 6,695: 6,928) 13,623 1.902 |!8,05613,665|9,85718,544| .866 36|170 56'44/*382'*395 


*Includes thirty-seven special teachers and supervisors. 
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In the latter part of the year 1908, a Construction Depart- 
ment was created for the purpose of designing and super- 
vising the erection of new buildings and additions. This 
department was placed in charge of an architect, to design 
and supervise the building construction, and an engineer, 
to design and supervise the heating and ventilating, electri- 
cal and sanitary work. The engineer was also given control 
over janitors and engineers, together with repairs and main- 
tenance of existing engineering equipment. A Supervisor 
of Repairs was appointed to look after the repair work in 
other than mechanical items. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
To the Board of Education: 

GENTLEMEN :—With an appropriation of over $1,500,000 
for the first year’s work and about $1,000,000 for the second 
year, the following work designed by the department has 
been erected to date: | 

A 32-room addition to Morton Street School with audi- 
torium and gymnasium; a 9-room addition to Fourteenth 
Avenue School; a 16-room building, including auditorium 
at Lafayette and Congress streets, being but one-half of the 
intended new building, the balance to be built later on the 
site of the old structure; a gymnasium building adjoining 
the Barringer High School; a 9-room addition to the Sev- 
enth Avenue School and a 12-room addition with gymna- 
sium to the Avon Avenue School. 

Those under construction at present and nearly completed 
are the East Side Commercial and Manual Training High 
School, costing $250,000, arranged to accommodate about 
700 students; the Ridge School, of 17 class rooms, audi- 
torium and gymnasium; a large addition of 16 class rooms, 
auditorium and gymnasium to the Madison School, and two 
ungraded school cottages at $20,000 each. 

Others not so far advanced, but well under way, are as 
follows: 
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A 16-class room building, together with auditorium and 
gymnasium adjoining the Webster School and later to be 
completed in the same manner as described for Lafayette 
Street ; the Montgomery School, of 24 class rooms and audi- 
torium and the large Central Commercial and Manual Train- 
ing High School, costing nearly $600,000 and arranged to 
accommodate 1,100 students, with an additional unfinished 
story above, for purposes noted below. 


Contracts have been awarded for the Peshine School, 
of 14 class rooms and auditorium and the West Side School 
of 17 class rooms and auditorium. 


Sketches are in progress on the South Side High School, 
a $350,000 building; and a 24-class room building with 
assembly room and gymnasium to be erected at corner of 
Bergen street and Seventeenth avenue. 


All of the work mentioned in this report is of fireproof 
construction, with the exception of the small ungraded 
schools and one or two additions in which fireproofing exists 
only in corridors and stairways. 


It has been necessary to provide roof playgrounds on some 
of the buildings where the property is partially or entirely 
covered by the building, and due to their elevation, these 
playgrounds have the advantage of good air and cleanliness. 
They are amply safeguarded and every stairway used by the 
pupils reaches the roof playground. In some cases special 
toilet accommodations are provided on the same level. 


In the larger buildings, toilets are provided on each floor. 
Sometimes for both sexes on one floor; in other instances, 
alternating. They facilitate time and travel and no disad- 
vantage has been experienced. 


Auditoriums are placed as near street level as possible ; 
never higher than first floor excepting the galleries, which 
open from second floor. One auditorium is placed at base- 
ment level, the upper portion being at height of first floor 
corridors and opening to same with an arcade. 

Kindergartens have been treated quite differently in char- 
acter from the customary class room, usually paneling the 
walls and providing a fireplace, occasionally adding stained 
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glass and simple draperies. In these rooms, the floors are 
of wood generally, but rubber tile and lineoleum are also 
being tésted and seem to give satisfaction. 


In the Commercial and Manual Training High Schools, 
where nursing will be one of the Domestic Science studies, 
a model bedroom and bathroom adjoin the nursing recita- 
tion room. They are located behind the instructor’s plat- 
form and partitioned from the recitation room by movable 
large glass windows, so that when used for demonstration 
the entire class has observation, the seats being arranged in 
amphitheatre banks. 


Model dining room and pantry also occur in conjunction 
with large class kitchens. 


At the rear of the upper floor at the Central High School, 
two large lunch rooms are placed on either side of a music 
room and separated by sliding windows so that the three 
rooms may be used in conjunction when desired. The music 
room is thus well isolated from the other study rooms in the 
building. 

The large balance of this upper story is to be left unfin- 
ished, thus providing quarters for the various departments 
’ of the Board of Education, if desired later, while if deemed 
inadvisable for this purpose, it may be utilized to accommo- 
date the growth of the school. If the former scheme mate- 
rializes, the floor will be accessible by elevators and a sepa- 
rate front entrance, arranged exclusively for this service. 
This entrance can be easily eliminated and shrubbery planted 
at its approach if the school makes use of the entire upper 
story. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ERNEST? FI GUILBERT, 


Supervising Architect. 


“ 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING ENGINEER 


‘To the Board of Education: 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 

The importance of standardizing the system of heating 
and ventilating for all new school buildings was recognized 
in the early part of the year 1908, after a careful examina- 
tion of all the existing school buildings at that time. The 
examination brought to light the fact that a great many 
different systems had been installed, some of which were not 
being operated for the reason that dangerous draughts were 
created, or were too noisy, while a great many others were 
being operated with varying degrees of success. It therefore 
seemed reasonable to assume that by the standardizing of 
such a system of heating and ventilating as would give ample 
and uniform heat to all parts of the building, and clean, 
fresh air for ventilation, without the creation of draughts, 
noise, etc., a more healthful condition could be obtained, at 
decreased cost of design and supervision. 

The system standardized for all new school buildings of 
this city consists of direct radiation for warming, and tem- 
pered air for ventilation, each being independent of the other. 
The long wall type of radiation is used, thus securing an 
even protection against all parts of the extensive window 
exposure. These radiators being supported entirely from 
the walls, instead of on the floors, afford free access for 
cleaning, and consequently are thoroughly sanitary. 

The fresh air is first thoroughly cleansed of all dust and 
dirt, by being drawn through a filter, is then passed over 
tempering coils, and distributed throughout the building 
through ducts run in furred spaces over the corridor ceilings, 
and is injected into each class room at about 70° F., at two 
points, thus obtaining an even distribution of fresh air 
throughout all parts of the room. 

Each ventilating apparatus is designed throughout for 
furnishing: an ample supply of fresh air to each room, 
equalling not less than 30 cubic feet per minute for each 
pupil up to the maximum seating capacity of the room. 

By the use of a special connection at each fresh air inlet, 
a very high velocity is maintained in the ducts, and is re- 
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duced at the opening to about 250 feet per minute, so as to 
prevent draughts. 

The foul air is exhausted from the rooms, near the floor, 
by a separate fan, and is discharged into the atmosphere 
above the roof. 

All toilet rooms have independent vent flues, run directly 
to the roof, and are in no way connected with the general 
foul air system. By the use of the overhead duct system, 
individual vertical ducts, which occupy valuable floor space, 
are avoided. 

Up to the present time no provisions have been made for 
humidifying the air used for ventilating, and while the fresh 
air injected into the rooms is clean, it lacks that very im- 
portant quality, namely—proper humidity, which is a factor 
as essential for promoting healthful conditions as the purity 
of the air. 

The simple fact that the pupils are being supplied with 
pure air does not necessarily mean that the most healthful 
conditions are being obtained, since this air may not contain 
a proper degree of moisture in consequence of which a great 
many of the beneficial results obtained from the pure air 
are counteracted. : 

ELECTRICAL WORK, LIGHTING, ETC. 

The electric work is of the most modern construction, de- 
signed to decrease the fire hazard to a minimum, and in 
addition to the electric lighting, each school is equipped with 
a local telephone system, and fire, signal and call bell sys- 
tems. 

The electric lighting system adopted for use in the Newark 
schools is based on the result of a number of actual tests. 
conducted by this department, and on this special class of 
work, and has been placed upon a strictly scientific basis, 
so as to give the proper intensity of illumination on the 
desks, and at the same time reduce the variation in illumina- 
tion to a minimum. ‘The lights are placed well up, out of 
the line of vision, six outlets being used in each room. At- 
tached to each outlet is one frosted bowl, high efficiency 
lamp, with a prismatic reflector, so arranged that the bare 
filament of the lamp is entirely hidden, thus entirely elimi- 
nating any irritating effect upon the eye. By this proper 
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distribution of light, practically no shadows are produced, 
hence the eye strain is reduced to a minimum, and the cost 
of the electric current for producing the proper intensity 
of illumination has been reduced to about one-half of what 
it formerly was. 


SANITARY WORK 
The sanitary work has received a great deal of attention, 
with a view to eliminating all such sual lyes as were in the 
least wasteful or unsanitary. 


The water closets used flush automatically, thus assuring 
absolute cleanliness, regardless of any inattention on the 
part of the pupils or janitor. 


Porcelain drinking fountains, equipped with automatic 
shut-off nozzles, are being used throughout, instead of the 
old style, unsanitary drinking cups. 

Better hygienic conditions are being established in all 
new schools by the installation of a vacuum cleaner system. 
ISOLATED PLANTS 

The Morton Street School is equipped with its own elec- 
tric lighting and power plant, and the East Side C. and M. 
T. H. S. and the Central C. and M. T. H. S., now in the 
course of construction, will also have lighting and power 
plants. 


The plants furnish all of the electric current used in the 
building for operating fan motors, shop machinery, and for 
lighting, and operate at a very low unit cost for the current 
produced, owing to the fact that the exhaust steam from 
the engines is used in the heating system. 


Simplicity of operation and the introduction of automatic 
features for such items as the supplying and circulating of 
steam and the returning of the water of condensation to the 
boilers, have been made the keynotes of these plants, so that 
their operation approaches as nearly as possible that of the 
ordinary low pressure gravity return systems. 


REPAIRS 

In the latter part of the year 1908 it became apparent that 
owing to the great number of minor repairs to the heating 
and ventilating, electrical and sanitary systems, the Board 
of Education could affect considerable saving by maintaining 
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its Own repair department, consequently a repair force was 
organized and a shop equipped to handle this work, and up 
to date the rapidity with which repairs have been made, and 
the saving affected, has been very gratifying. 


JANITORS 


The janitor of a school building bears a more important 
relation to the efficiency of the school work as a whole than 
is commonly supposed. Since the janitor comes in direct 
contact with the children when they are at play or in the 
toilets, etc., it cannot be disputed that his personality must 
have a great influence on their lives, nor can it be disputed 
that the younger mind is very susceptible to evil influences, 
and hence, even a slight association with a person who is 
unclean, indifferent, immoral or intemperate, cannot fail to 
have some detrimental effect in the development of the 
children. 

Outside of the fact that a janitor must keep his school 
clean, must be capable of properly operating the heating and 
ventilating plant in his building, he must also be a thorough 
gentleman; he must be moral, sober, industrious, and polite 
at all times. In short, he must be a man of high principles, 
and must have his entire interest centered in his work, 


Our efforts have continually been toward increasing the 
efficiency of the janitor service, and the attainment of a high 
standard of janitorship. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE W. KNIGHT, 
Supervising Engineer. 


Newark, N. J., December 22, 1910. 
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PART IV 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden; erected, 
1853-54; opened as a High School, January 7th, 1855; en- - 
larged, 1883; improved, 1886; opened as a Normal School, 
April Ist, 1899; class rooms, nineteen. 

Janitor, SAMUEL Harrison, 5 Arch street. 


“BARRINGER” HIGH. 


Location, Sixth avenue, Parker and Ridge streets; 
erected, 1897-98; opened, February Ist, 1899; class rooms, 
thirty-eight ; gymnasium erected, 1909. 

Janitor, JAMES R. McMonacLe, 258 Fairmount avenue. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX. 
(Market street. ) 


Location, Market street, near the Court House; erected, 
1847; opened, January 2d, 1848; enlarged, 1883; opened as 
a Colored School, September Ist, 1899; opened as a High 
School Annex, September 14, 1908; class rooms, eight. 

Janitor, Orto J. Hurpner, 21 Market street. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX. 
; (State street. ) 

Location, State street, near Broad; erected, 1846-47; 
opened, 1847; enlarged, 1882; opened as a High School 
Annex, September 14, 1908; class rooms, ten. 

Janitor, JoseEpH Mack, 52 Wainwright street. 
HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX. 
(Technical School Building.) 


Location, 367 High street; rented; opened February 1, 
1910; class rooms, six. 
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ABINGTON AVENUE. 
Location, Abington avenue, corner North Seventh street ; 


erected, 1900; opened, September, 1900; enlarged, 1906-7; 
class rooms, sixteen. 


Janitor, CurisTIAN S1eEGWARTH, 727 North Sixth street. 
ALEXANDER STREET. 


Location, Alexander street, near South Orange avenue; 
erected by Borough of Vailsburgh; annexed to Newark, 
January 1, 1905; class rooms, sixteen. 


Janitor, WaLtEer H. Roipu, 38 Sunset avenue. 


ANN STREET. 
Location, Ann street, between New York avenue and Elm 


road; erected, 1891-92; opened, September 12th, 1892; en- 
larged, 1897; class rooms, twenty. 


Janitor, THomas H. Ditton, 65 Ann street. 


AVON AVENUE. 


Location, Avon avenue, opposite 


Seymour avenue: 
erected, 1905-6; opened September roth, 1906; enlarged, 
1906-7 ; class rooms, twenty-three. 


Janitor, EucEne J. Hancock, 47 Chadwick avenue. 


BELMONT AVENUE. 


Location, Belmont avenue, corner West Kinney street; 
erected, 1905-6; opened, September 10, 1906; enlarged, 
1908 ; class rooms, forty-four. es 


Janitor, Joun BecurTorp, 295 Rose street. 


BERGEN STREET. 
Location, Bergen street, corner Bigelow street; erected, 
1900; opened, September, 1900; enlarged, 1903-8; class 
rooms, forty. 


Janitor, Franx J. MARKSTEIN, 222 Chadwick avenue. 


BLUM STREET. 


Location, Blum street, near South roth street; rented; 
opened, November 20, 1907; class rooms, two. 


Janitor, Joun NetcHet, 31 Blum street. 
BRUCE STREET, 
Location, Bruce street, near Bank ; erected, 1897-098; 


opened, September, 1898; enlarged, 1899; class rooms, six- 
teen. 


Janitor, FREDERICK HEBRING, 373 Bank street. 
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BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James; 
erected, 1868-69; opened, September 6, 1869; new addition 
erected 1906-07-08; class rooms, thirty-two. : 

Janitor, Harmon L. THompson, 7 Eagle street. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue; erected, 
1883-84; opened, September 5th, 1884; enlarged, 1900; 
class rooms, twenty-three. 

Janitor, JAcop KERN, 302 Camden street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, corner Dey street; erected, 
1871-72; opened, September, 1872; enlarged, 1903; class 
rooms, twenty-six. 

Janitor, JoHN CALLAN, 245 Central avenue. 


CHARLTON: STREET. 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly avenue; 
erected, 1895 ; opened, September 9th, 1895 ; enlarged, 1899, 
1903; class rooms, thirty-two. 

Janitor, ApoLpH SAupE, 18 Clayton street. 


CHES TNO TS BREET 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry; erected, 1859- 
60; opened, September 24th, 1860; enlarged, 1870, 1900; 
class rooms, twenty. 

Janitor, Jacop Coney, 18 Scott street. 


COLLEGE PLACE. 
Location, 36, 38 and 40 College place; rented; opened, 
October Ist, 1907; class rooms, six. 


Janitor, JoHN ANGSTMAN, 38 College place. 


EFIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 
Location, Eighteenth avenue, corner Livingston street; 
erected, 1871; opened, September, 1871; enlarged, 1900; 
class rooms, twenty-six. 


Janitor, Joun O’Brien, 21 St. Francis street. 
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ELIZABETH AVENUE. 

Location, Elizabeth avenue, between Stanton and Bigelow 
streets; erected by Clinton Township (Part of Clinton 
Township Annexed) ; opened, September ist, 1869; closed, 
June rst, 1881; reopened, April 4, 1892; enlarged, 1895; 


class rooms, six. 
Janitor, JoHN W. Moore, 166 Elizabeth avenue. 


ELLIOTT SiREET. 


Location, Elliott street, corner Summer avenue ; erected by 
Woodside Township (Woodside Annexed, April 5th, 
1871) ; opened, September, 1871; rebuilt, 1881; enlarged, 
1890 ; 1895-96, 1905-6; class rooms, twenty-six. 

Janitor, Mites I. Cozyman, 155 Grafton avenue. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 

Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street , 
erected, 1895 ; opened, September oth, 1895 ; enlarged, 1897; 
class rooms, twenty-four. 

Janitor, Joun H. Jorpan, 468 South Fourteenth street. 


FOURTEENTH AVENUE. 

Location, Fourteenth avenue, corner South Ninth street ; 

erected, 1905-6; opened, September 10, 1906; enlarged, 
1909 ; class rooms, twenty-six. 

Janitor, Joun Mutter, 369 South Ninth street. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 
Location, Park avenue, corner Cutler street; erected, 
1889 ; opened, September 16th, 1889 ; enlarged, 1895, 1903, 


1906-7; class rooms, thirty-two. 
Janitor, Grorce W. JANIFER, 188 Ridge street. 


HAMBURG PLACE. | 
Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry street; erected, 
1881-82; opened, April toth, 1882; enlarged, 1885-86, 1900, 
1906-7 ; class rooms, thirty-four. 
Janitor, Mrs. MArGaret WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 
HAWKINS STREET, 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry; erected, 1887-88; 
opened, January 3d, 1889; enlarged, 1904; class rooms, six- 
teen. 


NS 


Janitor, James A. Suttivan, 144 Congress street. 
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HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place; erected 
by Clinton Township (Annexed March 29th, 1897) ; 
opened, September 13th, 1897; enlarged, 1900, 1908; class 


rooms, twenty-one. 
Janitor, F. W. SHorRTMAN, I01 Osborne terrace. 


JOHNSON AVENUE. 


Location, Johnson avenue, corner Alpine street; opened, 
November 8, 1907; closed, December 24, 1907; reopened, 


February I, 1908; class rooms, two. 
Janitor, JoHN W. Moore, 166 Elizabeth avenue. 


LARAYETTE STREET. 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect; erected, 
1848-49; opened, July 27th, 1849; enlarged, 1863, 1870-71, 
1881, 1884, 1904, 1909; class rooms, thirty-six. 

Janitor, CHARLES A. OFFINGER, 573 Bergen street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton; erected, 
1872-73; opened, September Ist, 1873; remodeled, 1890; 


class rooms, twelve. 
Janitor, WILLIAM WIGGINS, 22 Cherry street. 


LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue; 
rented; opened, February Ist, 1894; enlarged, 1897; class 


rooms, eight. 
Janitor, JoHN O’Brien, 21 St. Francis street. 


ba 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Location, Richelieu terrace, near Cliff street; erected, 


1908; opened, December 9, 1908; class rooms, twelve. 
Janitor, PHitip ALEXANDER, 35 Geneva street. 


MADISON. 


Location, South Sixteenth street, corner Madison ave- 
nue; erected, 1904-5; opened, February 15th, 1905; class 


rooms, twelve. 
Janitor, CHARLES MorGENSTERN, 12 Seymour avenue. 
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MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue; erected, 
1880-81 ; opened, June Ist, 1881; enlarged, 1887-88, 1900; 
class rooms, twenty-two. 

Janitor, JoHN D. VoceEt, 239 Lake street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth street; between Spruce and Mont- 
gomery; erected, 1886-87; opened, May 2nd, 1887; en- 
larged, 1896; class rooms, twenty-five. 

Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 20 Miller street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome; erected, 1851; 
opened, November 24th, 1851; enlarged, 1861, 1869, 188r, 
1898, 1909; class rooms, forty-five. . 

Janitor, Peter McDonatp, 24 Morton street. 


NEWTON STREET: 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue; 
erected, 1866-67; opened, September, 1867; enlarged, 1868: 
Burned, June, 1871; rebuilt, September-October, 1871; en- 
larged, 1873, 1900, 1904; class rooms, thirty-four. 

Janitor, JosepH Scuuck, 185 South Orange avenue. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Park avenue ; 
erected, 1860; on Roseville avenue site; removed, 1874, to 
North Seventh street; opened, September 6th, 1874; new 
building erected, 1893-94; enlarged, 1897; class rooms, 
twenty. . 

Janitor, Grorce H. Scunarr, 185 Fourth street. 


OLIVER STREET 
Location, Oliver street, near Pacific 5.) erected, AT tae 


opened, September 6th, 1869; enlarged, 1903; class rooms, 
twenty-two. 


Janitor, Martin O’Connor, 262 Van Buren street. 
PARK AVENUE. 
Location, Dayton street, near Ludlow street; erected 
by Clinton Township; annexed, March 11th, 1902; class 


rooms, two. 
Janitor, Mrs. Jonn Peters, 50 Evergreen avenue, 
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PESHINE AVENUE. 


Location, Peshine avenue, near Watson avenue; erected ° 
by Clinton Township; annexed March 11th, 1902; class 


rooms, four. 
Janitor, Mrs. Davin Meyer, 148 Watson avenue. 


PROSPECT AVENUE’ 


Location, Chancellor avenue, corner Elizabeth avenue; 
erected by Clinton Township; annexed,. March 11th, 1902; 


class rooms, two. 
Janitor, Mrs. JoHN Latora, Elizabeth avenue. 


RIDGE STREET: 


Location, Ridge street; near Montclair avenue; opened, ~ 
September toth, 1894; purchased, December 6th, 1895; class 
rooms, four. 

Janitor, Georce W. Hunttey, 740 Ridge street. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street; erected, 
1883-84; opened, April 16th, 1884; enlarged, 1903; class 
rooms, eleven. 

Janitor, JAMES QUINN, 50 Bergen street. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Seventh avenue, corner Factory street; erected, 
1899; opened, September Ist, 1899; enlarged, 1904-1910; 
class rooms, thirty-seven. 

Janitor, CARMINE FILIPONE, 14 Factory street. 
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Location, South street, corner Hermon; erected, 1883-84 ; 
opened, September 5th, 1884; enlarged, 1900; class rooms, 


twenty. 
Janitor, EpwArp KIERNAN, 200 Thomas street. 


et noieltrr PH ol R ERD. 


Location, South Eighth street, near Central avenue; 
erected, 1872-73; opened, September Ist, 1873; enlarged, 
1900, 1906-7; class rooms, thirty-five. 

Janitor, Puitip Turty, 135 South roth street. 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET. 

Location, South Market street, corner Mott; ‘erected, 
1855-56; opened, May 4th, 1857; enlarged, 1899; class 
rooms, twenty-one. 

Janitor, CHRISTIAN STEINES, 81 Mott street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET 
Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum; erected, 1870; 
opened, January 2d, 1871; enlarged, 1879, 1888-89, 1806; 
class rooms, twenty-five. 
Janitor, NicHotaAs MorcGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Location, Summer averiue, near Second; erected, 1883-84 ; 
opened, September 5th, 1884; enlarged, Oe class rooms, 
sixteen. 

Janitor, Witt1am H. Van Nest, 110 Third avenue. 


SUMMER PLACE. 


Location, Summer place, near Chester avenue; erected, 
1903; opened, September, 1903; class rooms, eight. 
Janitor, GottFRIeD BreBEr, 62 Seabury street. 


SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Location, Sussex avenue, corner Third street; erected, 
1900 ; opened, September, 1900; enlarged, 1904 ; ‘class rooms, 
eighteen. 


™ 


Janitor, Joun H. Lorn, 89 Third street. 
THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street; 
erected, 1887-88; opened, November 19th, 1888; enlarged, 
1891-92, 1903, 1906-7; class rooms, forty-one. 

Janitor, JoseEpH WINCKLHoFER, 248 Norfolk street. 
WALNUT STREET. 

Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson; erected, 1862; 
opened, January, 1863; remodeled, 1877; class rooms, eight. 
Janitor, ALBERT Horer, 131 New York avenue, 
WARREN STREET. 

Location, Warren street, corner Wickliffe street; erected, 
1891-92; enlarged, 1908; opened, September 12th, 1892; 
class rooms, twenty. 

Janitor, JAMEs F. Gaynor, 378 South Twelfth street. 
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WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near West Kinney ; erected, 
1868; opened, September 3d, 1868; enlarged, 1904; class 
rooms, twenty-five. 

Janitor, Zeno W. Day, 68 West Kinney street. 


“WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Location, Waverly avenue, between Bergen and Kipp 
streets; erected, 1891-92; opened, October 20th, 1892; en- 
larged, 1900; class rooms, eighteen. 

Janitor, JoHN Linp, 224 Avon avenue. 


WEBSTER STREET TRAINING. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane; erected, 1855-56; 
opened, April 2oth, 1857; class rooms, ten. 
Janitor, HuGH Coyne, 71 Belleville avenue. 


WICKLIFFE STREET (Warren St. Industrial). 
Location, Wickliffe street, corner School street; erected, 
1848-49 ; opened, 1849; class rooms, stx; closed, February 
I, 1900. 
Janitor, James F. Gaynor, 378 South Twelfth street. 
"DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Location, 55 and 57 Academy street; purchased, 1908; 
opened, October Ist, 1897; class rooms, eight. 
Janitor, ApAm W. SmiruH, 355 Halsey street. 


UNGRADED SCHOOL. 


Location, 57 Academy street; opened, March 1, 1898; 
class rooms, one. 
Janitor, ADAM W. Sir, 355 Halsey street. 


UNGRADED SCHOOL. 


Burnet Street (Old Building). 
Opened, September 14, 1908; class rooms, two. 
Janitor, Harmon L. THompson, 7 Eagle street. 


UNGRADED SCHOOL. 


Location, South Tenth street, near Avon avenue; opened, 
January 3, 1910; class rooms, two. 
Janitor, EucENe J. Hancock, 47 Chadwick avenue. 


NI 
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TEACHERS 

NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
AbelessaMrs:sRay. Sin, t5th° Ave:...... Assistant ...{176 Peshine ave. 
PADET cali an at teks wie ats Washington St./Assistant ...j15 Snyder st., O’ge. 
Achenbach, Annie........ South 8th St....j1st Assistant./450 Summer ave. 
AGaticri\titla BEod ey oucurs Charlton St...../Assistant .../78 Harrison pl., Irv. 
PVC aise Ad ig | WO Sek Coe South 8th St..../V. Principal.|1 Kenilworth pl., O’ge. 
Adams, Estelle N....... Camden St....../Assistant ...1304 North Seventh st. 
PUAMSR HIOTAyh eer cie hehe P3th Aver wun os. Assistant .../153 Sandford st: 5: 
Albertson, Mabel W..... ADR GOL sia nn oe Assistant .../Bound Brook, N. J. 
Alden. Mary “Mt... seek PathcAve ner. he Assistant ...|50 North Seventh st. 
Pleoisndith 4b wee aes Summer Pl;..../Assistant ...|27 Wakeman ave. 
Allén,* Georgia MM... ». 3; EPIST o.oo), sees Assistant ...|163 Mt. Prospect ave. 
BR LeN AIG el Tene Washington St G/V. Principal./316 Belleville ave. 
milena Pihel ts ce, Bruce St......../Assistant ...|283 Belleville ave. 
Adlen “Mildred: Bescon ee Warren it, 2% 323 Assistant .../283 Belleville ave. 
Aimbroze,-cotella,..6 2.5% South St......../Assistant .../178 Ferry st. 
Anderson, A. Elizabeth. ...|Chestnut St..... Assistant .../159 Oliver st. 
Anderson, “Carl: Giese eces Poh ech Php se Gymnastics .l90 Eleventh ave. 
Anderson, “Hira Tveiviss ox Bruce St......../Assistant .../37 Bruce st. 
Anderson, Henry S...... Washington St../Principal ..../193 South Sixth st. _ 
Anderson, Meta L....... College Pl. Defec.|H’d Teacher./53 Washin’tn sq. N.Y. 
Andrew Mary “Aix Sica Brutnebiot es cies Ist Assistant.|t9 Warren pl. 
Anthony, Helen, R. 2... Madison yin 3 Assistant .../18 Stratford pl. 
Anthony," "Pazzier =. 62294 Warrens St? 7235 Assistant ...|443 Seventh ave. 
Ames Natalee els wey ok ee Fishy oii net 3 Assistant .../273 Parker st. 
Applin, Mrs. Etta E...... 13th Ave........|Assistant .../226 South Eleventh st. 
Arbuckle, Marion A...... Pxth Avec bs .|Assistant ...|224 Broad st. 
Armitage, Edna M....... Chestnut Stis..... ‘Assistant ...|40 Johnson ave. 
Aschenbach, Mrs. L. G..|Camden St...... Assistant ...|43 Steuben st., E. O. 
mthertons.Glatay bse Sussex Ave..... Assistant ..|/20 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
Atherton, E. Maude...... TZti yA eM ui Assistant ...|17 Williams st., W.O. 
Atherton, Rose B.ie..... Sussex .Ave..... ‘Assistant .../17 Williams st., W.O. 
mtheye Misc Satay Pio te Charlton sSt/.%.25 LGlerk “At a 71 Wakeman ave. 
Atterbury, Emily G...... Charlton St..... ‘Assistant .../34 N. 16th st., E. O. 
Aumack, Adele F........ CharltoneSts oi: Assistant .../11 N. Walnut st., E.O. 
Postel ssa rahe Bo ye Vooking ©... eso us Special ©. 4, 260 W.Clinton av.Iry. 
Ayers, Jessie Moc Ae Avon. Aves si2c% Assistant ...|63 Alpine st. 
Backus, Belle F.......... Camden St....../Assistant .../65 North Sixth st. 
PACKS dt MTACE hsiccic us batt Summer Ave..../Assistant ...l291 Broad st. 
Backus, Mayes soe. Ps ok Camden St...... Assistant .../65 North Sixth st. 
Badgley, Mrs. Ina C..... Newton St...... Assistant ...507 Academy st., S. O. 
Badgley, Nellie M....... Newton St...... Assistant ...|256 South Sixth st. — 
Badgley... Paulina: eos cvs) Thin Awe seo sc Assistant .../26 West Kinney st. 
Dapley, Jessicavisy.. 6% Oliver St......../Assistant ...|29 Summit st. . 
BACNHIOS- ACs seeik ee ieee 7th Ave........./Assistant .../335 North Sixth st. 
Batley,: Kmmas ee es... os: Camden St...... Kind’g Asst. .|32 Orleans. st. 
Bainbridge, Emma J..... South roth St. P./V. Principal.|32 Astor st. 
Baird, Margaret......:... 18th Ave. G..../V. Principal.|toz Sherman ave. 
Baker, Elizabeth M...... Hamburg PI...../Assistant ...|32 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Baker) Ruth Mee sent Oo Camden St...... ‘Kind’g Asst. ./117 Second ave. ; 


Bal COM, AG o ieee Franklin» 0.3% Principal ....!167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
ee ee Se 


NAME 


Baldwin, Mrs. Anna L... 
Baldwin, E. Belle..... 
Ie Marcia: 22 


Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 
Baldwin, 


Baldwin, Jeannette B.... 
Baldwin, Lucasta C... 
Ball, Katherine V..... 
Marion i. 05°.3.5% 
Bamberger, Morris.... 
Banner, S. Kathryn... 
Barclay, Constance.... 
Barnum, Gertrude E.. 


Ball, 


Barr, Morris a 


Barrett, Helen Gos... 
Batny, rones: He. 3% 
ArtO ADE ete. 
Bartley, R. Ella M... 
Barton, Charlotte E... 
Bassett, Marion: H.\...- 


Bassett, May V 


Bauer, isabel P. 2... .. 
Bauer, Mrs. Marjorie H..|Monmouth St... 
Bauer, William F..... 


Baxter, Anna 


Petey tla. Mii... 
Ramter,-Grace PF... ,...'.. 
Baxter, Lillian E...... 
ela Wis es 


Beach, 
Beach, 
Beach, 
Beach, 


Becht, 


Beltaire, Annie L 


ee 


eee 


oeoe eee eee 


108) VE: RS cane ae 
Bearse, Edith G...... 
Minnie R...... 
Beck, Herman C...... 
Becker, Dorothy E.... 
Becker, Gertrude......... 
Bedell, Mary E....... 
Beers): Bila: Bi fo. 
' Belcher, Josephine A.. 
Belcher, Katherine F.... 
Bell, Mrs. Grace D... 


eee 


eee 


Benbrook, Elsie M.... 
Bendet, Helen......... 
Benfield, Florence A.. 
Benkert, Ella A.:.... 
Bennett, Ida I........ 
Bennett, Laura J...... 
Bennette, Florence E.. 
Benson, Martha P.... 
Berdan, MarthaM..... 
Berger, Deborah E.... 
Berger, Esther..:..... 


io 01> 


eee 


a 
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SCHOOL RANK 
Bergen St...... Assistant 

See ViGOrton. Sho a.i4c Assistant 
...|Bergen St....-..|Assistant 


Hamburg Pl. ‘on V. Prineipal. 


ed Orborhy SEs ook ts Assistant 
South 8th St....|/Assistant 

...|North 7th St.. . .|Assistant 

SILO AVE uae sete’ Assistant 

sas} pergen® Stile we Assistant 

SMR BPSREI ats ke os Principal . 
Newton St...... H’d Assistant 

ee pAVON: JAVE. wiiss.8 Assistant 

ies Morton? Stat aso Assistant... 

EET LSI Vue, cata acs H’d Assistant 
PUL ARVE TS to ce as Assistant 

LDS tle AVG. So's a Assistant 

...|Charlton St.....|Assistant 

GRAD IMIIeple ie cues: Assistant 
South 8th St..../1st Assistant. 

...|Newton St......j/Assistant .. 

...|Webster St. Trg.| Model & Critic 
Lafayette St....|Assistant 

Assistant 

Pith DAVEs is ooh ase Assistant 
Miller StiuPo suv; anaes 

.../Abington Ave...|Assistant 

...|Monmouth St...|/Assistant 
Prantl. Assistant 
Central. Ave.....|Assistant 
Tht A WOR os oh Assistant 

...|Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant 
Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant 

ven (DUSSeRS AVES oy Kind’g Direct. 
Path Ave? 6 ok H’d Assistant 
Hawthorne Ave.|Gymnastics 

...|South Market St.| Assistant 
Avon <Ave...... Assistant .. 
UME Mapas Saas ct V. Principal. 
Bergen St... .. Kind’g Direct. 
Domestic Art...|Asst. Superv. 
NR PLI GS hhc a whee Assistant 
isth Ave.......: V. Principal. 
Morton St. P...|/V. Principal. 

...|Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant 

Ge TT WROFON Stree acs Assistant 


Kind’g Asst.. 
H’d Teacher. 


Waverly Ave.... 
So. roth St. Ung. 


Ph QE DAVOS Oe) Clarke yrs ae 
...{Burnet St. G...../V. Principal. 
...{/South 8th St...|Assistant 
SE VIEP PAVE). fo. s o0 Assistant 
eis | EAPMCONTD (Se. ose sertts 0.8 Assistant 
...{Charlton St.....|Assistant 
...-{Monmouth St...|Assistant 
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ADDRESS 


..(8 South Eleventh st. 
..|273, Garside st. 
-|158 South Tenth st. 


327 Summer ave. 


.|442 Badger ave.. 
..-(90 North Seventh st. 
.../5 Warren st. 
...|328 High st. 

.|233 Broad st. 


43 Ingraham pl. 
188 South Ninth st. 


.../102 Fourth st. 
.../216 Sixth ave. 


71 North Eleventh st. 


.|20 Van Renss’r, Belv. 

~AFT51. Broadyst. 
...{105 Monmouth st. 
.../636 High st. 


68 North Sixth st. 


.140 Gould ave. 


55 Leslie st. 


...|136 New York ave. 
..-|312. Seventh ave. 
..{31 Madison ave., 


Irv. 
177 Mt. Prospect ave. 


(153. 50: Grove: BE. OF; 
sia ( LS > celta Ste 

Pe oir park ph, 
..- (346 High st. 
..-|136 Murray st., 
.. 8 Homestead park, 
.|16 White ter. 


Bloom#'d 
Eliz. 


434 William st., E.O. 
87 West Kinney st. 


.|70 Millington ave. 
.|916 Highland ave. 
.|92 South Eighth st. 


42 South Tenth st. 
44 Nairn pl. 
571 Summer ave. 


.|819 Grove, Elizabeth. 


79 Sherman ave. 
33 Morton st. 


.|214 Peshine ave. 


48 Brunswick st. 
564 Highland ave. 
112 Chadwick ave. 
78 South Tenth st. 
35 Burnet st. 


.|150 Mt. Prospect ave. 


48 North Seventh st. 


.../702 Summer ave. 
.1372 Clinton ave. 
...{585 Clinton ave. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK 

Berger, Mathilda G...... Belmont Ave.... 
Berry, Estelle V......... Elizabeth Ave... 
Befry, Jennie’ Bis. 8258.8 South Market St. 
Beyer, Carrie Ei.) cs: Hamburg PIl....|Assistant 
Bieler, Louise E......... Newton St... Clete rar kee 
Biggin, Mrs. Elizabeth T.|Lafayette St.....JAssistant 
Bioreny wedna Mit ee. Pace) Madison ........... 
Bird», Mary jR sc, 250i ae Lafayette St..P. 
Bishop, LorénaviB. vest Tth vWAvest sous. 
Bixby, Mrs. Fannie E....|7th Ave......... Assistant 
Blackford, Katharene....|Elliot St........ Assistant 
Higiktes Julia’ Bsa wewaee Belmont Ave. 
Blaikie, Rachel. B..:..... South roth St... 
Blake, Katharine......... Alexander St 
Blakey Ka S85 ww ome oe Brueevotauk we Principal ..../524 
Plata, Pelagia | her oth Aaah lie ees Central Ave 
Blauvelt, Katherine I..... Summer oPh oo o% Assistant 
Bléyney, Pearls Pes (ee es Warren: Stifu4 Assistant 
Bléwitt,; Mary: Av. thos, South Market St.!Assistant 
Bloodgood, Ethel C...... Central Ave..../Assistant 
Bloomfield, Mary E...... Charitona Ste sn. . 
Bock AMY Ds eda ea ce Hawthorne Ave. 
Bodine, Helen D......... sth Ave......../Assistant 
Bodler sAnnac’ chav iy book Normal & Train.|Te’h’rofTheo. 
Boggs, “Elsie Ei civy sy bar Livingston St...jAssistant .. 
Bohl, *Minnie Hin. 22 50: Alexander St...|Assistant 


Bollenbach, Cornelia H../Abington Ave.. 


.|Assistant 


BoarD oF EDUCATION. 


ADDRESS 


Assistant . Bie Bruen ave., Iry’g’n 
H’d Assistant!55 Astor st. 

Kind’g Asst. .|159 Littleton ave. 

i .../251 New York ave. 
3 Eighth ave. 
..-{116 Union st. 

Kind’g Asst. ./61 Sherman ave. 

V. Principal.|113: Bruen st. 

H’d Assistant:'29 North Ninth st. 
...|260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
AN bactoal Bede. ts 


.|Kind’g Direct./21 Prospect st., E. O. 


Kind’g Direct.!21 Prospect st., E. O. 


...|Kind’g Direct.|120 Prospect pl., S.O. 


Ridge st. 


.|H’d Assistant|107 South Seventh st. 


.../320 Summer ave. 
.../301 Roseville ave. 
...|50 Treacy Ave. 

...{84 North Ninth st. 
Kind’g Direct./119 South Ninth st. 
H’d Assistant|44 Millington ave. 
i ...|86 Hillyer st., E. O. 
25 Central ave. 

.{122 Leslie st. 

.../18 Alexander st. 
..|21 New st., Bloomf’d 


Boles GracecLs fey yore) Avon Ave....... Assistant .{I17 Burnet st. 
Bolmer, Florence......... North 7th St..... Nerkt Ue Ger Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Bond, Albina R.......... Roseville Ave...!/Assistant .../14 Roseville ave. 
Bond. imma oo eeert ae South 8th St..../Assistant ...|/14 Roseville ave. 
Bonnell) ‘Kdna Cie. 3 South toth St.../Assistant ...|228 Sixth ave. 
Booth, ..Charlotte.5 102. 2.5 Newton St...... Assistant .../120 Hudson st. 
Botsford, Hazel N.:..... Belmont Ave....|Assistant ...1449 Summer ave. 
Bough, Jessie E.......... Burnet oth uaa! Assistant .../10 Centre st. 
Boutwell, Anna.......... 13th Ave a Assistant ...|29 South Twelfth st. 
Bower,\/Helen’. v2) 4.8.2. Summer Ave..../H’d Assistant,62 Kearny st. 
Bowlby, Elizabeth........ Manual Training|Special ..... 725 Ridge st, 
Boylan, Fafnie A........ Miller Sto Assistant ...|38 Emmet st. 
Bradford, Mary. A...;...- Flliotst' Pere V. Principal.|23 Wakeman ave. 
Bradley, Ada B*?....:2.. Laneolie sce ets H’d Assistant|17 Geneva st. 
Brangs, Edna Gino). 44 Hawthorne Ave.|Clerk ....... 335. Roseville ave. 
Bray, sWSsiewiwuc tect: Berzen * Stic. ek Assistant .../53 Ninth ave. 
Brelsford, Florence....... Charlton St......{H’d Assistant|163 Johnson ave. 
Breuer, Rosa E. C..:...% Waverly Ave....{Assistant ...'93 Littleton ave. 
Brewer, Florence A...... North 7th St... ./1st Assistant. {315 Seventh ave. 
Dristol hate hea. ce ha South 8th St....|1st Assistant.'94 South Tenth st. 
Tittains sos... 4 cee bes Sussex Ave..... H’d Assistant|162 North Ninth st. 
Brittain, Mary E......... North 7th St....JAssistant ...|162 North Ninth st. 
Britton, Madge E........ Ridge. Sties2 ae Assistant .../74 Wakeman ave. 
Broadhead, William G...|High .......... Gymnastics .|221 North Sixth st. 
Brookfield, Mabel H..... Summer Ave..../Assistant ...!252 Ridge st. 
Browazki, Grace G....... Bruce Stee: Paes Assistant ...'51 Ninth ave. 
Brower, Mildred V...... Charlton=St; jax, Assistant . 1203 Broad st. 
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Brown, Alice S.......... Elizabeth Ave... 
MRE MID AISY:. 22a Sine oe ots: Chestnut St..... 
Brown, Elizabeth J....... Johnson Ave... 
Brown, Mrs. Georgiana A.}|Summer Ave.... 
DMEM WY Ty SA SPACE ES er coed Central Ave... 
row tye PlizZan Ts hed kiehege « - Bergen St....... 
Brown, Latita:1... cas. SOU ee Laie 
Drow, Maryn eos Summer Ave 
Brownell, Elizabeth...... LGU WAVE ee ki 
Iprachs Grace Ey. oer sc: Hamburg Pl 
Bryce; Catherine R....... Avon Ave...... 
Buchanan, Fanny L...... Normal & Train. 
Buehler, Annie J........ Hambiure WPT... 
BunhePuzapety 1.4)... te: C Hatiton ote: oes 
rey atiiryn Ce ys. Berren vot. i'c.: 
CEES 3 Teg ty qt In (haritonicot: cae. 
Bumiller, Veronica C..... Charlton otis sas 
Priieetaras. fe ttasA:.. dete: Central Ave... 
Burdette, Jane C......... Waverly Ave... 
Birdick. MaytG. os... TS6th tAwes: as. 
Burgess, Clare W. G..... TathivAVe; a ote oe 
Burgyes, Annie S........ North 7th St... 
Burgyes, Hadith... N's Camaena at a> v 
Burke, Lucy M. V....... Belmont Ave... 
Burkhart, Cecelia M..... RIdPE St ies es « 
Burnett, Gonle f heck ss Newton St...... 
Burien, Priscilla. .36. 6: 6: Madisotis ssi 22: 
Barns...tatharine.C.::+.. St aghide Aero ae ate eg a 
Burns, Margaret S....... TACHRAVEL S aires 6 
(iu bo Jah: SF a ge Dae Central Ave 
Us ESSIO L.A cs acs ake Newton St...... 
Butler, Aimee A......... 18th ‘Ave........ 
Petites; WiatiCsy .. <6%.. 3’ lle fed 3 wera Ripa aia 
Butterworth, Horace..... Belmont Ave 
oe Gj Fan): Dag 7th AVEss eis oa" 
alii: ROSEY fisc ey cess Belmont Ave.... 
Callaghan, Grace R....... Waverly Ave.... 
Callaghan, Helen A....... Bergen yStixctin. 
Callahan, B. Theresa..... Alexander St.... 
Callahan, Florence........ Morton. St.2:..% 
Galmun;- Gustave... 5... INE? « Tork ae RR 
Camden, Marian D....... Bariee Led Pets 
Cantrill, Mrs. Florence N.|Chestnut St..... 
Carlisle, Annetta:).:.:... AVON AVON. «5 ee; 
Carnahan, sean Uite os. Morton: St.'v°. 
Carpenter, Harriet Pearl.|Normal & Train. 
sarriss Lewis ott t cst 0% » 2 abhi (7 lhe) mene 
Carter, S. Fannie.:....... Walnut St...... 
Caspari, Mrs. Ottilie..... Pater ee. eee 
Caufield, Mary L......... Domestic. Science 
Chamberlain, Amos.......]Manual Training 
Chambers, May A........ STW HA VES oc ee 


{1st Assistant. 


.|Assistant 
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Assistant .../80 Hillside ave. 
Assistant ...|37 Elizabeth ave. 

.|Assistant .../80 Hillside ave. 
Assistant ...|259 Ridge st. 

.|Assistant .../69 Ashland ave., E.O. 
Assistant -/79 Belleville ave. 
Assistant -|(534 Warren st. 


57 Taylor st. 


Assistant -|97 North Ninth st. 

.| Assistant . {194 png ave. 
Assistant ...|539 High s 
Model &Critic|2o1 Mt. Pleasiak ave. 
Assistant ...|542 Sandford ave. 
Assistant ...|343 Belmont ave. 
Assistant ...|343 Belmont ave. 
Assistant ...|85 Sherman ave. 
Assistant ...|165 Milford ave. 
.|Assistant ./20 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
Assistant -|41 Seymour ave. 


Kind’g Asst.. 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant 
Assistant 


538 Adams ave. Eliz. 
62 Roseville ave. 
..196 North Seventh st. 
.196 North Seventh st. 
.|41 Seymour ave. 


Assistant -1346 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Assistants .../Somerville, N. J. 
Assistant .|[890 So. Sixteenth st. 
Assistant .1327 Lenox ave., N.Y. 
Assistant .{190 Parkway, E. O. 
.|Kind’g Direct.|31 North Seventh st. 
Assistant .../40 Gould ave. 
Kind’g Asst. .|267 Jeliff ave. 
H’d German 
Deptriorrnn 24 Church st., Monte. 
.|Gymnastics .|29 Farley ave. 
.|Assistant .| 154 BI’f’d av., Passaic 
Assistant ...|18 Fulton st. 
Assistant .j19 Van Ness pl. 
Assistant ...l19 Van Ness pl. 
ist Assistant.|174 Fairmount: ave. 
Assistant ./7o0 Court st. 
Assistant ...|491 Clinton ave. 
V. Principal.|2o Central ave. 
Assistant .../62 Sherman ave. 
Ist Assistant.|51 Chadwick ave. 
Assistant ...|45 South Seventh st. 
Tch’rofTheo.|Stirling, N. J. 
Principal ....|Caldwell, N. °J. 
Principal ....!35 Park st. 
Assistant ...\20 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
Supervisor ..825 South Eleventh st. 
Speciale. wee 85 North Eleventh st. 


Kind’g Asst.. 87 Fourth ave. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Chapman, Mrs. Eleanor P.|Walnut St...... Assistant ...1372 Clinton ave. 
Chase, Mabel J.......... Drawing “3.2.5 (2: Asst.. Superv./39 Hampton pl., Nut’y 
Chatten, M. Elizabeth....;Bergen St...... Assistant .../65 Treacy ave, 
Chitterling, Adele H..... Mth HANG coe ude Assistant ...]64 Park ave., Bloom’d 
Chitterling, Emily B...... Belmont Ave....|/Assistant ...|64 Park ave., Bloom’d 
Clark, Ethelwyn D....... Madison ....... Assistant .../791 Parker st. 

Clark, Henrietta V....... WAN ESE Ge Poee a Assistant ...|13 Clover st.’ 
Clark, Marion G..... . aid roth Avescin sh Assistant ....|22 Colonial ter., Nut’y 
Clark) (\Mildrad= Li iu. sui Chestnut St..... Assistant .../56 Warren st. 
ClarkS;" Rowise: 2) 328 Elizabeth Ave...|Principal ..../11 Miller st. ~ 
Clarke)"Agnes' Boe) ok Hamburg Pl. P./V. Principal.|112 Treacy ave. 
Glarke SD iMian; cucse ana Piste Stiri oe: Assistant .|62 Heller parkway. 
Clarke, Phyllis: e300: Hawthorne Ave./V. Principal.|15 Pennington st. 
Clawson, Josephine M...|/Bruce St........ Kind’g Direct.}27 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
Clayton, Florence P...... Belmont Ave..../Assistant ...145 West st. 

Clement; “Abbie ‘isa. 2..24 I5th< Aves suc. . Assistant .../79 Pennsylvania ave. 
Clifford, Agnes L........ Franklin’ 034: Assistant .../185. Parker st. 

Coats, Harriet'S 2. eos a Chestnut ‘Sts. Assistant ...]/769 De Graw ave. 
Cobb, Valina ab 2 pee Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .124 Vanderpool st. 
Goo, Cotnelia Sits ee Eranehst 2 mi ince Assistant .. |46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Coe, Gessies D 6.35 7b co, Newton St. G...|/V. Principal.|212 Walnut st., Nutl’y 
Goer ntessien dh! fin. cee Hamburg PIl..../Assistant ...|46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Coghlan Roe Ms jae Southestacaun: ..|Assistant .1244 North Seventh st. 
Cole, Agnes..... een Saks Bergen St..v.ec. Assistant ...|582 Penna. ave., Eliz. 
Coleman, Mary’ A’) )22350%, Franklin ice. Assistant ...|234 Clifton ave. 
Coleman, Mary S........ Hawthorne Ave.|Kind’g Direct./250 Mulberry st. 
Collard;.Thomas-Ts 3)..2 North 7th St.../Principal ....|280 Summer ave. 
Collins, “Robert “Se. 23 Manual Training|Special ..... Kenvil, N. J. 
Combs, Vienna Y........ Camden St...... Assistant .|Freehold, N. J. 
Commerford, Margaret...|14th Ave........ Assistant .|21 Noll pl. 
Comstock, Alice M...... South toth St.../Assistant ...'66 Little st., Bellev. 
Conant, S. Lorena....... Bruce wStal ey ike Kind’g Direct.}51 Hawthorne av.,E.O. 
ConditetidnayL.: fhe es Burnet St......./Assistant ./301 Seventh ave. 
Condit: Behe Py! sy bee Abington Ave.../Assistant .../Park st., Caldwell. 
Cone vvAnna Gr acta eee ee Newton St...... Ist Assistant.|237%4 South 8th st. 
Conger, Theodora........ Ph Ave MoU oe Assistant .../51 North Eleventh st. 
Conklin, Mrs. Belle Henry./Morton St...... Assistant .../44 Avon pl. 
Conkling, George.........|/South St........ Assistant ..:|177 Clinton ave. 
Conkling, Myra........... L3bh Aveo Assistant ...|14 Patterson st., O’ge 
Connell, Mrs. Hattie J...|/Avon Ave...... Assistant .|151 Chadwick ave. 
Conner, Mildred M...... Washington St../Assistant ...|133 James st. 
Conover, Harriet R...... Waverly Ave...|Kind’g Direct./25 Central ave. 
Considine, Margaret G....|Newton St...... Assistant ...\919 Broad st, 

Cook, (Edith Meutnekyt Eth DANMes ice H’d Assistant|171 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Mook Waity. 19 esek suey ie Hawkins St... .«|Assistant .{I10 Halsey st. 
Cooley,” Graces. ot< ish ee ee Assistant ...|36S. Willow st., Mtclr. 
Coons, dna 6 ih ee Warren*St>>.2~, Assistant .{127 N. 17th st., E.O. 
Cornwell, Gertrude L..../Washington St. .{Assistant ./293 High st. 

Corey, Frances F........ Bergen St...... Assistant .../35 Hillside ave. 
Coult, Rlizas Ass cares Summer Ave. GV. Principal./58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Coult, H. Margaret....... a Ee? Sea ae H’dEng.Dept.|/58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Coupland, Rose E........ Oliver4Stic ai H’d Assistant'159 Littleton ave. 
Courrier, Jane D......... Belmont Ave. P./V. Principal.'17 Roseville ave. 
Courter, (C. ‘May. s) 4: Morton St...... Kind’g Asst.. 167 Lincoln ave. 


NAME 
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SCHOOL 
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RANK 


Cowell, Edna A......... 
Cowell, Maud M......... 
Wor ekivelyn: Bo) een 
eit, Wartine Lio vodnctes 
Grammer: Cora 352 ices. 
Crane, Elizabeth K...... 
Grane, Helens Sic oe.5 8: 
rane a. Ledises. a... 


Crane, Lunevra F....... South 8th St 
EAN. WAL VEE Sel oa. eb aks Giese gee ame 
Crawtords: Etta: 2.6 i oie! Roseville Ave.. 
Crawford, E. Winifred...}Newton St...... 
Crawford, Jessie D....... So. Market St... 
Crawford, Katharine M.. {Hamburg PIl.... 
- Cresse, S. Winifred...... Hamburg PIl.... 
Cronin, Mary C..... ....{Livingston St.. 
Crosse, Franklin......... Migie a sh chees 
Cueman, Edna M;....... VOR AVEC CBee 


Cullen, Mrs. Madeleine B. 
Cumberland, James G.... 
Cummins, Elizabeth....... 


Cunningham, Maude I....|}14th Ave........ 
SOG Ge 9 STE ap Br eer Miller: Sti 00% 
urtise, wabel: J. occ... Avon Ave....... 
Dager, Mrs. Lilian E....|Bergen St....... 
fete liam bs eo. Monmouth St... 
Dani; Harvey. M.. os). bt 6 ty ery Oe 
Davidson, Rebecca T Soutle Stig 
Davies! Edith: Awe... Hamburg PIl.... 
Davis, Adelaide E........ Newton St. P.. 
Davis, Mrs. Alice C...... WarrenStecl.s. 
boeursee ita SP htt Sl Madison... 
Jaypee ha Washington St.. 
Dy ca gd Be eee aia South Market St. 
Day, Margaret A......... Washington St.. 
Day, eMildréedcis sos... Afiller Sto 


Deano (a. JUNee sie es 
Dean, Hester B......... 
Dean, Margaretta........ 
WO RUGS Se Chee hes its 
Dearie, Catherine S...... 
PAE, BORING: Aes oie aiy/ 
DeCamp; Marie L....... 
DeCamp, Maud R....... 
Decker) Cu Ethel i605 3555 
DeGarmo, Mary’S..:.... 
DeHart,) Eavinia, Riis 6.24 
Deidrick, Anna R........ 
Deidrick, Hortense....... 
Delaney, Alice G........ G 


Dean, 


Delaney, Margaret C 


Delaney, Maude M....... 
' Delaney, Regina C.......| Sussex Ave..... 


Monmouth St... 
Washington St.. 
13th Aveiro. 
13th Aven A. 
Lafayette St..... 
Morten.’ Stu. 3.8 


Belmont Ave.... 
Phys. Training.. 
Manual Training|Special 


Lafayette St. G. 


High 


Roseville Ave... 
Academy St. Ung. 
pearnet St. 4 


Johnson Ave.... 
Abington Ave... 
Bumat Sti... 
Central Ave..... 
Hamburg PIl.... 
South 8th St... 
Manual Training|Special 
FAVE, oo cS i 


...|Assistant 


.|Assistant 


ee oeeeese ee 
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ADDRESS 


Kind’g Asst../50 Burnett st., E. O. 
Kind’g Direct./50 Burnett st., E. O. 


Assistant 
Principal .... 
Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant 
Assistant 


Kind’g Direct. 


.|Kind’g Direct. 


Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant .. 
Kind’g Asst.. 


Assistant 
Kind’g Asst. . 
Assistant 
Ass’t Direct. . 


Clerk 


Ist Assistant. 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant ».. 
V. Principal. 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Ist Assistant. 
1st Assistant. 
1st Assistant. 
Assistant 
V. Principal. 
H’d Assistant 
V. Principal. 
H’d Teacher. 
Kind’g Asst.. 


Academy st., S. O. 


320 Clifton ave. 
.|194 Avon ave. 


133 Milford ave. 


..|133 Milford ave. 
.{133 Milford ave. 
.143 South Eleventh st. 


31 Brunswick st. 
215 N. Maple av. E.O. 


...|98 McWhorter st. 
...(98 McWhorter st. 
.|III Summer ave. 


303 Avon ave. 


.|Rockaway, N. J. 
...(587 Summer ave. 


202 Third st. 


...1301 William st., E. O. 


459 High st. 
198 North Seventh st. 
80 Elizabeth ave. 


293 Clifton ave. 
27 Court st. 


106 News St. FE @: 
... {1086 Broad st. 
.|204 Carroll, Paters’n 


25 Vernon ave. 


.139 Stirling st. 
.|216 Belleville ave. 


Clint’n av.&Clint’n pl. 
55 Hollyw’d ave., E.O. 
Clint’n av.&Clint’n pl. 


.{t147 Broad st. 


729 Ridge st. 

256 North Seventh st. 
256 North Seventh st. 
729 Ridge st. 

239 Clifton ave. 


Assistant ...|239 Clifton ave. 
Kind’g Direct.|Montrose ave., Vero’a 
Kind’g Asst..|Montrose ave., Vero’a 
Assistant .../56 Park pl. 

tst Assistant.|73 North Eleventh st. 
Assistant .R.F.D. No.4 N. Bswk. 
Clerks aks 321 South Tenth st. 


Assistant 
Assistant 


321 South Tenth st. 


. 1330 Clifton ave. 
.135 Read st. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Demarest, Daisy E....... Tat haG Pye. Gtestes ce Assistant ... 70 Ninth ave. 
Demarest, Jeans. Ges FR Lawrence St..../Assistant . 577 High st. 
DeMott, Linda MAG Sa aie pthyAvel seer Assistant . 204 Plane st. 
Denbigh se Matyi is sacs: Lafayette St....jAssistant ...'37 Treacy ave. 
Denning, Mrs. Jennie M..|Washington St. .|Assistant ...173 Hillside ave. 
Dennis, sByvasb ores se AvonvAve... 2... dAssistant (03, 287 Belleville ave. 
Denton; “Mabelo sic. FSi ieee ea Assistant ... 676 Highland ave. 
Dettiner ! jailret woes Chestnut St... Assistant ‘9 North Sixth st. 
DeWitt, Lydia A:...... 6! Burnet sot Aes. Assistant .'314 Summer ave. 
Dey, onreta efor va soy 14th Ave. P.... |V. Principal. 206 First st. 

Diffily, Winifred A....... i St WAVE Cais os Ist Assistant. 20 North Seventh st. 
PGE re ALLA Gi Wl yt 5.8 iste echerg lath VAVver tcc kc tst Assistant.'2 Emmerson st., E. O. 


PHU eG Taras IVES ieyed Seeds 
Dillon, MeO Mayids ip vetoes 
Dimmick, Olives aes 
Disbrow, Florence W.. 

Ditmars, Effie M 
Dixon; Jessies Bp er eke: 
Dobbins, Christine M... 
Dodd. Hans? Bee 
Dodge, Ruth Civ. 
Doherty, H. Grace 
POO IAR VANE A. asthe cose wiaee 
Dolan, Margaret H 
Donahue, Mary J 
Donald; : Jessie +08 
Donnelly, Lillian’ Fv i... 
Donnigan, Katherine S. M. 
Doolittle, Louise......... 
Doremus, Alberta R 
Doremus, Eliza C 
Doremus, Jessie K 
Doremus, Lillie M 
Dorr, Emma L 
DOs: JESSIO CL es Leste 
Dougall, William A 
Dougan; james’ He fe 
Dougherty, Florence M.. 
Dougherty, Hannah L.. 

- Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B. 
Dowie, Jennie M 
Drew, Minnie I 


eoceeeeees 


@eeeeeve 


eeeerereeve 


eceeee 
eeeoeee 
ee a er 
ee cee ee 


eee ee ee eee 


Drummond, Adelaide 
Drummond, Emma 
Duchamp, Cecile C 
Duty, Angela eg) eee 
Duffy, Grace M......... 
Dunfee, Hazel H........ 
Dunn, Julia tO Lg eRe 
Dunnell, Anna C......... 
Dunning, Frances S 
Dunsing, Clara A 


ee ee 


BS wjele 6 save 


South roth St.. 


.| Assistant 


541 Orange st. 


Roseville Ave...|Assistant ...'93 South Tenth st.: 
Bergen iot.wwars Assistant -1733 Mt. Prospect ave. 
MOT Seite ete a Assistant -1759 De Graw ave. 
Newton St...... Kind’g Asst..!272A Summer ave. 
Warren oti... Kind’g Direct.|564 High st. 

ELI Re eum cine Gymnastics .|137 Parkway, E. O. 
North 7th St. ..|Kind’g Direct.|177 North Ninth st. 
Burhet cot weccs Assistant .|72 Fourth ave. 
Hawkins St..... ‘Assistant ...|1180 Broad st. 
Camden St...:.. Assistant ...|183 Mt. Prospect ave 
FEM AVER Gee ye, Assistant .../38 South Eighth st. 
Gamden® Stevoy.: Assistant ...}71 South Ninth st. 
Newton St...... Assistant .{140 Summer ave. 
South 8th St.../Assistant .|26 Wallace pl. 


Lafayette St.... 
Peshine Ave.... 


eevee 


H’d Assistant 71 Liberty st. 
Kind’g Direct.|Hackensack, N. J. 
ist Assistant.|1105 Broad st. 


Summer eas Assistant .144 Secondx~ave. 
Summer Ave...\Assistant ...l44 Second ave. 
Ann. Steet, ae Assistant .../308 High st. 
MOrtOmi Stile.) bu ‘Kind’g Asst. .|/286 Summer ave. 
13th Ave. P....1V. Principal, 60 North Sixth st. 
Monmouth St... Principal ....|Maplewood, N. J. 
Warren St. Indus/Assistant .. .|21 Heller parkway. 


Franklin 
Oliver St 
Waverly Ave.. 
Lawrence St.. 
So. Market St. P. 
Walnut St 


oe ane “ei\ee 1 


eeee eee 


Manual Training 


Roseville Ave.. 


Lafayette St.... 
Morton St 


H’d Assistantl288 Summer ave. 


Assistant 
. Assistant 


.{20 Tichenor st. 
.[1390 Monmouth st. 


.|Assistant 


AV. Principal. 129 Lincoln ave. 
V. Principal.|182 South Sixth st. 
H’d Assistant|22 Camp st. 
Special 577 High st. 

.| Assistant .(104 South Tenth st. 
Kind’g Direct.]104 South Tenth st. 
Assistant .{163 South Sixth st. 
Assistant .{166 Plane st. 

Ist Assistant. /80 Wickliffe st. 

.{11 Up. Mtcl. av. Mtel. 
Assistant .{132 Van Buren st. 
Vv. Principal. 26 Chestnut st. 

Ist Assistant.|128 Lincoln ave. 


.|H’d Assistantl59 Court st. 
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TEACHERS—ConrTINuED. 


NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Durand, Effie S..... by CESK Camden St..... Assistant .../1106 Sp’f’d ave., Irv’n 
Durand, S. Eveline....... IBth MA VER ules Assistant ...|12 Mulberry pl. 
Dusenberry, Emily T..... th Ave...s:. 2. Assistant ...|121 Third ave. 
Dyer, Ethel M........... Charlton Sti.e Assistant .../50 North Ninth st. 
Earl, Florence A........ Park; Ave. 22.2 Assistant ...|Conant st., eR 
Eberhardt, Susie......... Belmont Ave....|/Assistant .../113 Orchard gs 
pdowes,» L.01S © Jers 4 en. College Pl. Defec.|/Assistant .{516 Summer ee 
Edge, Mrs. Nellie W..... HiTOte St ceees H’d Assistant 276 Montclair ave. 
Edwards, Elizabeth....... PAth Aver oocens Assistant ...|42 Dover st. 
Edwards, Evan D....... Alexander St...}Principal ....|/225 Smith st. 
Mi@eMOSraAN tS. Vejen ce cds Newton St...... Kind’g Asst... 47 South Eleventh st. 
Eggenberger, James...... Sussex Ave..... Principal ....!25 North Sixth st. . 
Perennorn Isieg sy oi... Madison) ...). ¢-.3. Assistant ... (824 South Twelfth st. 
Pion morn Lda. of. oi sis. a ss Monmouth St.../Assistant ...|824 South Tweltth st. 
Prpele) Alvida Liisi. oa. es Belmont Ave....|/Assistant .../11 Homestead park. 
Ehman, Theodora H..... Highest Assistant .../325 Clifton ave. 
Peltispy Crtiselda, :.*. a.°) 0s ..|Normal & Train.|/Model&Critic|18 Pennington st. 
Perston 1.018, ES ei. AoetlatherA yes cc. Ist Assistant.|30 Avon ave. Irv’n 
Elterich, Dorothea....... Abineti Ave...|H’d Assistantj2g N. Willow, Mtclr. 
Enders, J. Virginia....... “amden St..... H’d Assistant|141 Bank st. 
Endler, Helen C.......... Charlton St..... Assistant ...|242 Fourth st. 
Prteug Cora, Rei iess. Lafayette St.....|/ Assistant ...|251 North Sixth st. 
Erbacher, Anna L....... Warren St...... Assistant .../39 North Sixth st. 
Estabrook, Lula B....... Central Ave. G.|V. Principal.|636 Ocean ave., J. C. 
Hunson; Sarah A... 2s... ESth sAvenies.: Assistant ...|157 Fairmount ave. 
Everding, Katharine A... |13th Ave..... ‘...{tst Assistant.|25 Poinier st. 
Fales, Gladys...... Brea ies Central Ave..... Assistant ...145 New st., E. O. 
Farlee, Jeannette A...... Avon Ave...... Assistant ...|/15 Heller parkway. 
Mame yh Ala! Coo eck BOuUthSE wo cote, Assistant ...|207 Atlantic st., Pats’n 
Bariev aviary. Foe es. | Lafayette St....j|Assistant. ...|20 Mott st. 
Farley, M. Luckie........ OHVeri Stee: Assistant ‘yo Park st: 
Farmer, Florence V...... Ridge 2 Sern eins V. Pemacal! 84 Third ave. 
Parmer. Grace Ey #50... 3. BurneteS ta. rn pears 84 Third ave. 
Marmer Lottie: Ms... ..% Summer Ave....{Assistant .(84 Third ave. 
Farrington, Ethel.........jOliver St........ Assistant .../155 Third st. 
Mat PrOwWer Ite Ls 4 eS POtthAot ue) Assistant S122 Orchard*st: 
Bassett,. Harvey’ (Lo. 22... Pin ohirstns ate oc oe Assistant ...|254 Parker st. 
Faughnan, Anna M...... Lafayette St..../Assistant .../380 Lafayette st. 
Rie MAC SS re at fos. OliversSt 2.26: Assistant .../1195 Broad st. 
Fellinger, M. Cecil....... 14th Ave....... {Assistant ...|/74% Ninth ave. 
Felmly, oC te he ah ee a Chestnut St..... Assistant .../116 Orchard st. 
Field, Josephine A....... ‘beds et bP abate Assistant ...|130 Second ave. 
PIES Goarrige tices sooo: Central Ave...../Assistant .../63 North Eleventh st. 
Bin A gnegr Gor. tse. TAs Rete) ea rele ae Assistant ...|117 Madison st. 
Fiske, Elizabeth F. ive ck ort Lafayette St..../Assistant .../45 Fulton st. 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B...... Manual Training|Special ..... 827 South Eleventh st. 
Flanagan, Margaretta N..|7th Ave......... Assistant .{852 So. Orange ave. 
Planicans Clara Ti .v35 Webster St. Trg. Model & Critic 207 Summer ave. 
Flavelle, Irene B..... ....|Lafayette St..../Assistant ...|636 Summer ave. 
Flavelle, O. Watson..... .| Alexander St. G.IV. Principal. 35 Dover st. 
Fletcher, Alice M....... |Elliot St. G..... V. aah Ww 183 Fairmount ave. 


Foley, Mrs. Minnie L....|Madison ..... . Assistant ...138 Br’kside ave., Irv. 
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Force, Frances ©.3)... Camden St...... Assistant . 
Bord; <datarc. gee te. Camden“ Stic 2) H’d Assistant 
Forker, M. Margery..... Walnut St...... Assistant 
Forshay, Mabel E........ Lincoln aun ees ‘ HEGRE 
Fort, Hred Wisco, Hamburg Pl..../Principal . 
Fort, MarionBr esi. tess Hamburg Pl....|/Assistant 
Fosdick, Nellie Sen ie of Oliver. St.4.3\2.5 Assistant 
Foster, ‘Jeannette a RA Pa ie Morton St...... Ist Assistant. 
Fowler, FayecSoy eis Monmouth St...|/Assistant 
Foxcroft, Jane A eka Burnet “Sti oii. Assistant 
Francisco, Bessie......... 13th ‘Ave... 6.3% Assistant 
Drank (Clava i hiinaua ie. Avon Ave....... Assistant 
Prazer, Anna i oy tale, o. Monmouth St...!Assistant 
Freeland, Marietta H....|Morton St...... jeciebene cc 
Freeman, I. Mildred..... Prankliay 2) ery Assistant 
Pritts Ana dyaraey ses a North 7th St. ...|Assistant 
Bests eet ed yi oan ce ck Warren St..... Assistant 
PAPI tS Label oe Se) oo pte Alexander St...|Assistant 
Broshlich, Ruth. ye 2h Morton St...... Assistant 
Frost, Vena Pe ast aes Ge rS§th.-Aver:, 35.9: Assistant 
Furman, Edith Miers sth Ave. 2°. 025 i¢ Assistant 
Furman, Edna M........|North 7th St.../1st Assistant. 
Fussell, Anna’ E..., 0.22. South roth St.../Assistant 
Sane Ealraisbs ahr) Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant 


Gardner, Florence D 
Gardner, Marina M 
Gardner, William B 
Garrabrant, Anna L 
Garrabrant, Flora 


Garrison, Mildred P 
Gaskill, Katherine A 
eae Elizabeth E 


eee e eee ve 


oso ee 
eee nee 
eocweeee 
cee eee 
eoereecie 
seeee 
eeceoe 
eeeee 


Geppner, Margaret 
Geraghty, Linda M 
Geraghty, Mary 
Gerber, eae 


eee seve 
ee seceeve 
cere ees ese 
corer eee eso ee 
cee ede see 
seer eoreee 


eee eee eeoe 


Giehl, Jennie A 
Gildea, Anna L 


eeer eee eve 


eee eee 


.|Madison ......./H’d Assistant 


South Stokes: Assistant 
Burnet St <font Assistant 
Sussex Ave.....|Assistant 
North 7th St.. .|Assistant 
Sussex Ave..... Assistant 
Warren St. Indus/Assistant 
Franklin o. e.2 Ist Assistant. 
Walnut St...... Assistant 
Sede Pl... .|Assistant 
Bruce St.. .|Assistant 
Fath Aves nic! Assistant 
Biot pat a Ist Assistant. 
13th Ave........ Assistant 
Burnet St. Assistant 
Hamburg PIl.....\1st Assistant. 
teh cd a ary Assistant 
So. Market St. ./Clerk ....... 
Central Ave..../Assistant 
Morton St...... H’d Assistant 


Manual Freaing Asst. BHO, 
Belmont Ave... ./Assistant 
Burnet St....... Assistant 
T4th Ave........ Assistant 
Waverly Ave..../Principal . 
ithoAme.. 2 sy, Assistant 
High n ttt aes Assistant 
Central Ave...../Assistant 
Warren St...... Principal .... 


ADDRESS 


16 Thomas st. 

27 Elizabeth ave. 
372 Clinton ave. 
127 Chester ave. 
.(33 South Tenth st. 


...{33 South Tenth st. 
.|10 Larch ave., Bogota. 


577 High st. 


..1094 Sherman ave. 

.../13 Carteret st. 
.|Caldwell, N. J. 

.153 North Seventh st. 

.| 089 Mary, Elizabeth. 


50 Burnett st., E. O. 


.1200 Garside st. 


.{117 Fourth st. 
.../117 Fourth st. 
./105 Second st., S. O. 
.137 Nelson pl. 
.(65 South Tenth st. 
.| 71 Mt. Prospect ave. 


65 South Tenth st. 


.{19 Eaton pl., E. O. 
. 1933 So. Nineteenth st. 


106 Clinton ave. 


.{1180 Broad st. 

...(217 Mt. Pleasant ave. 

.../62 Arlington ave. 

...{178 North Twelfth st. 

.../178 North Twelfth st. 
..147 Fulton st. 


29 North Ninth st. 


./169 Walnut st. 
.{169 Walnut st. 
..|153 Irv’gton ave., S.O- 
..|49 Stratford pl. 


474 Mt. Prospect ave, 


.|27 Breintnall pl. 
.|3634 Jay st. 


203 Main st., E. O. 


.|305 Avon ave. 


22 Camp st. 


./18 Ella st., Blmfld., 


23 Elizabeth ave. 

227 Mulberry st. 

.1430 Morris ave., Eliz. 
Seymour ave. 

-\606. Ist st., Hoboken. 

Soe Park k st. 


.|120 North Ninth st. 
.../207 Summer ave. 
..|60 North Ninth st. 


132 Third ave. 


Hamilton, Gertrude A.. 
Hamilton, Malia 


eeeeeeeaneee 


. {Assistant 
Assistant 


.|South 8th St.. 
Chariton’: Sti, 


.l90 Court st. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Gillman, Elsie M......... Central Ave.....|Kind’g Asst. .|26 Spruce st., Blmfld 
Gillote Jessiers. occ s.c es Central Ave.....|CGlerk: ....... 175 James st. 

Gillott, Mrs. M. ia as peat 8th St. P.\V. Principal.l208 Fifth st. 

Gaiman, Prank 'G. 20% (High ©. 33258. 6 H’d His. D’ a 612 Highland ave. 
Glasser, Susie M......... Wiseren St. Indus Assistant ...|252 Parker st. 
Glasson, Violet T........ Waverly Ave...|Assistant .../133 Wash’n st., E. O 
Gleason, Charles H....... Summer Ave..../Principal ..../555 Summer ave. 
Gleason, Charles H., Jr..|/Belmont Ave....|Principal ..../555 Summer ave. 
Gleason, Isabel G........ Monmouth St...|Assistant .1636 High st 

Gleim, Lydia‘ Es... 2.06.5 tsi Ave... oo. Assistant .../85 Columbia ave. 
Glennie, Alexander J..... Miller St.cc2he04 Principal ....177 Pennsylvania ave. 
Glorieux, Elizabeth M....|Miller St....... Kind’g Asst.. 53 Johnson ave. 
Glutting, Edith. ...... 3... THC HAVEN seis Assistant .(259 Clifton ave. 
Goel -Glaribels 322 oh. Franklin 26 3%. H’d Assistant 187 Broad st. 

SGOer eramma Lit es ee 8 North 7th St...|/Assistant ...|187 Broad st: 
Golding, A. Louise....... TAth GAVE. CoS Assistant .|786 E. 22d, Paterson 
Gorman, Mrs. Mary E.../Burnet St. Ung./H’d Teacher.|309 Belleville ave. 
Gould, Minnie D......... Roseville Ave...jAssistant .|13 Myrtle ave. 
CEU Ts aeee NG A eR es Charlton St.. [Assistant ..|95 Ridgewood ave. 
Graham, Livan .)..: 33. Hamburg Pl....|Assistant ... 357 Walnut st. 

Gray, Iisther M.......... Hawkins St..... H’d Assistant|218 N. Seventeenth st. 
Greelish, Kathleen A..... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .../872 S. Sixteenth st. 
Green, Mrs, Laurilla G... PERG AVERT ees Assistant ...|252 Garside st. 
Green, Nellie C.......... 7th Ave. Defec../Assistant .../305 Trinity pl., Eliz. , 
Greenwood, Elsie R...... Belmont Ave..../Assistant ...1795 South Twelfth st. 
Greenwood, Helen A..... Miller S#t..5 23. Assistant .../795 South Twelfth st. 
Greenwood, Lillian A....|/South 8th St..../Assistant ...|/795 South Twelfth st. 
Greer, Mrs. Margaret L..|7th Ave......... Assistant ...|289 North Seventh st. 
(3 2 it Oi foe ee eae North 7th St....|Assistant .../6 Gouverneur st. 
Griggs, Clarence R....... Manual Training|Special ..... Union, Union Co. N. J 
SrMaliywcargline do0.5 ys. PAU WAVE: Se oe Assistant ...|460 Summer ave. 
Grmes. eM ary Ss a ee is HIBDES OL es a bes Assistant .148 Lincoln ave. 
Grork, Genevieve S...... Ate aY ore ae ate a H’d Assistant Maplewood, N. J. 
Grundy, Elizabeth........ Elliot Siete: tst Assistant.|260 Ridge st. 

Guild, Mrs. Josephine R../South 8th St.../Assistant ...|60 North Sixth st. 
Haddow; Agnes.......... Fragikhin... 35's. ; Assistant .|121 Second ave. 
Haddow, Elizabeth G....|Hamburg PIl...../Kind’g Direct.j121 Second ave. 
Piapare Clara Ft oe ss. . Pi nAmen oy ose Clergy csc 273 Montclair ave. 
Hagney, Augusta W..... Washington St..|/Assistant .../31 Milford ave. 
Haines, Alice B.......... Washington St..|Assistant .134 Franklin st. 
Haines, Florence L....... Music ..........|Asst. Superv.|34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Margaret D...... Avon Ave...... Assistant .134 Franklin st. 
Haines, Martha B........ So. Market St..'H’d Assistant|34 Franklin st. 
Peale e Meaty Eis. cores hth “Aver. 825.5 Assistant Qo Summer ave. 
Hall Juliet oN ees PONT WOE x. 65. s. Assistant .|168 Johnson ave. 
Hall, Mabelle A.’......... wth «Ave... ..... Assistant ...|29 Summit st. 
Hallock, Virginia E...... Avon Ave.......|Assistant ...|154 Peshine ave. 
Halstead, Ja Dea Nios... Lafayette St.....|Kind’g Asst. ./162 Hillside ave. 
Halstead, Martha E...... Alexander St.../Assistant .../118 Bartine, Somerv’le 
Hamburg, Mabel J....... Franklin ....... Kind’g Asst. .|324 Clifton ave. 
Hamel, Georgiana........ Webster St. Trg.. Model & Critic 276 Broad st. 


.|24 Hillside ave. Mad 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Hammell, Laura E..... .-|Belmont Ave.../Assistant ...|35 Kearny st. — 
Hampton, Belle...........|Newton St...... Assistant ...|351 Plane st. 
Hampton, Mathilda L....|Morton St...... Assistant ...1680 Summer ave. 
Handel, Elsa. DsA Gui ctaus South 8th St....|Kind’g Asst..|s55 State st., E. O. 
Hanna, Robert M........ Manual Training|Special. ..... 437 Stuyvesn’t av. Irv. 
Hanson, Frank H........ So. Market St..|Principal ....\141 Heller parkway. 
Hanson, Helen S..:..... Madisoniiis wa Clerkin t=, 141 Heller parkway. 
Hardin, Elizabeth........ BLL OTY hirer yee Assistant ...|453 Summer ave. 
Haring, Frances M...... Burnet Staves. : Clerk yi e2en 174 Summer ave. 
Haring, Georgia A....... Madison gegen, Kind’g Direct./174 Summer ave. 
arlows yiilia cA fae Roseville Ave...|Assistant ...{102 North Seventh st. 
Harned, Caroline V...... PED AV Oe dias 2 Assistant ...!452 Franklin, Blmfid. 
Harris, Adah Belle....... Belmont Ave....|Kind’g Asst. .|66 Hillside ave. 
Harris, Genevieve........ pid ated ig AMUN oT Assistant .|24 Mt. Prospect pl. 
Harris, Mrs. Harriet M..|Elliot St........ Assistant .|227 Fourth st. 
Harris, Josephine........ 7th AVE nr, .|Assistant .../24 Mt. Prospect pl. 
Hatrison, Ada ‘Dy oyu. Franklin tts Assistant .../87 Fourth ave. 
Harrison, Harriet N..... Monmouth St...|/Kind’g Direct.|41 Gray st. 
Harrison, M. Estelle..... Hawthorne Ave.|Kind’g Asst./84 Grove st., Irving’n 
Harrison, Mary M....... South toth St.../Assistant .|Box 178, Montclair. 
Part, a Raye re 27. eran ys Ns 84 sen ey _../Assistant .|724 DeGraw ave. 
Hartough, Sarah E...... 14th Ave. G....|H’d Assistant|/74 Ninth ave. 
Piattstall Rosesik guanine Hawkins St..... V. Principal.|468 Clinton ave. 
Harvey, Elizabeth W..... South toth St.../rst Assistant./77 South Eleventh st. 
Hasbrouck, Anna B...... 14th Ave. G..../V. Principal.|22 Camp st. 
Haselmayer, Jeannette L.|Morton St...... Assistant .../87 Treacy ave. 
Match; “Anntei) We. 8 vec) Charlton St..... Assistant .../32 Astor st. 
ElatchiiJohn 343 03% Spur oa Manual Training|Special ..... 37 Seymour ave. 
Hatch, William A....... Manual Training|Special ..... 79 Seymour ave. 
Haufler, Gertrude E..... Newton Stier. Assistant ...|86 South Tenth st. 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y..|South 8th St.../Assistant .177, North Eleventh st. 
Haughwout, Adelle....... Lath Aves Sock. Assistant .|1076 Broad st. 
Hauss, Elizabeth......... Lincolnaet ty ss Assistant .152 Oak ave. ~ 
Haviland, Josephine C....|Waverly Ave...|Assistant .|32 Prospect st., Eliz. 
hay, Wariet aus) oes. Camden St..... Assistant ./48 Gray st. 
Play. o Maty ee ee aa Mth HAVE ON Ae Kind’g Direct./530 Adams ave., Eliz. 
Hayes, Blanche C..... Se AcVBSth AWE POLE § Assistant 117. Parkistis 
Hayes, sitlsie (1 ou 4 Camden? 'Stacso: Assistant .|20 Fifth st. 

Hayes» Estelle. Ace oi 032 Burnet St....../Assistant .|146 Delavan ave. 
Hayes. Kel aura. i. es, |Belmont Ave....|/Assistant ...|159 Johnson ave. 
Heald, Mrs. Helen S..... 7th pA. va Kind’g Asst..|307 Avon ave. 
Flealy Rita bs 25 phen: Miller Stevi a3 Ist Assistant.!70 Brunswick st. 
Heath, Madelene E...... Belmont Ave....|/Assistant .|67 Littleton ave. 
Hedden, Mabel R........ Oliver: Stews Assistant .../24 Warwick st. 
Hedges, Mrs. Elizabeth A.|15th Ave........ Assistant .../132 Broad st. 
Hegeman, Georgia........|Charlton St..... Assistant ...|75 Avon ave. 
Hegeman, Jeannette...... Charlton St/3 Assistant ...]75 Avon ave. 
Heineken, William L..... Lafayette St...../Principal ...]13 Clinton pl. 
Heislitz, Viola G........ .|Abington Ave.../Assistant .../117 North Ninth st. 
Heller, Alma A....... ...|Belmont Ave....|Assistant .|City Home, Verona. 
Hemmer, Tillie M...... .|Hamburg Pl....|Assistant 21 Taylor st 
Hemming, Irene F....... Newton St...... Assistant ...|246 Littleton ave 
Henderson, Annie...... ..|damburg Pl..../H’d Assistant'805 Broad st. 


Hendrickson, Adele M...|Monmouth St...|Assistant ... 316 High st. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK 
Hendrickson, Eleanor B..|/Bergen St......|Assistant 
Hennion, Mary P......... Summer Ave....]Assistant 
Herbert, Helen M........ Morton St...... Assistant 
Herbert, Irene M........ North 7th St..../Assistant 
Herbert, Madeleine F..../Charlton St..... Kind’g Asst.. 
meerpst, FLGlet.. a; vote ese Webster St. Tr’g Model & Critic 
Herckner, Clara G....... Burnet St. Ung.}Assistant 
Herzberg, Max J......... Lah fod a Wa wus warn eo Assistant 
Hetfield, Anna..........., TStH AVE: Ao Geo, Assistant 
Hetzel, Margaret H...... ioheeia. use. Assistant 
Hevey, Agnes B......... MYanklin wscid ee. Assistant 
Hewitt, Margaret L...... Etighy sane e ke Assistant 
Pitches GtACe =) 6 e's Anns Stes yoo, Assistant 
BPP CNLAY oes asc ede be ot Newton St...... Assistant 
Pee TANcis, Yoo. ss Manual Training|Special ..... 
Pity aura: Beet lee Camden Sf...../Assistaat 
PATE Se A ack. pa k's’. Camden: Stig... Assistant 
Pete adell iit SNe. ow BU ed | ad Bpeaiee S Assistant 
BEINN CLIC s Fics foes oe Bis accie TH aw ik aes H’d Assistant 
Pititon,) Mary Li... ees Soeth 1oth St...|1st Assistant. 
Hines, Margaret M...... SSOTICM es Une tee Assistant 
Hochkins, Carrie E...... Thth en Aved sks a Assistant 
Hockenbary, Mrs. Alberta|14th Ave........ Assistant 
Hoenemann, Wilhelm B..|South 8th St....|Principal 
Hoffman, Margaret J..../South roth St.../Assistant 
Hoffman, Nellie J......... 5th Aveiys 20. Assistant 
hogan, Maud'Gii. oo... Warren St...... 

Hollum, Margaret........ Central Ave. P.|V. Principal. 
Holmes, Alice M......... Summer Ave..../1st Assistant. 
Hopkins, Ethel W....... CharitonSt.iw<. Kind’g Asst.. 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J....... Walhtite Stscoru. Assistant 
Hoppen, M. Sebi EES Sart Pligiv ita oe Assistant 
Hopper, Florence I....... EHyotiotas eo ak Assistant .. 
Hopping, Susie C........ Sys Otel SA CO V. Principal. 
Horan, Margaret G...... AAG OS Pehe ha H’d Assistan‘ 
PAO FANG VV oie oo oie cs Monmouth St...|Assistant 
Lodo) laa 8 LUE Ro Livingston St.../Assistant 
POrDe Wiad oocici k oe ees Peshine Ave..../V. Enea 
Fiorn, Nelie=A seo. eo... Newton St...... Assistant 
Prorvermaivena. Me 2... Charlton -Ste¥2s.|: Assistant 
Houghton, Carolyn F..../South St........ Assistant 
Howard, wanna M:.2.<,. Hamburg Pl..../Assistant 
Howard, Marie N....... Washington St..|Assistant 
Howe, Caroline G: 3). 322.45 ET a Ata ee ee Assistant 
Howell;*Emma ‘Cis 2). 0... Pati PAVERS 2. Assistant 
Howell, Mabel A,....... IVERICHISOIN), elute wos 5 3 Assistant 
Hubener, Virginia R.....|Hawkins St..... Assistant 
Huber, Mrs. Ethel B..... Waverly Ave.:.|Assistant 
Hughes, Phsaveth wc. Os pISEV AVesc has... Assistant 
Hulse, James A.c....2... ER ees. area ce Assistant 
Huston, Henrietta L..... Burnet) St.2 32. J: Assistant 
Hutman,, Florence E..... Lawrence ot: ..«.|Clerk® fico2c 
Hyde, Edith F..:........ SOMITE abe. ood 42's Assistant 
PAVINES,  OATAl das ees ti Sussex Ave. ..|Assistant 
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ADDRESS 


..|639 Hunterdon st. 
.../316 Belleville ave. 
...{137 William st., E. O. 
...1137. William st., E. O. 


137 William st., E. O. 
665 Hunterdon st. 


.{112 Bleecker st. 
...|20 Ridgewood ave. 
.../32 Astor st. 
...|23 Franklin st. 

.1313 Belleville ave. 
...|280 Garside st. 
...{1158 Broad st. 

.{88 Astor st. 


284 Clifton ave. 
110 North Ninth st. 


'* Irz0 North Ninth st. 


166 Elwood ave. 

69 North Eleventh st. 
247 South Eighth st. 
870 So. Fifteenth st. 


...{253 South Eighth st. 

...1279° South Ninth st. 

...|264 South Eighth st. 
.|176 Third st. 


1176. Third*'st: 


V. Principal 89 Whittlesey av. E.O. 


175 James st. 
469 Summer ave. 
83 Ridgewood ave. 


163 Taylor st. 
.|269 Parker st. 
{115 Delavan ave. 


127 Elm st. 
103 Jefferson st. 


.|31 Farley ave. 
...{23. Franklin st. 


81 Pennsylvania ave. 


.|23 Franklin st. 
...|82 Treacy ave. 
...1460 Central ave., E.O. 
ra ttor Pennsylvania ave. 
“cs {1193 Broad ‘st, 

...{198 Liberty, Bloomf’d. 
.».|123 -Broad st: 

...{64 Sherman ave. 
...1135 Orchard, Blmfld. 
.../491 Clinton ave. 
...|New Brunswick, N. J. 
...{225 Grafton ave. 
..|253 Roseville ave. 

46 Halstead st. 
...{81 Lewis, N. Bruns. 
...137-North ‘Sixth st. 


° 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Ilgen, Minnie A.......... Newton: St.06..6 Assistant ...|N. Prospect av., W.O. 
Diffs. Blanckheitisuk. Hamburg Pl....}H’d Assistantj251 New York ave. 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A..... 18th Ave. P..../V. Principal.|50 East Kinney st. 
Inglin: Bessie) 4i.4k owes Belmont Ave...{Assistant ...|90 Thomas st. 
Irwin, Bertha M......... Berveristievses ie Assistant ...|59 Farley ave. 
Jackson, Alice M........ Monmouth St...|/Assistant ...|107 N. Maple av., E.O. 
Jackson; Anna.-As.c o) 1. Alexander St...fAssistant ...|23 Park st. 
Jacobs, Florence M...... Warren: Oti.5 455 Assistant .../8 Riggs pl, S. O. 
yaCODUSa Attia: Mii ft atcuy Central Ave.....|Assistant .../63 North Sixth st. 
Jacoby, Mrs. Rebecca C..|/Hawkins St...../Assistant ...|562 Warren st. 
James, Mary N.......... Newton St...... tst Assistant./184 Fourth st. 
Jenkinson, Harriet K.... |Burnet St....... Assistant ...|24 Baldwin st. 
Jennings, Mary A........ South toth St.../Assistant .../93 South Tenth st.. 
Jerolamon, C. Gracez..... Lathe velit Assistant ...|449 Wash. ave., Belly. 
Jeschke; Martha heii) 2% Pach mike oi, Assistant ...|565 High st. 
Jochmus, Thresa E...... Central Ave.....jAssistant .../20 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
Johnson, Louise G....... AvontAvenciu.. Clerk» nn... 1718 Clintonvave: 
Johnson; ‘Mabel (Eo...00.4 Bergen Stn. os Assistant .../1135 Broad st. 
Johnson, Nellie B........ South roth St.../Assistant ...|1103 Broad st. 
Johnson, William A...... Fig we i ee H’d Assistant}186 North Sixth st. 
Jones Edt &P uc kial is) 18th Ave......../Assistant .../206 South Sixth st. 
Jones, Mrs. Helen F..... Alexander St..../Assistant .../49 Columbia ave. 
ares) ivbary, Fert Aes lon Hawthorne Ave.|tst Assistant.|26 West Kinney st. 
ere! Set ESCA Ste Apa em es 13th Ave, Hoa: Assistant .../179 Fairmount ave. 
Judge; sLavinia;: Mii 2k aN Bergen St .c004 Assistant .../6 Wakeman ave. 
Judge, Margaret A....... Olivet: Sty es ot Assistant .../6 Wakeman ave. 
UCU RAO ED gs s ithe ens cotta ce fas ate Chestnut St..... Assistant ...|101 Clark st., Bklyn. 
Kachline, Susan A...... ‘South 8th St....j1st Assistant./230 North Seventh st. 
Kam Bertha Revenue: ‘Burnet: St. iy... Assistant .../154 Roseville ave. 
Kaiser: Garries Arcee (Camden? Sk 05.9 Assistant .../140 Fairmount ave. 
Wartiery, Moe Rome es ok Sussex Ave..... Assistant .../372 Clinton ave. 
Kauiman;* Molty wes) eet. Lineéin< 3 73000 Assistant ...|/129 Wickliffe st. 
Kearney, Alice [:...n8.. Belmont Ave....|Assistant ...|64 Emmet st. 
Reetie;) Hdnas Jr So. Market St../Assistant .../178 Washington st. 
Beleher, iGeae Bis ike S Livingston St...|Assistant ...|210 So, Orange ave. 
Kempe, Augusta... 220.44 ‘Monmouth St...jAssistant .../130 Court st. 
Kempf, Emilie M........ Normal & Train.|Model&Critic|114 Park ave. 
KWennedyjAlice Jy sak. Bergen St....... Assistant ...|163 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Kennedy, Thomas F...... B. SaGo& M/F: 

Highiese. as ces Principal) <... 255 Grafton ave. 

Kenny, Helen L. R...... Blum Sta pie is Assistant ...|113 Central ave. 
Kenny EAllian= Mis) .uc3.: South. Stic Bele Assistant ...|113 Central ave. 
Kent, Mabelle E......... Avon Ave....... Assistant .../862 So. Fifteenth st. 
Revierweiilanee pact se.4 Alexander St. P.|/V. Principal.|12 Richelieu ter. 
Kiesewetter, Dora....... Hawkins St....|Kind’g Direct./148 Monmouth st. 
Kimbally Carrie Aw. Newton Ste..... Assistant .../159 Littleton ave. 
King, W. Wallace........ High enn on H’d Latin D’t|56 Shepard ave., E.O. 
Kingston, Emma A...... Franklin P...... V. Principal.|581 Summer ave. 
Kinsey, Blanche A....... 18th Ave........ Assistant ...|69 Linden ave., E.O. 
Kinsey, Elizabeth D...... TSth Aver. wees Ist Assistant.|32 Astor st. 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D..... ANACSES Ses Assistant ...|127 Elm st. 


Kitchin, Jennie V........ South 8th St....[H’d Assistant|253 South Tenth st. 
enema 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Kiotz, Elizabeth D....... Hamburg PIl....|1st Assistant.|26 State st. 
Knickmeyer, Emma A....|Monmouth St.. .j\Assistant .../73 Nairn pl. 
Kniffin, Herbert R....... PP awitte sha ck Asst. Superv. 459 High st. 
Knowlton, Daniel C..... OR ETISE CT S2 Screg siens Assistant .../160 Walnut st., Mtcl’r 
Boge tank) he seeks fe Oliver St...... ..{Ist Assistant.|21 Oakland ter. 
Koehler, Lydia........... Oliver St...... ..|Kind’g Direct./30 Johnson ave. 
Kohl, Elizabeth I..... ....|Alexander St..../Assistant .../199 Morris ave. 
mot, berta Aes. Sea 3. South 8th St....|1st Assistant.|7 Austin st. 
Kraemer, Delphine....... Manual Training|Special .....| 54 South Eleventh st 
Kraus, RauissPecsc bce Manual Training|Special ..... 327 Waverly ave. 
Kreiner, Lillian M....... Normal & Train.|Model & Critic/224 Broad st. 
BO MRUE SALA ce ssi nsieic h< » Canidéen:- St. fi’: Assistant .|204 Springfield ave. 
Lacey, Edna M..... eaten Burnet St.......|- Assistant ...|96 North Ninth st. 
Lackey, Caraline S....... Warren St.....|Assistant ...|6907 Parker st. 
Sead. Marion (Bes... Abington Ave...|Assistant ...|298 Clifton ave. 
Landes, ST ce DO age Hawkins St..... Assistant ...|794 Parker st. 
PANG Y WRENA oF on oS), 5 «s,s th Aves. vias Assistant 330 Belleville ave. 
ieatielas, Carl Fs ..'.0 6... Wifes ace a} Man’l Train’s|733 Parker st. 
Law, Daisy M..... WE OE: Oliver’ Stoi 2. ..|Assistant ...|13 Walnut st. 
Payton, sAletta /My...:.... bath Ave on. 3 Assistant ...|160 South Ninth st. 
Geary. vheresa. .....'.. Lawrence St..../Assistant ...|83 Columbia st. 
Teary, Grace; M.....<, 5. Morton St......|Assistant ...|83 Columbia st. 
Meo, enes Roi. 3. rth Aveis ..%: Assistant ...|90 Richelieu ter. 
Lehlbach, Mrs. Eliz. A...|13th Ave......../1st Assistant./34 Nelson pl. 
Lehlbach, Elizabeth E....|Belmont Ave....|/Kind’g Asst..|165 Mt. Prospect ave 
Lehlbach, Emma......... Motton?- Stora 4% H’d Assistant 77 Alpine st. 
Leigh, Melda W......... Rincon) os Assistant ...|34 No. 18th st, E. O 
LeRoy, Mrs. Elizabeth...|Warren St...... Assistant ...|46 Orleans st. 

’ Levy, Charlotte M........ Waverly Ave.../Assistant ...|163 Fairmount ave. 
PAYA cease ahs bien « 14th Ave........ 1st Assistant.|163 Fairmount ave. 
Lewis, Glatay EL... i. 62- Summer Ave....|1st Assistant.|481 Summer ave. 
Leyden; “Ptizabeth.:......|High ...:...... H’d Assistant|198 Garside st. 
DiethaAmanstarC.... as3.: Amis Seese0 sos .|Assistant .../22 Chestnut st. 
Liedtke, Josephine F..... Avon Ave....... Assistant ...|291 Fifth st. 
Lindeburg, Cora J....... SCharitons Sty: H’d Assistant|58 South Twelfth st. 
Lindeburg, Florence A...|Franklin ....... Assistant ...|58 South Twelfth st. 
Lindsley, Josie........... Manual Training|Special .....|Caldwell, N. J. 
Lipkowitz, Frances....... Belmont Ave....|Assistant ...|10 Ridgewood ave. 
Littell; Bessie M......... Riker Sts iso. cs Ist Assistant. |233 Elwood ave. 
iter wereanor A... ....\Elliot: St....oe... Assistant ...|67 Chester ave. 
Littell, Elizabeth B....... Wralrmt. “Sts. 1% << Kind’g Direct. 105 G’nw’d ave., E.O 
Lobdell, John N.,....... Manual Training Special Ae ge 61 James st. 
Lombard, Mary GAR: Miter St... Ist Assistant.|140 No. 17th st., E. O 
Long, Jennie W......... Chariton ast) <2: H’d Assistant} Union, Union Co. N. J. 
Lord, Nellie M.......... Waverly Ave..../Assistant ...|277 Main st., E. O. 
Lord, RitaisE oc. Oe Ea BING 3 395s H’d Assistant|5 Humboldt st. 
Losee, Brnies 0.0 i086 ake Me Pk esd ae Assistant ...|278 Sixth ave. 
Loweree, Edith M....... onenace Stine Assistant .../328 Seventh ave. 
Ludlow, L. Belle......... Avon Ave....... Assistant .../15 South Twelfth st. 
aren = Mary Gio ivaawe ¢ FUCA OL a6. ei Assistant ...|Elizabeth, N. J. 
Brnver, Edith liste, oun, Hlltett Sto.s oo; Assistant ..-./647 Parker st. 
Lunn, Florence........... Ath Aver iss. Assistant ...|11 Taylor st. 


pomerer,. Pittiels Te ss ae Lafayette St..../Assistant ...|332 Fay ave., Eliza. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Ltther, Agnes: Virus: eee Normal & Train.|Tc’h’rofTheo.|16 Linden st. 
Diath Stan aids try eek ates FUL ANON. tite Owheke Assistant 99 Prospect st., Nutl’y 
LeU A OSIENiE thee Gie slau Burnet sot anc4 oa Assistant ...|99 Prospect st., Nutl’y 
Lynch, Mrs. Florence B..|Belmont Ave..../1st Assistant.|65 Wakeman ave. - 
Lyon, Mrs. Alberta H....|South 8th St..../Assistant .../79 South Tenth st. 
yon, s Plorences gs te. ea BurnetiStevc. ss Assistant ...|154 Roseville ave. 
Leyon;LorenaiwiAs was ae Central Ave .|Assistant ...|10 Irving pl., Summit. 
Lyon, Nellie: MM... cass Madison ....... Assistant ...|6 Clay st. 
Lyons, Mary W.......... Summer Ave..../Assistant ...|123Washington ave. 


ist Assistant.|26 West Kinney st. 
Assistant .../95 Renner ave. 
Principal ...|95 Renner ave. 


MacBride, Georgiana..... 
MacDonald, Edith R.... 
MacDonald, Robert A.... 


MacGowan, Jessie E..... Washington St../Assistant .../23 Elizabeth ave. 
MacGowan, Marietta..... Morton St...... Assistant ...|23 Elizabeth ave. 
Macherey, Mathias H..../Morton St...... Gymnastics ./814 S. Seventeenth st. 
MacIntyre, Edith......... Abington Ave.../Assistant .../872 S. Sixteenth st. 
Maclhureés David i. wie sy «i Chestnut St..... Principal ...|/159 Littleton ave. 
MacMaster, Amelia K..../Elliot St........ Kind’g Asst. .|454 Jeffers’n av., Eliz. 


MacMaster, Elizabeth W. 
MacNabb, Esther M..... 
MacNntt.-Bilay( isc) paces 
MacPherson, Hazel M.... 
MacVean, Helen A....... 
Magowan, Allene E...... 


Belmont Ave..../Kind’g Asst..|454 Jeffers’n av., Eliz. 
rath Aveo.) Assistant .../134 South Tenth st. 
Belmont Ave....|Assistant .../149 Clifton ave. 
Assistant .../36 N. Bergen st.Dover 
...|Assistant ...|254 Mt, Pleasant ave. 
.{H’d Assistant|14 Roseville ave. 


Maguire, Mae M........ Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant ...144 Mulberry st. 
Mahafi,-Maryou. iG. ata wh WS oe Cred Ra Seem H’d Assistant|153 Bleecker st. 
Mainsay. Piminae ea on South toth St.../Assistant .../178 Fourth st. 
Maloney s.cblla snus. « lath Aver: 2450. Assistant .../33 Fulton st. 
Mandeville, Julia R...... thiAve. tus Assistant ...|68 North Sixth st 
Mangold, Martha........ Warren St...... H’d Assistant|583 Warren st. 
Marin“ Nellie ans goer ey Oliver (Sti Us ne Ist Assistant.|178 Third st. 
Manness, S. Ervin....... TOL HAVES. nati Principal .../625 Mt, Prospect ave. 
Marlatt, Adelaide E...... Hamburg Pl..../Assistant ...1475 Fifteenth ave. 
Marquart, Marguerite.....;Avon Ave....... H’d Assistant|27 Elizabeth ave. 
Marsac, Anabel sy Suis Abington Ave.../Assistant ...|197 Grafton ave. 


iarsi.: sHanily fsb de tes cg ee 
Narshs sessie Boa ria. 
Marshall, Mary W....... 
Martin, lsaddra: oo. kes bike 
Martin:ioourse:M iao.. sk 


Washington St. ./Kind’g Asst../Rahway, N. J. 
Waverly Ave....|H’d Assistant!37 Elizabeth ave. 
..|Assistant ...|232 Woodside ave. 
.|Kind’g Direct.|2t South Seventh st. 
.|Assistant ...|42 Farley ave. 


Martin, May Axford..... Avon Ave. G.../V. Principal.'64 Sherman ave. 
Martin’: Sh May. oee6 es. Bruce :St.i. so: V. Principal.|77 Burnett st. E. O. 
Mathews, Byron C....... Bip ice seer cus H’d Assistant|106 Carnegie ave.E.O. 
Mathews, Versel........ .{Monmouth St.../Assistant .../198 North Seventh st. 
Matter, Pearl foes kk. SouthySt. cae Kind’g Asst../292 Clifton ave. 
Matter, Ruth V.......... Newton St...... Kind’g Asst..|292 Clifton ave. 

. Matthews, Florence....... Sussex Ave..... Assistant ...|184 North Seventh st. 
Mattie, sila ins fs Aes Sats Belmont Ave.../Assistant .../307 Clifton ave. 
Mattison, Mrs. Caroline B.|Bergen St....... Assistant ...|26 Nelson pl. 
Maurus, Kathreen G. B..|Avon Ave....... Ist Assistant.|27 Farley ave. 
Mawha, Elsie R........ ./Summer Ave....|Assistant ...|165 Summer ave. 
Mawha, May Belle...... A Gooking? (isa. special es. 5 165 Summer ave. 
May; -Mona) Mains). 2 of 258 North 7th St. PV. Principal.'55 Ninth ave. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Mayser, Mrs. Anie F..... Monmouth St.../Assistant .../360 High st. 
McCabe, Mabel H....... So. Market St../Assistant ...|22 Camp st. 
McCaffrey, Florence G...| Warren St. Indus|1st Assistant.}1101 Broad st. 
McCaffrey, Mabel V...... So. Market St../Assistant .../1101 Broad st. 
McCallig, Anna T....... Lawrence St....jAssistant .../56 Park pl. 
McCallum, Gladys........|Charlton St..... Assistant ...|27 Rector st. 
McClelland, Annie H..... South roth St...|1st Assistant.|35 Treacy ave. 
McClelland, Helena...... Manual Training/Special ..... 35 Treacy ave. 
McClelland, Thos. K..... Abington Ave.../Principal .../35 Treacy ave. 
McCloskey Margaret.....|/Prim. & Kind’g. Gen. Superv.|475 Mt. Prospect ave. 
McClure, Joanna M..... Father Vel sce: Ist Assistant.|348 Thirteenth ave. 
McCrea, Edith A: 2... <.. Morton St...... Assistant ...|65 Elizaheth ave. 
McDermitt, Agnes C..... Avon: Ave....'.:. Assistant ...|141 South Eighth st. 
McDonald, Jane F..... ‘Jef Newton) Stivi.ce Assistant ...|191 Fourth st. 
McDonald, Katherine...../Burnet St....... Assistant ...|131 Plane st. — 
McDonald, Sarah E...... South 8th St....jAssistant ...|11 Milton st. 
McDonough, Mrs. Jane E.|/Bergen St....... Assistant ...|148 Chadwick ave. 
McDowell, Sallie G...... Waverly Ave....jAssistant ...|619 Hunterdon st. 
McEntee, Mary J........ Newton St......{Assistant ...|249 Lafayette, Patsn. 
McHenry, Mary B....... Hawthorne Ave.}Assistant 127 Milford ave. 
McIlroy, Samuel H...... Madison ...... _.|Principal 64 Van Ness pl. 
McIntyre, Stella E....... Rincon. ee Kind’g Direct. 159 Littleton ave, ' 
McKee, Jane. E.......... Madison ....... V. Principal.|Mt: Pleas’t av. Cald’l 
McKinney, C. Edward, Jr.j/High .......... Man’l Train’ n’e 282 Clifton ave. 
McLaughlin, Nellie....... Hawkins St.....]- Assistant .193 South Tenth st. 
Melaury,-john-C. ..)..5-. Charlton. St.% cus Principal ...|42 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
McLaury, Madge L...... Waverly Ave....jAssistant .../42 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
Meee Pllens ss... nce c es FRB AVer AS te tes Assistant ...|110 Ralph st., Bellv. 
McNamara, Evelyn V....|Washington St..|Assistant .../126 Baldwin st. 
McNeill, Mary A........;Abington Ave...jAssistant ...|76 North Ninth st. 
MeNicol, Sarah G........ Chestnut St..... Assistant .|129 Sherman ave. 
McQuade, Marguerite M.|South St........ Assistant 310 High st. 
Meveyorya Coe. cues et. Washington St. ./Assistant 63 North Seventh st 
MeVey; Maud, ti 0.2:.... So. Market St../Assistart 63 North Seventh st 
McWhood, Virginia L....|/Belmont Ave....|Clerk 213 North Sixth st 
Jie ite Wiebe: 10 8 Bee SouthiSt 2 ee. Principal ...|212 North Ninth st 
Meeker, Sarah L..... ....|Lafayette St..../Assistant .../52 Elizabeth ave. 
Melick, Evangeline....... Morton St...... Assistant ...|561 Clinton ave. 
Meltzer, Theresa S...... So. Market St. ./Assistant 1774 Cliftom ave. 
Memmott, Charlotte B...|Waverly Ave....|V. Principal. 179 South Ninth st. 
MenadeleeClara-Sicco. cs. 13th Avers 255) 35 ist Assistant.|372 High st. 
Mercy, Emilie A......... 1th Ave........ Assistant .153 Pennsylvania ave. 
Merrie Meta... cio FIR AVE oe Roos: Assistant .|257 H’m’t’n av.,Patsn. 
Metiy yr Uraceos.c. aes. ai Webster St. Tr’g|Model & Critic}19° Lombardy st. 
Merry, Sara E..... Rhee tare Burnet St....... Assistant .../19 Lombardy st. 
Mezger, Robert.......... Tieiighe bros te, H’d Fr. Dpt.j155 Delavan ave. 
Middleton, Maude A..... BOUIROAVEs.). s7chs ste Assistant .{113 Eleventh ave. 
Mikels, Jessie B.......... Peanklin scss.,- 1st Assistant.|230 Garside st. 
Millen; Emma: Pen. South 8th St..../rst Assistant.|220 Garside st. 
Miller, Adelaide D....... 13th Ave........ Assistant 8 Myrtle ave 
Miller, Alice M.......... North 7th St...|Assistant 335 Clifton ave 
Miller, Anna Ri.) ss. ..4. Bergen St....... Assistant 79 Baldwin ave 
Miller, Dehate coin vies Pranklia o. 0 or, Assistant 335 Clifton ave 


Miller, Florence M....... Lafayette St..../Assistant He 17 East Kinney st. 
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Miller, Grace E.......... Miltec Sty iri. Assistant ...|76 Parkhurst st. 
Miller, Many (Coe Ge. 82 NY PUPS Bene ean ony ssistant ...|53 Washington ave. 
Miller, Mattie M........ Avon AVe...<. 30 Assistant .. |63 Treacy ave. 
Milliman, Nelle G....... Waverly Ave....|Assistant ...|186. South Tenth st. 
Milne, Annads «sive ss os Franklin ....... Assistant ...|18 Summer, Orange. 
Milton, Eva....... ee CE Lincoln ..... ...fAssistant ...|/102 Second st., S. O. 
Milton, Florence M...... 18th Ave........ Assistant .../311 Walnut av., Cranfd. 
Milwitzky, William....... PEs os acu. Assistant .../152%4 Elizabeth ave. 
Miner, Benjamin C....... Central Ave.....|Principal ...|10 Irving pl., Summit. 
Minion, Marie E......... Burnet Stoo... Assistant .../388 Main st., Bellev. 
Mintz, Dorothy. ......... Alexander St...j1st Assistant.|43 Fabyan pl. 
Mintz) Haute Ss ssedas Avon Ave....... Assistant ...|43 Fabyan pl. 
Mintz, Mabel S.......2... Madison ....... Assistant ...|43 Fabyan pl. 
Mock; Kates.) so. 13th Ave. G..../V. Principal.|27 Hill st. 
Moffat, Mrs. Ada T..... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .../29 Vernon ave. 
Mohair, Anna B......... Bergen St. G...|/V. Principal.|1137 Broad st. 
Molten, Mrs. Lizzie C...;Morton St...... Assistant .../138 So. Eleventh st. 
Monaghan, Bartholom’w F.|Hawkins St..... Principal ...|349 So. Eleventh st. 
Moore, Alice L.......... North 7th St....j1st Assistant./31 North Sixth st. 
Moore,. Elizabeth......... 5th Ave........ Clete c¢ irene 06 Sherman ave. 
Moore, Elizabeth N...... Hamburg Pl..... Assistant ...|41 Essex st. 
Moore, Ellen L.......... PD AVOLSS wees Assistant .../328 Belleville ave. 
Moore, Hannah.......... Lafayette St.....j1st Assistant.|118 Miller st. 
Moore, Harriet.......... Miller St... 00.2. Ist Assistant.|177 Quitman st. 
Moore, Jessie E.......... WOH Avene. ae Kind’g Asst..|/77 Hillside ave.. 
Nioore, Labia: 75.2000. . (Camden St. io... Assistant .../180 South Ninth st. 
Moore, Lillian A......... RIVED Stadia, Assistant .../77 Orange ave., Irv’n 
Noore, M. Alice. ic... ... Miller: Sto). 32% Assistant ...|325 Summer ave. 
Moore, Maud..... ENaC ae Miller (Sm ot So. ’d Assistant|177 Quitman st. 
Mowe, Mary. Basis oo. de5 Bruce: So. coc: Assistant ...|E. Main st., Chatham. 
Morelock, Oliver J...... Normal & Train. V. Principal. /338 Central ave., E.O. 
Morgan, Emma........... Newton St...... 1st Assistant./18 Mercer st. 
Moriarty, La Tossa...... Monmouth St.../Assistant .../65 Snyder st., Orange 
Morley, Florence......... South roth St...|Kind’g Asst../55 Morton pl., E. O. 
Morley, : Lowise.....5.... Charlton St..... Assistant .../55 Morton pl., E. O. 
Morningstern, Mildred E.|Belmont Ave....|Assistant ...|26514 Garside st. 
Morris, Laura B:........ Eh Awe eet Kind’g Direct./209 Broad st, 
IMLOF£is, aha NV 2. os0k cues AB SOP ous ..|H’d Asssistanti9 Napoleon st. 
Morrison, Bessie......... Lafayette St..../Assistant ..,/26 West Kinney st. 
Morrison, Katharine...... Warren St...... Assistant ...|26 West Kinney st. 
Morrow, Blanche C...... IQUETT WOLL emve en Kind’g Direct./58 Ingraham pl. 
Morse, Minnie E......... Newton St...... Assistant .../257 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Morton, Henrietta V..... 18th Ave........ Kind’g Direct.|75 Hillside ave. 
Mulford, Ethel B........ Oliver Sti o04/77 Kind’g Asst..{102 Third ave. 
Mulford, May............ Morton St..... .j|Assistant .../62 Plane st. 
Mulligan, Mary.......... Washington St..}|Assistant .../187 Jelliff ave. 
Mumford, Emily......... Monmouth St...j/Assistant .../787 Mt. Prospect ave. 


Mundy, Jeannette J.......|Miller St........ 


Assistant ...|41 Stratford pl. 


Wann “21 daa oe 2s. High iv Cnet Assistant .../19 Elizabeth ave. 
Munn, Mary V.. A....... Kiligt Ren eee Assistant ...|147 Stephen st., Bellv. 
Murray: \LpciineGevcte >: 14th Ave........ Assistant ...|804 So. Orange ave. 


Myers, Henrietta.........jSouth roth St... 


Nash, 


Assistant ...|146 South Eighth st. 


Lalita Ve oe aeons AUG oOLc sas oe Assistant ...|271 Garside st. 
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Navatier, Theresa C...... Charlton St..... Assistant .1565. Main st., E. O. 
Negles, Anna M......... So. Market St../Assistant ....|298 South Ninth st. 
Neill, Mildred W........ Sussex Ave..... Assistant .{219 Fulton, Elizabeth. 
Nettleton, Harriet A..... Hamburg Pl....|H’d Assistant|32 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Nevins, Mildred.......... Tth: Ave... ... 45 Assistant .|14 Patterson st., O’ge 
Newell, Gertrude E...... Hamburg Pl..../Assistant ...\281 Godwin, Paterson 
Newman, Reine H....... Burnet. St... 5... Assistant .143. Elizabeth ave. 
Nicholas, Emily.......... Olver St. 0%. 1st Assistant.|7o Broad st. 

Nichols, Edna F......... So. Market St. .|Assistant 8 Gouverneur st. 
Nichols, Mary W........ hile: bP a Assistant .../315 Summer ave. 
Nicklas, Peter........... MOUS ras os ei ok Assistant ...|257 Parker st. 

Nicol, Florence M........ DS AMEsS. 6.4 2 Assistant ...!25 Howard st. 
Nicolai, ba aad eee Franidin’........ Assistant ...|254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Nicoll, Daisy O. 2... .5..: Avon Ave....... Assistant ...|561 Clinton ave. 

_ Nicot, Emilie L......... Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant ...|31 Humboldt st. 
Noble, Josephine L...... South 8th St..../Assistant ...|338 Seventh ave. 
Nolan, Helen P.......... 14th Ave........{1st Assistant. Belgrove dr., Kearny. 
Norbury, Jessie. .......... Hawthorne Ave. |Assistant 12 White ter. 
O’Brien, Mary F.:...... Madison ....... Assistant ...|60 Millington ave. 
O’Connor, Florence E....|Washington St..}Assistant .../80 Walnut st. 
O’Connor, Helen A...... South 8th St....|. Assistant ...|57 North Seventh st. 
O’Connor, Mary N....... Charlton St..... H’d Assistant|18 Tichenor st. 

Ohr, Amelia C........... 14th Ave........ Assistant .{187 South Eleventh st. 
Olds, Almeda M......... Washington St .|Assistant .{50 Walnut st. 

Ost, Catharine A......:. Waverly Ave....|Assistant ...|425 So. Eighteenth st. 
Ostrander, Katharine V..jAnn St......... Assistant .173 Sherman ave. 
Per Rlaty Belk ieee 18th Ave........ tst Assistant.|1086 Broad st. 
Ottmueller, Elsie H...... Abington Ave...|Assistant .{296 Clifton ave. 

_ Overgne, Louise C....... 18th Ave...... ““lH’d Assistantl20 Miller st. 
Overgne,; M. Theresa..... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .../20 Miller st. 
Paddock, Alice M........ Lafayette St..../Clerk ....... 491 Clinton ave. 
Paddock, Carmilla....... .|Waverly Ave....j/Assistant ...|491 Clinton ave. 
Padcemr Vestas... sys. Belmont Ave....|Assistant ...|28 Grove pl., E. O. 
Palmer, Belle G. wii: i. os Morton St...... Assistant .../65 Thirteenth ave. 
Parker. Grace) Ms... . Monmouth St...|Assistant .(418 Main st., Paterson 
Parmalee, Laura M...... Chestnut St..... Ist Assistant. 391 William st., E. O. 
Parmly, Maude.......... Bracé Ste. s. 51. Assistant ...|161 Roseville ave. 
Parsons, Helen F........ Avon Ave....... Assistant ./26 Van Ness pl. 
Paton, Mrs. Emilie R....|7th Ave......... Assistant .178 Fourth ave. 
Patrick, Augusta L...... ES NE a Bs Phys. Trn’ a 47 N. Ful’tn av. Mont. 
Patterson, Edith F....... Hamburg PIl....|Assistant .|1072 Ave. C, Bayonne 
Paterson, Janet G........ Washnegtn. Blind. Speciak 23.55 20 South Tenth st. 
Patterson, Margo ise.? s.. Hranklitv 2.0.5,’ Clerk .......|513 Washington st. 
Payne, Bintite Ie bey. cs T4th’ Ave... ....3 Assistant .../81 Stirling st. 
Pauley, Caroline) M...... Alexander St.../Assistant ...|102 Second st. S. O. 
Peach, Nellie M......... Millen Sto. «20.3 Assistant .1315 High st. 

Péal, Amelia: Bei Cooking® ... 8... Special ..... 556 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Pearsall; d Agnaee 3 i)... Charlton. st...... Assistant .|170 Orange av., Irvt’n 
Pearson, Nelle G......... Sussex Ave.....|Assistant .142 Myrtle ave. 
Pease, Henry F.......... ER Man’] Train’g 2/16 Schley st. 

Peck, Adelaide.......... Miller St. G...IM: Principal. 122 Brunswick st, 
Peery Th. Jambeios. 26 b. . Oliver St. G... 


WV. Principal.|19 Pennington st. 
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Peiffer, Marie A......... Newton St...... Assistant .129 Gould ave. 
Perri EVa seis: ectosinipse Madisonen. 2e. ve) Assistant .|1114 Broad st. 
Perry Mabel Briers sii. South 8th St..../Assistant .|109 South Eleventh st. 
Petry WMAry Es Bi aes Warren tstieia, Kind’g Asst..|17 Glenw’d ave., E. O. 
Peters, Minnie L......... Franklin 3) Je Assistant ...|330 Belleville ave. 
Pettit; Almeda G......... Newton St...... Assistant ... 83 Hollyw’d ave., E.O. 
Pettit, Florence V........ Central Ave.....|Ist Assistant.|55 North Seventh st. 
Philip, Mrs.. Josephine L..|Waverly Ave... .jAssistant 87 H’wth’rne av., E.O. 
Phillips, Charlotte T..... wth Ave........ Clerkicc ave, 40 Camp st. 
Phillips. Hilal A Awe nce Hawthorne Ave:|Assistant .../201 Grafton ave. 
Phillips, Florence L...... South 8th St....)/Kind’g Direct./68 Evergr’n pl., E. O. 
PaCkewick  kolts Dace cee kes Manual Training|Director ....'624 Ridge st. | 
Pierce, Antinette R...... Miller#Stec sg 34 Assistant .131. Avon ave. 
Pierson, H. Elsie........ Elizabeth Ave../Assistant ...!9 Astor st. | 
Pilkington, “Ruthwi. rise. Morton St...... Assistant .|12 Vanderpool st. 
Pinkham, George Ripley.;Ann St......... Principal .|22 West Kinney st. 
Pitkin, Hdgate Sorel ic. B 7th tA ves ic tas Principal 170 N. 15th st., E. O. 
Pitkin, Marcia ibe. ot one Lafayette St... ./Assistant .|26 West Kinney st. 
Plume, Matitda vAUs ae... Newton St. 20.2. Kind’g Direct.|120 Prospect st., E. O. 
Pomeroy, Rosamond..... Camden St......|]Kind’g Direct.|562 Warren st. . 
Poortman, Amelia........|Waverly Ave.. .|Assistant .|28 Sand’fd ave., Irv. 
Rorsch)y Marie. 4... 0 .5c8 South toth St...|Assistant’ ... 463 S. Fifteenth st. 
Porter,sHelenticcs.: {irae Charlton St..... Assistant ./50 Murray st. 
Rost-cAnna (harcore Cen Bergen St ...JAssistant ... 285 Parker st. 
Postill, A. Blanche....... South 8th St..../Assistant .../48 North Sixth st. 
Potter) Ss Honly:. Aes es Washingt’n St. P./V. nt '51 Washington ave. 
Powelson, Sarah A...... Chariton (St2.cc" Assistant .../22 Astor st. 
Preston, Adeline D....... Bergen:obiyy . Assistant ...}61 Ingraham pl. 
Preston. Bihels Viiv eo Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .../61 Ingraham pl. 
Price, Mary itl. veers t aie Hiph hase we: Assistant .../16 Taylor st. 
Pryer Ari Mabelistae. chs Newtonistite.<: Assistant ...|22 Gould ave. 
Pallin; {Charlotte I. 5hs3, ighs She ae Assistant .../575 Summer ave. 
Pinhinwiisievr kw), Sussex Ave Assistant .{227 North Sixth st. 
Pullin, Jeannette.......... Hamburg Pl. 2 :iGletle tries 227 North Sixth st. 
Putnam, Adelaide G..... Frankhini’, oe ae Assistant .../66 Oriental st. 
Quivohethel yn Vil oe Elhot? St. gris Assistant .../25 Halleck st. 
Quigley, Edna C......... Monmouth St.../Assistant ...|28 Steuben st., E. O 
Quinby, Anna W......... Camden St..... H’d Assistant 14 James st.. 
Quinn, Katharine E...... Bergen St...... Ist Assistant.|321 Hillside ave. 
Randolph, Corliss F..... IbthpAve.ves.ee* Principal .../76 South Tenth st. 
Raquet, Marie L......... Morton St...... Kind’g Asst. .|37 Waverly ave. 
Rauch Alphas dea fee, AntipSt<2 aaeice Assistant .170 Court st. 
Reber, Charless Et 2.). 3.4.; Lawrence St....|Principal .144 Mulberry st. 
Redding, LES «CC as A BerreniStarvas: 1st Assistant./23 Franklin st. 
Reeve WEla yA we". tees Hamburg PIl..../Assistant .../85 Broad st. 
Reeve, M. Emma......... Burnet St....... Assistant .../9 Linden st. 
Reeves, Florence M...... Morton) Sti; Assistant ...|83 Maple ave., Irv’tn 
Regan, Emma M. S...... 7th WAVE. cane Assistant .{104 Orchard st. 
Bceicn dale ees. tate niet Belmont Ave... .|: Assistant ...|203 Court st. 
Reichert, Helen Fi 3..2% Britev Shy cs Assistant .../109 N. 14th st. E. O. 
Reilly, Irene J........... Lafayette St..../Assistant ...|64 Summit ave., J. C. 
Belly? Julia Co hee hen Bergen “St 37.212 Assistant ...\21 Pennington st. . 
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Beeuin Mary kos yc cd se South 8th St..../Assistant .../18 Oakland ter. 
feuck’) Edith:.H. 2.2.53: Bergen St. P...|V. Principal.\63 South Tenth st. 
Pomc: 5.) Alberta... ««.2< ee HAPtOMe ty alec V. Principal.63 South Tenth st. 
Reynolds, Esther M..... Morton’ SF 25.3 Assistant .../noo Alexander st, 
Reynolds, Gertrude V....|Madison ....... Assistant ...|139 New st. 
Reynolds, Grace C....... PALE tose ches es Assistant .|106 Washington ave. 
_Rortek cide BTN gag 2 eo Lag Patciveeitins 34 ce. Assistant .|H’tly Hall, Col, Univ. 
MICHATOS A INICY SAAS. teen's BINOtS: Ste ssi: .{|Assistant .../464 Summer ave. 
Richards, Mary H....... jie SY Cit Sees Assistant 64 Summer ave. 
Richardson, Florence....|Elliot St........ Ist Assistant.[299 Washington ave. 
Richardson, Mabel........| Elliot St........ Clerk iyi. oe 299 Washington ave. 
Richey, Frances O....... Burnete-ot. wares: H’d Assistant|16 Fulton st. 
Riehman, Mathilde M....;Belmont Ave.;..|Assistant ...\60 Montgomery st. 
PMO Y «lata oe noe peo st erat kan ose ee, Assistant .{103 Bloomfield ave. 
Rinck, Daisybelle F...... Miller Stuis. Ist Assistant./127 Quitman st. 
POM NAY. ING oie etiy Lia's 6 dis Bricetoatics ter. Assistant .|Hilton, N. -J. 
Riordan, Maccatet CE, Camden St...... Assistant -1333 New st. . 
moalers,)} Lavinia: >< 2)... TSUNA Vos. os oa Assistant .../138 Fourth ave. 
Robertson, Jennie M..... Peshine Ave....;Assistant .../28 Sherman ave. 
Robinson, Anna J........ Abington Ave...|Assistant .|117 Gates ave., Mtclr. 
Robinson, Ethel M....... rath Averdac. ne: Kind’g Asst../36 Bell st., Orange. 
Robinson, Harry W...... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .|20 E. tooth st., N. Y. 
hopmnson; Ida S. 550. .'.. Morton St...... Assistant .147 Seymour ave. 
Robison, Violet C...... Pal Pub Oe basse ties Kind’g Direct./10 Second ave. 
mowers, “Mary #P 22... -. Sussex Ave...../Assistant .../55 Roseville ave. 
Rogers, Mrs. M. Ella....;|Lawrence St....|Assistant .|137 Wakeman ave. 
Penaine,: Ona Po... So. Market St. ./Assistant .(7o Court st. 
Romer, Bertha M....... thwAver sh. Kind’g Asst..|154 Second ave. 
Romer, Caroline S....... Fai gtanerdt ru: H’d Biology 

Wye piiares se 43 154 Second ave. 

RemCr tlara Bis. ce. Mrankiiny Gn... Vv Pe oel: 154 Second ave. 
Romer, Maud E......... Lafayette St....jAssistant ...|44 Mulberry st. 
Root, Augusta B........ Morton St2.%..; Assistant ...|16 Astor st. 
Root, James A..... pre | SUT ge hs ae AEE i Assistant ...|163 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Rose etnel Wr (Cie ec. . Waverly Ave..../Assistant ...|860 South Twelfth st. 
(fC oft hs D2) alin ET CG te Madison ....... ‘|Assistant ...|860 South Twelfth st. 
OSE HMANCTES A. tifa ek oe +o Newton St...... Assistant ...|181 Hunterdon st. 
Rosenbliith, Henry....... Pe Ae: fl ctu Assistant ...|284 E. Houston, N. Y. 
Rose. Pauline Roi 3h... South 8th St....|Assistant ...|376 Seventh ave. 
Rothberg, Rose E....... Lafayette St.. _|Assistant 505 W. 3rd st., Plnfid. 
Rothery, Mrs. Aglae L... |Normal & Train. Model & Critic 17 Riggs pl., 'S.:0: 
Rounds, Myrtle M....... Chestnut St....|1st Assistant.|228 Peshine ave. 
Rowden, Phoebe J..... ..|Manual Training Specialiinsgi ir. 287 Clifton ave. 
Rowe, Mabel H.......... Lawrence St....|Kind’g Asst..|494 Summer ave. 
Rugd. AmnieiCe 432 us: Summer Ave....|Assistant .|114 Summer ave. 
Rudd, Katherine E....... Biehe ae. Asst. to Prin.|114 Summer ave. 
Rudolph, T. Christine....;Abington Ave.../Assistant ...|125 Smith st. 
PETE VOD Pia ele iat ate Zs Normal & Train./Clerk ....... 106 South Seventh st. 
Runyon, Elizabeth........ BA err its. ise. Assistant .|298 Clifton ave. 
Runyon, Helen U........ Bergen St....... Assistant ...|20 West Kinney st. 
Rusby, Elizabeth A...... EEA Cy? | discs bes Kind’g Asst..g9 Waverly pl., Ora’ge 
Rusling, M. Louise...... Summer Ave....|Kind’g Direct.|697 Mt. Prospect ave. 


Russell, Josephine Resies3 PARGER SEGA SC ees H’d Assistant|248 Summer ave. 
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Rutan, Mollie I.......... Bergen St....... Assistant .../17 Osborne ter. 
Ryan; Badies Avis. .e ee rath VAVEr sacs Assistant .../93 South Tenth st. 
Sachar,; Cielen 7, Aiea aie rathvAvent es 3 Assistant ...|731 W. 3rd st., Plnfld. 
Sachar, Marion R........ Charlton St..... Assistant .../731 W. 3rd st,, Plnfld. 
wacketh, Pelen Ay. 7h: i. Miller St........ Assistant .../31 Avon ave. 
sale; Mabel (Gia) si. Hawkins St...../Assistant .../70 State st., E. O. 
almon, \NellieiC >.) a0 2 Camden St...... Assistant ...|19 Van Ren’r st. Belv. 
Sandford, Viola L....... th Averys, Kind’g Asst..|115 Orange av., Irvtn. 
Sandy, William C.......)High .2........ H’d Com. Dpt.262 North Sixth st. 
Sargeant, Ada E......... Franklin ....... Assistant .../192 Summer ave. 
Sarson, Rosalie S........ Hawthorne Ave./Assistant ...|18 Centre st. 
Saunders, Mrs. Bessie P../Johnson Ave....|Assistant ...|27514 South Sixth st. 
SAyFe PANG LE eos) [iricain says a. 4: Principal .../18 Noll pl. 
Sayre, Mrs. Laura H..../Lawrence St....|Assistant ...|25 Central ave. 
scarlett, Anna. biter Beucetottsie wast Assistant .../56 South Eleventh st. 
panagter, qAlices R42 se oh Chestnut St..... Assistant .../210 South Tenth st. 
schaefer, Anna Go... Belmont Ave....|1st Assistant.!625 Bergen st. 
Schaller, Caroline F...... Morton St...... Assistant .../562 Hawthorne ave. 
Schenck, Bessie C....... South 8th St.../Assistant .../198 North Seventh st. 
schenck, (Ethel. tiA3) 20.7: Lafayette St.....|Kind’g Direct.|446 Ellison st., Patsn. 
ochenck, Hattie: Oo... High 2c: eae Assistant .../21 North Sixth st. 
Schenck, Sarah H....... 1th Ave. acu Assistant 184 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Scheuneman, Julia A..... Monmouth St.../Assistant ...|159 Mt. Prospect ave. 
schiechy Carne 1 hs-ee isth) Aves... 3. Assistant ...|268 Ridge st, 
Schmidt, Grace D........ Franklins. £15 Kind’g Asst..|171 Lincoln ave. 


Schmidtikart: (us poo 
Schoonmaker, Stella...... 
Schulte wOHtORH Aone hed 


Morton St. G... 
Alexander St... 


V. Principal.}19 Farley ave. 
Ist Assistant.|50 North Seventh st. 
Principal .|160 Ward pl., S. O. 


Schwabacher, Julia....... Charlton’ St7e... Assistant -|(29 Broad st. 
Schwartz, Jennie A...... Central Ave..... Assistant .../38 Sussex ave. 
Schwitzgable, Amelia E..|Bergen St....... Assistant ...|50 Farley ave. 
Seibert; «. Hrnest FD. ce: BergensStene so: Gymnastics .|459 High st. 

seikel; “Georges ii) aie oad Hamburg Pl Gymnastics .|184 Bigelow st. 
Seitz Lillian ove e. TAth PAvasee ce Kind’g Asst../246 So. Seventh st. 
pexton PRK ik: pee Ss Board of Exam.|Secretary ...|103 So. Eleventh st. 
Seyfried, Sophie E. von..|/Morton St...... Clerle 22. 28%, 79 Hillside ave. 
Shafer, ML Belle. 20 (3th Aves ase. Assistant 25 Central ave. 
Shaffer, Charles Grant.../Elliot St........ Principal .|18 Hedden ter. 
Shaffer, Walter W....... Avon Ave Principal ...|656 Parker st. 
Shanahan, Mabel........./Burnet St....... Assistant .175 Delavan ave. 
Sharpe,*)\bydia? M: . #12)... south Toth’ St; 4). 1Clerkeuge Vie: 42 Millington ave. 
Shaw; Helen’ B?. ).ec.6 4: Belmont Ave....|/Kind’g Asst. ./351 Mulberry st. 
Shea, Katherine E....... Madison. ....<¢; Assistant .|217 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Sheehan, Julia E......... Central Ave...../Assistant ...l25 S. Walnut st.,E.O. 
Sheldon, Blanche......... POONA Ver nies: Assistant .../93 Pennsylvania ave. 
Shemeley, Florence E..../Burnet St....... Ist Assistant.|184 Fourth st. 
Shepard, .Clara A.v.. 20.4 Byighigy sek: pare Assistant .|46 Prospect st., E.:O. 
phiépard? May Lis ou Burnet State Assistant ..,|Davis&Bergenav. Kny 
Sheppard, Beulah B...... 15th Ave .n. oes Assistant ...|/167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Sheridan, Edith M...... Alexander St.../Assistant .{15 Hollyw’d av. E. O 
pheric,.- Daisy iA. ss. ob: 1th Ave........ Assistant .../104 Union av., Irvtn. 
Sherman, Angerona.M...|13th Ave........ H’d Assistant/159 Littleton ave. 


Sherwood, Florence D... ...127 Elizabeth ave. 


Southworth, Winnifred W.|Abington Ave. ..|Assistant 


ppactiins: belle... oss. 
pant Carrie, 06 0. cies 
SODAS aSEDIN Gl sb coo e's bre wcs's 
Spawn, Mrs. Sophie...... 
Speer rmenes Gi) hose ck 
Speer, Matilda J......... 
Speicher, Mrs. Helen S... 
Spencer, Mary B......... 
Satire, M. Irene. ........ 
Stansbury, Josephine A... 


Stansbury, Mrs. Lydia D. . |: 


RtarT, -APEGs ras eel aces 
Btatiter hatry Pos. yee: 
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Sibley, Florence H....... Lafayette Def... |Assistant .../40 Gould ave. 
Sidman: Susan. Ee... Warren St...... Assistant .../34 Bell st., Orange. 
USOT FAINVs3 3.0205 0 ces FOraviniiyey fest 1st Assistant.|214 Amherst st., E.O. 
Sinclair, Bessie B........ JOS} (6) SRN) ee A Assistant ...|62 Taylor st. 
Sinclair, J. Edwin........ Highs cs, cha ee Assistant ...|62 Taylor st. 
pinnott, «leresa M....... ith Stee! Assistant ...|130 New York ave. 
Skeel, Harriet M......... PEE SEA Veriton; oy Assistant ...|893 So. Fourteenth st. 
Skidmore, Theodora...... PRON at cach sree Assistant .../154 Second ave. 
Skinner, M. Adaline..... South toth St.../Assistant ...|205 Walnut st. 
Sloan, Mrs. Grace R..... Charlton St..... Assistant ...1450 High st. 
Slocum, Charles W...... Writihnbas: ose. Supervisor ..|304 Broad st. 
Smashey, Gertrude W....|Franklin ....... Assistant ...j141 Fifth st. 
pinien. Apnes Ths os... South roth St...|Assistant ...\60 Millington ave. 
Smith, Mrs. Alyda J..... Charlton St..... Assistant ...\53 Crawford st. 
smith, Mrs. C. L. D..... South roth St. G.JV. Principal.|144 Monmouth st. 
Smith; Elizabeth.......... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant ...\80 Rutgers st. 
SLL OS (ORR 5 See Monmouth St...|/Kind’g Asst..|48 Camp st. 
smith, Elsie E........... Summer PIl..... Klind’g Direct./220 Clifton ave. 
ENED MMA s) . .!s). + ss sols Chestnut St. G./V. Principal.|/55 Emmet st. 
Smith, Ethelyn B........ Toth Aven cs.cs. Assistant ...|319 So. Eleventh st. 
Smith, Gladys M......... Ridge St........JAssistant . {136 Prospect st. Nutl’y 
PNP Cae Lose. 0 Sis g's 28s Morton St..'s 2s V. Principal.|107 Thirteenth ave. 
8 eg RR Normal & Train.|Model&Critic/55 Milford ave. 
Smith, Josephine M...... PiankNirot ss: Assistant 165 Fourth ave. 
paminey Leona Ci... cs. ChestmiteStac.t:. Assistant ...|230 Peshine ave. 
Smith, L. Elizabeth...... South roth St.../Assistant ...|410 Plane st. 
Smith, Leonora K....... Avon Ave....... Kind’g Asst..|48 Camp st. 
Smith, Mabel E.......... Livingston St...jAssistant ...|200 Garside st. 
smi, Margaret. H....... Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant ...|1180 Broad st. 
smith, Martha E......... Abington Ave.../V. Principal.|60 North Ninth st. 
SOLE OATY Ue cec ee ss ECAP ES oe MEST a Sg Assistant ...|63 North Sixth st. 
rite Miriam. Ai ...s.. Egat keen Assistant ...|378 High st. 
Snodgrass, Orrin W...... PLIST gto ote Assistant ...170 Beach st., E. O. 
Sokobin, Hannah F...... Newton St. 20... Assistant ...|566%4 Springfield ave. 
SOlliday, Ida: Mi... cei. Camden Sté..0.: Assistant ...|55 Carnegie st. E.O. 
Sommer, Etta M......... Madison ..... ..{|Assistant ...}736 Clinton ave. 
Sondheim, Ray........... Washington St..|Assistarit ...|52 Osborne ter. 
sondhtim, Sophie..:..... South toth St.../Assistant ...|52 Osborne ter. 
Sonn, Elizabeth H....... WEAK eae te o's Assistant ...|278 Parker st. 
cela ThA Teh i Carne Manual Training/Assistant ...|282 Parker st. 


... {Overlook ave., Belv. 
Abington Ave...|Kind’g Direct./29 Orleans st. 


BYUCe 1 ieee. ton H’d Assistant|}317 Morris ave. 
Lath. Ave, e0. Assistant ...|317 Morris ave. 
Newton St...... Assistant ...|61 Wallace st. 


Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .|84 Van Ness pl. 
Hawthorne Ave.|V. Principal.|84 Van Ness pl. 


Lawrence St....|Kind’g Direct.|28 Elwood pl. 

TOUS AUVE) <2 beac Assistant .151 Chester ave. 

WALT WAVE: ooo ee Assistant .../26 Nelson pl. | 

Avon Ave....... Kind’g Direct.!47 Baldwin ave. 

inh rg Gacy NO in ....|Assistant .1928 So. Eighteenth st. 


So. Market St../Assistant 


.{10 Berkeley Hts. Bfd. 
Roseville Ave...!Principal 


.127 Ninth ave. 
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Stearns, Wayland E..... PHigh jens Shown Principal .|128 Lincoln ave. 
Stephens, Carrie V....... Domestic Art...|/Supervisor ..|15 Cresent av., Sum’t. 
Stevens, Junius W....... Bligh 36 28 eiieae ni Assistant .../116 Linden av., Blmf. 
Stevens, Mabel L........ Bergenvrot inc Assistant .../35 Hillside ave. 
Stevens, M. Leonora..... Camden St...... Assistant .|154 Seymour ave. 
Stevenson, Mrs. Susan V..|Monmouth St.../V. Principal.1445 Clinton ave. 
Stewart, Mrs. Annie L...|Warren St...... Assistant .{153%4 Third st. 
Stewart, Marguerite...... PRTUCE Stave. vk Kind’g Asst../119 N. 16th st., E. O.. 
Stickney, M. Ada........ Morton St...... Assistant .(140 Wickliffe st. 
Stiehle, Mollie F......... 7th yAve. ice. + Assistant ...|46 Madison av., Irv’tn. - 
stohr, i) Nathalie: Le, seo). North 7th St...|Kind’g Asst. .|25 Hillside av., G.Rdg. 
Stone, George W......... Ligh ie ice doh H’d Assistant!494 Summer ave. 
Stonesifer, (Charles: Pei Highw aeoes Man’! Train’g|92 S. Thirteenth st. 
Storch, Martha M........ Monmouth St...|H’d Assistant|/131 Monmouth st. 
Storch, Ruby G........ ..|Belmont Ave..../Assistant .../131 Monmouth st. 
Stringer, Elizabeth M....|Washington St. .|Assistant .[51 Avon ave. 
Straule: Have ye cet Drawing eae Supervisor ..{/142 Delavan ave. . 
Sturgis, Emma M........ Te AVEAR eek V. Principal.|79 Burnet st. 
Sullivan, Irene: But.) S Oliver vStuecscc Assistant .../439 Clinton ave. 
Summers, Mrs. Olive M..|18th Ave........ Assistant .../192 Charlton st. 
Sutton, Angie V.........| Franklin (tare Assistant .../153 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Sutton, Annie S......... AnD St .cometee Assistant .../55 Halsey st. 
Swain, Mrs. Marie F....|Morton St...... Assistant .../121 Chadwick ave. 
Swett, 1.» Bthel. oy st beh d lhe Moa ie Assistant ...|121 Holmes, Bellv. 
Sylvester, Susan E...... North 7th St.../Assistant ...|26034 No. Seventh st. 
Symons, Evelyn S....... Avon Ave....... Assistant ...|9 Miller st. 
Lattarace WR. {ei ve Walnut Stesiay. Assistant . (tot Clerk steJ a 
pai Aes OT sera iney Hawkins St...../Assistant ...|23 Willow st., Orange 
Tansey, Katherine J..... Belmont Ave...|H’d Assistant|526 Sandford ave. 
sansey, Sara Bouts a Belmont Ave. G./V. Principal .|526 Sandford ave. 
Taylor, Arthur V....... Pligh erie Wate y: H’d Assistant|255 North Sixth st. 
Taylor, Elizabeth S...... Hawkins St..... Assistant .|29 South Twelfth st 
Paylory Fannie) i700. bie Livingston St.../Assistant .../260 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Taylor, Florence......... South 8th St.../Assistant .../52 Roseville ave. 
Taylor, Janette H..>..*-iLincoln’) .. 3... Assistant .|160 Alden st., Orange 
Taylor, Jeannette C...... Monmouth St.../Assistant .../249 Broad st., Blmfld. 
Teare, Bessie M......... Alexander St...|/Kind’g Asst../114 Prospect st. 
Teeling, Regina C Central Ave.....)/H’d Assistant|140 Garside st. 


oe ie * 84, 6 


Telfer, Elizabeth T |Oliver St.. 


oe © @ oe 


P.|V. Principal. 


elfen Wames. tis) /oguece pee bpigah Fie! busi i Assistant 
Tennyson, Mrs. Helen H..'Charlton St..... Assistant 
Terhune, Ada M......... Bergeny St: 00 Assistant 
Terwilliger, Joseph L....|14th Ave........ Principal 
pnacher cape te xk oles High whys viewing ae Head of 
Math, Dept. 
Thieleman, Clotilda H...'Monmouth St.../Assistant. .. 
Thomas, Emily B........ Soutba Stra cn ve Assistant 
Thomas, Florence M..... Highs Sige Assistant 
@homas, Ruth -R’... sc. ts Barnet ‘Stik pee Assistant . 
Thompson, Alice M...../North 7th St...|Assistant ... 
Thompson, Gertrude W../Oliver St........ Assistant ... 
Thompson, Mrs. Marg. P. Waverly Ave.../H’d Assistant 
Thompson, Nellie........ MortoniSt-.) + 2 Assistant ... 


297 Garside st. 


-{191 Fourth st. 
.../63 Sherman ave. 

.{104 Third st. 

-{194 South Sixth st. 


188 Mt. Prospect ave. 


-141 Isabella ave. 
...{23 Orleans st. 

...{501 William st. E. O. 
.-|347 Franklin, Bloomf, 


163 North Ninth st. 
636 High st. 

36 Baldwin ave. 
934 So. Orange ave. 
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NAME SCHOOL RANK ADDRESS 
Thompson, Nellie B...... Washington St..|1st Assistant.|250 Clinton ave. 
Thomson, Annie.......... Walnut St...... Assistant .../190 Elm st. 

Thorn, Isabel E......... Sth Aver ccs: Assistant .../393 Clinton ave. 
Thurber, Adeline T....../Chestnut St..... Assistant ...|137 Milford ave. 
Tice, Helen A........... Burnet St....... Assistant ...|198 Ashland av., Bfd. 
ideyp Laurayiec..t5 ks Summer Ave. P./V. Principal.|691 Ridge st. 
Tierney, Frances E...... Belmont Ave...|Assistant ...|344 Totowa ave., Pat. 
wittany, Belle Lesvos. 2%... Musik tsiaxie Asst. Superv.|17 Park st... 
Tillard, Albertina G...... Roseville Ave...|/Assistant ...|72 North roth st. E.O. 
Sallis ANCOT Hl atl acca «s isttneAvescn a, Kind’g Direct.|Lyons Farms, N. J. 
Titus, Ida M..... beh gt i 3 North 7th St....|Hd. Assistant/176 North Seventh st. 
hatisprculian wD... 2... Sussex: Avé. 3)... Assistant .../292 Park ave. 
Tobey, Carrie E......... Webster St. Tr’g|Kind’g Direct.|207 Summer ave. 
Todd, Marguerite B..... Manual Training|Special ...../West Orange. _ 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M.|1sth Ave........ H’d Assistant|246 Clifton ave. 
Tonkin, Helene A....... Oliver Stl .ca.. Clerk........|215 North Seventh st. 
Topping, May L......... CGharlton® Sties..; Kind’g Asst. .|720 DeGraw ave. 
Townley, Edna A........ Camden St...... Assistant .../36 Emmet st. 
Townley, Elizabeth M..../Bergen St....... Assistant .../36 Emmet st. 
-Townley, Flora D........ Miller St........ Kind’g Direct./61 Elizabeth ave. 
Travis, Anna N.......... Alexander St...|H’d Assistant|234 Centre st., Orange 
Tremmell, Nellie M...... Lawrence St....\Assistant ...|3089 Broadway, N. Y. 
Triess, Elmer W......... Hitati des oe 9 Assistant ...|256 Parker st. 
Tucker, Hoyt H......... Camden St...... Principal ...|411 Richm’d av., S. O. 
Turnbull, Isabel C....... Sussex Ave..... Assistant ...|57r Warren st. 
Turton, Marguerite....... Madison ....... Assistant .../81 Orange av., Irv. 
Turton, O. Mabel........ Bergen St...... Kind’g Asst. .|142 Ridgewood ave. 
Tuttle, Dorothy B........ Brateestivcs i Assistant .../306 Roseville ave. 
Unangst, M. Gertrude....|Camden St..... Clerks! Ac. os. 41 S. Hillside av.G.R. 
Underwood, Helen....... Belmont Ave....|/Assistant .../57 Osborne ter. 
Utter, Ella D..... bee opie So. Market St..jAssistant ...|112 Green st. 

Van Buskirk, Margaret R..|Elliot St........ Assistant ...|96 Peabody pl. 


Vanderpool, Adela E....|South 8th St.../Assistant .../372 So. Nineteenth st. 
Vanderpool, Clara H..../Charlton St..... Kind’g Asst. .|372 So. Nineteenth st. 


Van Deusen, Mary. E....}7th Ave......... Assistant ...|272 Summer ave. 
Van Duyne, Alice E..... Summer Ave... ./Assistant .../246 Summer ave. 
Van Duyne, Antoinette...|t3th Ave........ Assistant .../159 Littleton ave. 
Van Duyne, Mabel....... EMOb Stat oe 2 Kind’g Direct.|246 Summer ave. 
Van Esselstine, Ida M...|Manual Training|Special ..... 279 Verona ave. 
Maneriest. oadie Les. 72. Peshine Ave....{Assistant ...|56 Burnet st. 

Van Houten, Lizzie L...|Monmouth St. ../Assistant ...|84 Avon ave. 

Van Liew, Elsie V...... Central Ave.....jAssistant .../7 North Sixth st. 


Van Sant, Katharine R...;Monmouth St.../Kind’g Asst. .|329 North Seventn st. 
Van Syckel, Gertrude T.|So. Market St..|Assistant ...|75 Snyder st., Orange 


Van Syckel, Rachél...... So. Market St../V. Principal.}2 Myrtle ave. 
Vincent, Elizabeth W....|Central Ave... .|1st Assistant.|5 Warren st. 
Vincent, Jessie M........ Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant ...|849 South Twelfth st. 
Voegelin, Carl O......... High ek a, Assistant ...|278 Sixth ave. 
Vogel, Charlotte A...... Artie Ste iio! 3: Assistant ...|46 Lafayette st. 
Voget, Arnold........... South roth St...|/Principal ...|336 Waverly ave... 
ROUKCT, . LAUra dice oe ot Sussex Ave..... Assistant ...|292 North Seventh st. 


Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A.|Cooking ....... Special... 127 Fourth st. 
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TEACHERS—ContTINUvueEp. 


NAME 


Wade, Mrs. Annie H.... 
Wade, Edith G 


“bees 


Walker, Edith E......... Charlton St..... | Assistant 
Wall, Ellena Vii..2..... Morton St...... Assistant 
Wallace, ‘Anna! ) 054; 13th Aver). docx. Assistant 
Wallace, Elizabeth......,.|13th Ave........ Assistant 
Wallace, Ethel........... Bergen St.....,.|Assistant 
allace, Helen.) /. 5.05%: Hamburg PIl....)/Assistant 
Walsh, Margaret L...... Lafayette St....|Assistant 
Walters, Mrs. Mary A...|Franklin ....... Assistant 
Walz, Charlotte C......, Livingston St.../Assistant ... 
Ward, Helen M......... Charlton St..... Kind’g Asst.. 
Ward, Edwina D......... Miller St.......j/Assistant .. 
Ward, ‘Bthelsie sen ie Bergen St....... Assistant 
ard, Norma’ F.o.058.. Branklin } re, Assistant 
Wardell, Miriam E...... Monmouth St.../Assistant .. 
Warden, Randall D...... Phys. Training. .|Director .... 
Warner, Mary B..):..:; North 7th St..../Assistant ...., 
Warren, Alice L........ eT Nile Stes Assistant 
Warrender, Mrs. Helen D.|Camden St...... Assistant 
Warrender, J. Isabelle....|Bergen St....... Clea ete. 
Waterfield, Theresa...... Charlton St. 22, Kind’g Asst. . 
Waterman, Eugenia V...|15th Ave........ Assistant 
Watson, Ellen M........ Franklin cc.0e4 Kind’g Direct. 
Watson, Janet tie tte Chestnut St. P./V. Principal. 
Watson, Marion J........ UD PAWEL Si a ek Assistant .. 
Webb, Harrison E....... oh Weeseeaaaees Eu {Assistant 
Weick, Carrie R......... Brace. Stine cen. Assistant 
Weinberg, Bertha H..... College Pl. Def.|Assistant 
Weishaupt, Lotte A......|Hawkins St..... Assistant 
Weishaupt, Nella F...... North 7th St..../Assistant 
Welcher, Carrie May....j/Ann St.......... Assistant 
Welland, Jennie.......... Summer PIl...../Assistant 
Wells, “Ruth Vise occ. SOURS OE Assistant .. 
Welsh, Myrtle M......... {th Aves =. tst Assistant. 
enzel, Emma (L..) 0. ARN Sti Pst Ge Kind’g Asst.. 
Wessler, Bertha.......... So. Market St..|Assistant 
West7Clautie haus Oui 2 Newton St...... Principal 
Westervelt, Isabella G...|Lafayette St... ./Assistant 
Westervelt, Mabel H....| Waverly Ave... .|Assistant 
Westwood, Louise........|/Music .......... Supervisor .. 
Wettlin, Emma L........ Normal & Train.]Model & Critic 
Whipple, Mary E........ Branklin: (2% ee. Assistant 
White, Mrs. Blanche F.. Miller a) et ae Clef et ae 
White; ‘Raith ation if yr oy Biphie e aerep Assistant 
Whitfield, Rayna C....... 13th) Aves. os.) Assistant 
Whitman, Gertrude B....|Bruce St........ Assistant 
Whittemore, Mrs. Addie B|Chestnut St..... Assistant . 
Whyte," Alice Ty i es ormal & Train./Teacher of 
: Theory 
Widmer, M. Evelyn. ..... Charlton St..... Assistant 
Wiener, Florence........ Orton Sts 4: Assistant 
Wiener, Irene............ Cath Aver Arent 


ADDRESS 


.|132 Congress st. 


SCHOOL RANK 
Lawrence St.... Assistant 
Lawrence St... ./Assistant 
Alexander St...|Assistant 


.».153 North Seventh st. 
...|100 Vermont ave. 
.«+/570 Madison av., Eliz. 
.. .(23 Hill st. 
...145 Grove pl. E. O. 
...{I10 Second st., S. O. 
...{110 Second st., S. O. 
...{110 Second st. S. O. 
.. 1328 Belleville ave. 
.|81 Clarem’t av, Mont. 


- 186 Ridgewood ave. 


6A Milford ave. 


.150 Shanley ave. . 


.. 1853 So. Sixteenth st. 
.. {III Plane st, . 
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25 Waverly pl., Oge. 


67 Treacy ave. 
215 North Ninth st. 
Avon ave. 


es; 188% Broad st. 


90 Pennsylvania ave. 
22 Bruen ave., Irvetn. 


...1472 Summer ave. 


133 Clifton ave. 
115 Montclair ave. 


.{133 Clifton ave. 


.{12 Irving pl., Summit 


¥ .{62 Thirteenth ave. 
-/557 Ist ave., Elizabeth 


162 Park 


ave., E. O. 


.. 162 Park ave, PaO: 
.- (246 Walnut st. 
-1503 E. 23rd, Paterson 


x 24 Whittles’y av. E.O. 


179 Fairmount ave. 
136 Prospect st. 


.- {1327 Intervale, N. Y. 
-|{833 De Graw ave. 
-|227 Hamil’tn, Rahway 
-194 North Seventh st. 


18 Hedden ter. 
239 Walnut, Plainfield 


.|81 Clarm’t av, Mont. 


114 Milford ave. 


.{62 Roseville ave. 
.- -(332 High st. 
-{136 William st. E. O. 


.|17 Pennington st. 


Boulevard and High- 


.jland_av., Jersey City. 
.{2r Hillside ave. 
.{1121 Broad st. 


Assistant ...|112t Broad st. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS—ConrtTINUED. 


NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. 
Wiener, William......... Fag 10.55 pavcnctons Head Phys 
Wilcox, Mrs. Georgia H..|Belmont Ave....|Kind’g Asst.. 
Wilding, Florence C...... Hamburg PIl.... 
Wilkins, Edna G......... Roseville Ave...|Kind’g Asst. . 
Williams, Bessie F....... Newton St...... Assistant 
Williams, Emma R....... Roseville Ave...jAssistant .. 
Williams, Frances W....|Bergen St.......|Kind’g Asst... 
Williams, Jessamine A...|Charlton St..... Kind’g Asst.. 
Williams, Matfion........ Hawkins St..... Assistant 
Williams, Minnie W..... Miller ‘St.p.....%.04 Assistant 
Willis, Jennie V......... South Sto cs 
Willis, Jessie T.......... Lafayette St....|Assistant 
Willis, Lily M...........| Belmont Ave..../Assistant 
WMbHS) paraded. ss. S05... LEaiitiot Sts. oe Assistant 
aus, -YV. Spader........ ‘Normal & Train.|Principal 
Willoughby, Mabel A....| Waverly Ave...|/Assistant 
Wilson, Agnes............ Oliver: Stiieeccsn Assistant 
Wilson, Ethel M......... Belmont Ave....)Assistant 
Wilson, Helen E......... PoOuth Stic. ses es Cleree se thers 
Wilson, J. Alfred....... tOMVERS SEs ee ot Principal 
Wilson, Katherine C..... ih Ote Stas os Assistant 
Wilson, L. Jennett....... Sussex Ave.....|Kind’g Asst. . 
Wilson, Regina H........ Central Ave...../Assistant 
Wilson, Susie M......... Madisonan cea: Assistant 
Winans, Florence M..... i faite litte, oa Cs Kind’g Asst.. 
Wincklhofer, Annette.... Central Ave...../Assistant 
Winey, Amelia M........ ‘Newton St...... Ist Assistant. 
Winters, Margaret I. F..;, Hamburg PI....|Assistant 
MvaoUDeliae i. oe Lafayette St.....|/Assistant 
Mi itize Rose! Mis). 6c. 3s: Warten st.2..c° Assistant 
NV OM GERING obo seis. a Burnet Staasc ck 
W Ole Hania... 02... bas, fo Livingston St.. 
DV Ols SATAY 00, dices 5's Bergen St... 4:4. 
MOLE IA eet ie os we Avon? Ave... 
WVOOd. Clara “Ai... ae Lafayette St....j)Assistant 
Wood, Elizabeth M......)South 8th St..../Assistant 
Wood, Elizabeth O...... Bergen’ St..27... Assistant .. 
Wood, Mrs. Sophie Frost|Summer PIl..... Vi Beebe 
Woodhouse, Luiiaie acre Charlton St. <>. Assistant 
Woodruff, Louise E..... AeA Ven Been Assistant 
Wioonsumetina lL... ss... .o. vit poe a yy eae Assistant 
Woodward, Emma F..... Morton: Ste.28..5 Assistant 
Woodward, Olive L...... So. Market St../Assistant 
Woolever, Jane...,...... Newton St..... ..|Assistant 
Woolley, Fane. Wen STHCOSIS TS os oc. Assistant 
Woolson, Sadie N....... Bihate Straits, 2c: Assistant 
Worts, Sarah P.......... Belmont Ave....)/Assistant 
Wright; Grace Li,“ eo gy. Chestnut St. 

Deaf & Dumb. |Special ..... 

Wright, Jennie R........ Johnson Ave....|Assistant 
Wright, Jessie M........ Camden’ St.......: 
euriont May. BP ocv?iure South roth St... 


Wyckoff, Elizabeth....... 


North 7th St. G. 
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ADDRESS. 


Science Dept.|62%4 Nelson pl. 


62 Seymour ave. 


ist Assistant.|331 High, P. Amboy 


90 Broad st. 


..|48 No. 16th st., E. O 


.138 Warren pl 


56 Elizabeth ave. 
56 Elizabeth ave. 


.|Eagle Rock av. W.O.. 


.142 Elizabeth ave. 


H’d Assistant 1076 Broad st. 

..197 Hillside ave 
.-.-197 Hillside ave- 
..-|68 Oakland av. Blfid 
..-|217 Belleville ave. 

.|224 William st., E. O: 
..-(71 Emmet st. 

.(27 Rector st. 


72 Beverly st. 


.- 147 Mapes ave. 
-148 Lincoln ave. 


62 North Sixth st. 


.135 Frank’n st, Morrist: 
.|906 S. Seventeenth st. 


116 Lincoln ave. 


.118 West st. E. O. 


2 Morton pl., E33 


./250 Van Buren st. 
.|154 Belmont ave. 
./188 South Ninth st. 
Ist Assistant.|23 Court st. 


.|V. Principal.|187 Seymour ave. 


H’d Assistant|187 Seymour ave. 
V. Principal.|187 Seymour ave. 
.|225 Littleton ave. 
.|42 Stuyvesant ave. 


.|126 Ridgewood ave. 


118 Chester ave. 


.|257 Washington ave. 
yee470) atom pla; EO: 
..-{Liberty Corner, N. J: 
Ey iae AA StOR.<St. 

.../21 Pennington st. 
.../51 North Seventh st. 
.../51 North Seventh st. 
...|239 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
.|62 Centre st., Nutley. 


1076 Broad st. 


.{118 Pennsylvania ave. 
V. Principal. 271%4 Wakeman ave. 
H’d Assistant|26 Hill st. 

V. Principal.|211 North Sixth st. 


; / 
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TEACHERS—Continuep. 7 
ScausaaERITinuaTaEinaiaaErammPamcsese 
NAME. SCHOOL. RAN K. ADDRESS. 
Wyckoff, Josephine...... Branklin)!) 22% 52 Assistant .../278 Parker st. 
Wylie, Mary Too) 2050 .|Roseville Ave.../Assistant ... 229 North Sixth st. 
Yablonsky, \Sarah........ Hawthorne Ave. Assistant ...|8r Waverly ave. 
Yeckley, M. Gertrude. ...|Belmont Ave....|Assistant ...|17 Fulton st. 
York, \Florac.32) Of Normal & Train.|Tc’h’rofTheo.|16r Milford ave. 
Yule, Mrs. Augusta A...|7th Ave......... Assistant ...|1043 S.Blvd., Bronx, N.Y. 
Yunck, Anna K,\.. )..@ Belmont Ave..../Assistant ... 422 Meeker, S. O. 
Cann Clarasce coun wee eee/Stimmer Pres Principal -.../53 South st. 
Zapp, Amelia M......... Belmont Ave..../Assistant ... 1135 Broad st. 
Zehnder, Nannette M....|North 7th St..../Assistant .../180 Fairmount ave. 
Zehnder, Rena A......... 14th Ave......../Assistant .../18 Fairmount ave. 
immermann, Louise..... Hamburg Pl..../Assistant .--(23 Bremen ‘st. 
Zoslofsky, Roses Livingston St.../Assistant .. 35 Frelinghuysen ave. 


Te eee 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Principal ean vac np hae aes taser $4.00 per evening 

Assistant intiih sts ple ck Rie eae R008 | cH 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Principal testa Soh cee deter eer eee $5.00 per evening 

ASSIstan ty ti gate ee te Ge eo ee eee A007 lel rk 
DRAWING SCHOOL. 

ePeincipals crac prneeiae ote Ree ge ee eat $1,500.00 per year 

FarstsAssistantil oat eee eer ee $4.50 per evening 

Assistants........ ...- $3.00 and $3.50 and 4.00 “ i 

SPECIAL. 

Manual Training yee ee $3.00 and $3.50 per evening 

Cooking ore 3 ae haak ete ona eae tees SB OOvtaa ¥ 

SEWING Gee sen Oe Be kc ey 2, 00st es “y 

Stenographyien sean. iehesat ae nee Oa OO mete i 

Drawing oie or Beale Dee oka ont a es R005 0- i 

SUBSTITUTES, . 
High *School-males:)tyear ea nee ane $4.00 per day 
High School—female |.................... S008 iio 


Grammar and Primary Departments, 

| $2.00, $2.50 and 3.00 
Evening High School........... Salary of regular teacher 
Evening: School novi ee ees Salary of regular teacher 


éé igs 


1. Kindergarten Assistants—Same schedule as Assist- 
ants, except that the maximum shall be $1,050.00. 

2. Assistant in Ungraded School and Head Teacher of 
Cooking—$100.00 in addition to scheduled. salary as 
assistant. | 

3. Head Assistants and First Assistants, teaching classes 
of the ‘highest grade, shall receive $100 additional while 
teaching such grade. 

4. In all cases of promotion of teachers to higher posi- 
tions they shall be advanced to the next higher salary grade. 

5. All teachers must serve one year as temporary teacher, 
upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall enter 
upon the first year of the permanent grade. 

6. All increases of salary under this schedule shall be 
based upon merit and efficiency to be ascertained so far as 
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practicable from the official records of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Such increases shall be recommended by the Super- 
intendent and approved by the appropriate Committee. The 
following to be effective February 1, 1908: In all cases 
where teachers, principals, or supervisors have failed by 
reason of unsatisfactory service to receive their stated annual 
increase of salary, such teacher, principal, or supervisor 
after three successive years of satisfactory service subsequent 
to the. date of the salary increase being withheld, shall be 
recommended for advance in salary to such grade as such 
teacher, principal, or supervisor would be entitled to receive 
provided advance in salary had not been so withheld. 

7. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or 
other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 


grade. 
8. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason 
of this schedule. . 
SCHEDOULE-OPTANTTORS* SALARIES. 
Effective February I, 1909. 


For each class room up to 8 class rooms, 


BGT HV Gee erent. ie MeL fon re ashton 6 igde eho cs $7.25 per room 
For each additional class room up to 13 

re LGOnis SCHIST VIC vse tuis Sea ain este 5 BOO ie amos 
For each additional class room up to 20 

PlapearOOMiSnNClUSIVe Yn e.08 eee slam ke e 8 2.75 & 
For each additional class room up to 30 

BS ee LOGINS AINGLUISLV Ci, s'k ica lel ke sels 200% 2 a 
For each additional class room over 30 

Raa RL CRS eat os uu Ma lataravei Salo cate ao 8s Ebay ee take 


For assembly rooms and gymnasium, $2.00 per C. sq. yds. 
of floor area. 


PRIPMGOUICES Mite eter eet Ota ite 2.320. perv. sq-:yds, 
PROT STUEW IKE ve er ieitte Sita aie es TUS Bae. Punts 
For one boiler or equal... 2. 17.25 


For each additional boiler, or equal... 5.75 
For each ventilating system......... 5-75 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES FOR OFFICERS AND CLERKS 


Chief Clerk. ... 
Ist Grade Clerk 
2d 6é éc 
3d 
4th 
Chief Stenog’r 
Asst. ‘ / 
Sec’y to Supt.. 
Supervisor of 
Repairs ..... 
NUPSESo aks | 


ee ee 


6é sec 


Drivers 


ee eee ee 


Supervisor of 
Attendance .. 
Attendance | 
Officers: 
Maile) weer ws 
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Permanent 


1,100 | 1,15 ; 
840 900 960 
500 550 600 
240 300 360 
750 800 880 
420 500 550 

2,400 | 2,500) 2,600 

1,800 | 2,000 | 2,200 | 
720 780 | 840 
660 720 \.. 780 | 


cece ee 


0, @ 6) Pe) 4 
oLere 6) 6 


Temp. jist Yr. |2d Yr. |3d Yr. |4th Yr. [5th Yr. | 


$1,260 |$1,340 |$1,420 |$1,500 
1,200 


eesee 


©6420 8 


ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


$2,000 |$2,100 


900 
600 


$2,200 


1,100 
300 


1,000 
700 | 


$2,300 


2.0) 0 'e. 6 


$2,400 


eeeree 


eserves 


eevee 
| 


oeegee 


$2,500 


1,200 
900 


No promotion or advance in the salary of any employee af- 
fected by this schedule shall be made except upon recommendation 
of the head of the department and with the approval of the Com- 


mittee. 


PART V 


RULES 


OF» TEE: 


Board of Fducation 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the first day of 
January of each year, or as soon thereafter as practicable, for 
the purpose of organization, at which time a President and 
a Vice-President shall be elected for the ensuing year; but 
should no election take place at that meeting said election 
shall be in order at any meeting convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthly meetings of the Board shall be held 
on the last Thursday of each month. The hour of the meet- 
ing shall be eight o’clock p. m. At the hour appointed the 
roll shall be called and the names of the members then pres- 
ent recorded by the Secretary. The names of other members 
shall be recorded as they may afterward appear. As soon 
as a quorum shall be present the Board shall proceed to busi- 
ness and after the organization, no member shall retire with- 
out the permission of the Chair. 

A quorum shall consist of a majority of the members of 
the Board of Education, and no resolution or order shall 
be adopted unless with the consent of a like number; but a 
less number may adjourn from time to time. 

_ Special meetings may be called by the President when 
he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called whenever re- 
quested in writing by three members. 


DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


3. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
sessions of the Board, preserve order, enforce the rules, 
sign all bonds, notes, agreements, deeds and leases ordered 
to be executed by the Board; sign all warrants drawn on 
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the custodian of school moneys of the Board; appoint all 
standing committees, and all special committees when not 
otherwise provided for. The President shall also be cus- 
todian of the official bond of the Secretary. 

The President shall be a member of the Board of School 
Estimate, and of all standing committees. 


DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENT. 


4. In case of the resignation, absence or other disability 
of the President, the Vice-President shall perform all the 
duties of the President. In case of absence or disability of 
both the President and Vice-President, a President pro 
tem., to be chosen by the Board, shall perform all the duties 
of the President. 

The Vice-President shall be chairman of the Committee 
on Finance and member of the Board of School Estimate. 


DUTIES (OF “SECRETARY, 


5. A Secretary shall be appointed by the majority vote 
of all the members of the Board of Education; he shall be 
paid such salary as said Board shall determine, and may be 
removed by a majority vote of all the members of said 
Board. He shall before entering upon the duties of his 
office, execute.and deliver to said Board a bond in a sum to 
be fixed by said Board, but not less than two thousand dol- 
lars, with surety or sureties to be approved by said Board 
conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of 
his office. Said Board may accept the bond or undertaking 
of a trust company or surety or indemnity company, and 
may pay the annual premium or fee therefor as a current 
expense of said Board. 

The Secretary may appoint or remove clerks in his office, 
but the number and salaries of such clerks shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Education. 

The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Board 
and of its committees, and shall be the custodian of all 
securities, documents, title papers, books of record and other 
papers belonging to the Board under such conditions as said 
Board shall prescribe. 
. _ The Secretary shall collect tuition fees and other moneys 

due to the Board of Education, except moneys apportioned 
by the County Superintendent of Schools or appropriated 
by the city, and shall deposit with the custodian of the 
school moneys of the district all moneys collected by him, 
and shall render monthly to the Board of Education a 
report of the receipts during the preceding month. ; 

The Secretary shall be the general accountant of the 
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Board of Education and shall preserve in his office all ac- 
counts, vouchers, and contracts relating to the public schools. 
He shall examine and audit all accounts and demands 
against said Board. Every such account or demand exceed- 
ing in amount the sum of five dollars, except for salaries, 
shall be verified by affidavit. 

He shall, under the direction and rules of the Board and 
of the several committees, order all supplies for schools and 
keep a duplicate of his orders and have charge of the sup- 
plies of stock. 

He shall attend all meetings of Committees or designate 
any assistant for that purpose. He shall perform such other 
duties as the Board may direct. 


DUTIES OF, ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


6. An Assistant Secretary shall be appointed by the ma- 
jority vote of all the members of the Board of Education; 
he shall be paid such salary as the Board shall determine, © 
and may be removed by a majority vote of all the members 
of the Board; he shall assist the Secretary in the discharge 
of his duties. In the absence of the Secretary he shall per- 
form the duties of that office and render such other services 
as the Board may require. 


DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES. 


7. A Superintendent of. Supplies shall be appointed by 
a majority vote of all the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation; he shall be paid such salary as said Board shall de- 
termine, and may be removed by a majority vote of all the 
members of said Board. He shall, under direction of the 
Board and of its several committees, purchase and order 
all supplies for the schools and the several departments 
of the Board and keep a duplicate of his orders. Previous 
to the first day of June each year, he shall, under direction 
of the appropriate committees, prepare specifications and 
advertise for proposals for furnishing and delivering the 
various kinds of educational and miscellaneous supplies, 
including fuel, as may be required by the Board during 
the ensuing school year. Should other and further supplies 
be required, same shall be purchased in like manner, pro- 
vided, that in case of emergency, he shall have power to 
purchase supplies to an amount not exceeding $100 with- 
out action of the Committee, after conference with or at 
the direction of the Chairman of the proper Committee. 

He shall have charge of the receiving and delivery of 
all furniture and supplies of every kind and of keeping the 
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same in repair and shall certify to the correctness of all 
bills and claims. 


He shall prepare and maintain an inventory of all the 
furniture and general supplies that enter into the permanent 
equipment of the school buildings or other property of the 
Board showing an approximate estimate of the value 
thereof. 

The Superintendent of Supplies shall appoint or remove 
clerks in his office, but the number and salaries of such 
clerks shall be determined by the Board of Education. 

He shall attend all meetings of Committees or designate 
any assistant for that purpose. He shall perform such other 
duties as the Board may direct. 


DUTIES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


8. A Superintendent of Schools shall be appointed by a 
majority vote of all of the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He shall receive such salary as said Board shall de- 
termine, which salary shall not be reduced during his em- 
ployment. He may be removed by a majority vote of all 
the members of said Board. He shall have a seat in said 
Board and the right to speak on all educational matters, but 
shall not have the right to vote. 

The Superintendent of Schools shall devote himself ex- 
clusively to the duties of his office. He shall have general 
supervision over the schools of the city and shall examine 
into their condition and progress and report thereon from 
time to time as directed by the Board of Education. He 
may appoint and remove clerks in his office, but the number 
and salaries of such clerks shall be determined by said 
Board. Said Superintendent shall render annually on or 
before the first day of August to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and in the manner and form prescribed 
by him, a report of such matters relating to the schools 
under his supervision as shall be required by said State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The Superintendent of Schools shall attend each meeting 
of the Board of Education, and he shall have like notice of 
the meetings of the Board as the members thereof. 

He shall attend any meeting of any committee when re- 
quested by the committee, or by any member thereof, and 
shall give his views and opinions on all matters before such 
committee. , 

He shall devote himself to the study of the public school 
system, keep himself acquainted with the progress of in- 
struction and discipline in other cities, in order to suggest 
appropriate means for the advancement of the public schools 
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in this city, and see that the regulations of the Board in 
regard to these schools are carried into full effect. 


He shall visit all the schools as often as practicable, care- 
fully observing the methods of instruction and discipline of 
all the teachers, suggest improvements, and remedy defects 
in their management; advise on the best methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline; pay special attention to the classification 
of the pupils in the several schools and to the apportionment 
among the classes of the prescribed studies. 

He may make any temporary arrangements relative to 
schools or to the convenience of the instructors as any emer- 
gency may require; but shall report such action to the 
proper committee at once. 

If the place of any instructor in the schools become va- 
cant, he may, if he deem it necessary, appoint an instructor 
to fill such vacancy pro tem., but shall report such vacancy 
and appointment to the proper committee at its next meeting. 

He may with the approval of the President of the Board 
of Education, and the chairman of the Committee on In- 
struction and Educational Supplies, suspend any assistant 
superintendent, principal or teacher, and shall forthwith re- 
port such suspension to the Board of Education, which 
Board shall take such action for the restoration or removal 
of such assistant superintendent, principal or teacher as it 
shall deem proper ; provided, that such action shall be by a 
majority vote of all the members of said Board. 

He shall have power to temporarily transfer principals, 
teachers, and substitutes in his discretion, and shall report 
such transfers to the proper committee to be laid before the 
Board at its next meeting for such action as it shall deem 
best. 

He shall take cognizance of any difficulty which may 
have occurréd between the instructors and parents or 
guardians of the pupils, or between the instructors them- 
selves, relative to the government or instruction of the 
schools, and give advice concerning the same. 


He may suspend or expel any pupil for violent or pointed 
opposition to the authority of the teacher, or when the ex- 
ample of such pupil is injurious to the interests of the school 
where such pupil may be, and reformation shall appear hope- 
less; and he shall report, as soon as practicable, any such 
case of suspension or expulsion to the proper committee. 

He shall keep on file at his office the statistics of the 
schools and furnish to the Board monthly a synopsis of the 
principals’ reports; shall furnish from time to time such 
other official information in his possession as the Board may 
require, and make an annual report to the Board. 
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He shall be member and chairman of the Board of 
Examiners. | . ee 

He shall perform such other duties as may be assigned’ 
to him by the Board. | 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


g. It shall be the duty of the Assistant City Superin- 
tendents to assist the City Superintendent in the supervision 
and direction of the schools of this city. They shall con- 
sult with the City Superintendent frequently regarding the 
work of the schools for the purpose of making suggestions 
and of receiving his instructions. They shall visit the 
schools for the purpose of observing the work of principals 
and teachers and of giving them instruction and counsel. 
They shall report, as required, to the City Superintendent 
upon the work of the schools; they shall serve as members 
of the Board of Examiners; and shall perform such 
other services as the Board may prescribe. In the absence 
of the City Superintendent, one of the Assistant Superin- 
tendents shall be designated by him to perform his duties 
during such absence, with the consent and approval of the 
President of the Board and Chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies. Their compensa- 
tion shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


10. The Board of Examiners shall consist of the City 
Superintendent of Schools and two Assistant Superintend- 
ents of Schools, whose services in this capacity shall be a 
part of their services as Superintendents of Schools, and, 
also, two others not otherwise connected with the school 
system, to be appointed by a majority vote of the Board. 
A secretary to the Board of Examiners shall be appointed 
who shall be an experienced school man and who shall 
devote his whole time and energies to the duties of his 
office. He shall, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Examiners, prepare all examination questions, conduct all 
written examinations, examine and rate all examination 
papers, except in such special, technical, or other subjects 
as the Board of Examiners may direct shall be otherwise 
examined and rated. In cases where candidates for certi- 
ficates are from without the city, it shall be his duty, 80 
far as may be deemed advisable and he may be directed, 
to visit these candidates at their work and report’ to the 
Board of Examiners their professional and personal stand- 
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ing in the communities where well known. He shall col- 
lect and tabulate such data as may be valuable and suggestive 
as to method of examination, certification and appoint- 
ment of teachers in other cities, and shall keep adequate 
records of applications and examinations for appointment 
and promotion in our own system. 

As opportunity offers or as he may be directed, the 
secretary to the Board of Examiners shall make special 
investigation and study of the most economical and efficient 
means of distribution and use of the text books and ap- 
paratus in the schools. He shall perform such other duties 
as may be directed by the Board of Education or the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. His salary 
shall be as the Board of Education may prescribe. 

It shall be the duty of the Board of Examiners to hold 
stated and other examinations of candidates for teachers’ 
certificates of all grades in the City of Newark and to make 
lists of those eligible under the rules of the Board of Edu- 
cation for appointment. It shall be the duty, also, of the 
Board of Examiners to receive from teachers, principals, 
and educational organizations, recommendations and requests 
as to changes in approved text book list, consider the same, 
and make recommendations to the Committee on Instruc- 
tion and Educational Supplies as to change in list of ap- 
proved text books, apparatus and school supplies under 
such rules and regulations as the Board of Education may 
prescribe. | 


CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT. 


11. There shall be established a Construction Department 
under which all building alterations and repairs to school 
buildings shall be done; this department shall be divided 
into three sub-departments, architectural, engineering and 
repairs, and shall be directly in charge of Committee on 
Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 

Each department head shall devote himself exclusively to 
the duties of his office, supervising and directing the work 
thereof, and making frequent report and recommendation 
to the Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies as 
to the work done, and the efficient and economical conduct 
of his department. 

He shall recommend to the Committee on Buildings, 
Grounds and Supplies the appointment of such assistants 
as are needed for the proper performance of the work 
of the department, but the number and salaries of such 
assistants shall be determined by the Board. 

He shall require of each assistant that he devote him- 
self exclusively to the duties of his office, undertaking no 
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outside work whatever, except by special permission of the 
Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies; he shall 
clearly define what is expected of each assistant and lay 
down and enforce such general rules for the guidance and 
direction of all assistants in their work as shall be advis- 
able or necessary for best results, which rules shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Committee on 
Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 

He shall have power, by and with the consent of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Buildings, Grounds and 
Supplies, to suspend any assistant for misconduct, neglect 
of duty, or when the example or influence of such em- 
ployee, in his judgment, is become injurious to the best 
interests of the department, but shall immediately notify 
the Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies of the 
action taken, which Committee, at its next meeting, shall 
take such action for the restoration or removal of said 
assistant as it shall deem proper. 


DUTIES: OF SUPERVISING ARCGCHITEGE 


12. The Supervising Architect shall be required to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for school buildings, and the 
furniture thereof, including such detail and working plans 
as may be necessary, excepting such work as is covered in 
the duties of the Supervising Engineer, to supervise the 
work of construction. He shall perform such other duties 
connected with the construction and erection, renovation, 
and repair of all school buildings and school furniture as 
the Board or its committees may require, attend all regular 
meetings of the Board, make a monthly report of the work 
performed by him, and make other reports as to the condi- 
tions of the buildings as he may deem necessary or advisable, 
or as the Board of Education may require. 

The architect shall consult with the engineer in the 
preparation of building plans, and provide suitable space to 
accommodate, and meet the requirements of the work for 
which the engineer is responsible. Should any difference of 
opinion arise between the Supervising Architect and Super- 
vising Engineer, the same shall be immediately referred to 
the Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies for ad- 
justment. 

He shall make a written report monthly to the Committee 
on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies, and shall attend meet- 
ings of said Committee and of the Board when required. 


DUTIES OF SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 


13. The Supervising Engineer shall have the supervision 
and control of the engineers and janitors employed by the 
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Board, in respect to their duties connected with the heating: 
and lighting apparatus, and the plumbing, sewerage, and 
ventilating of schools. NBs 

He shall, when directed by the Committee on Buildings, 
Grounds and Supplies, make or cause to be made the evapo- 
rating test of coal furnished the school buildings under 
contract. 

He shall prepare all plans and specifications for and super- 
vise the installation of the heating and ventilating, plumb- 
ing, gas fitting, sewerage, and electrical work for new 
school buildings and additions. He shall consult and advise 
with the architect of the Board in reference to the above 
work. 

He shall superintend all alterations, additions and repairs 
to the heating and ventilating apparatus, also the plumbing, 
gas fitting, and sewerage, and electrical work of old build- 
ings, and shall, under the direction of the Committee on 
Buildings, Grounds and Supplies, prepare plans and speci- 
fications for such alterations and additions when it may be 
deemed necessary so to do. 

He shall certify to the correctness of all estimates and 
bills for work done and materials furnished under his direc- 
tion and supervision before they shall be certified by the 
Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. He shall 
perform such other duties pertaining to his position as the 
Board may require. 


DUTIES OF SUPERVISOR OF. REPAIRS. 


14. The Supervisor of Repairs shall inspect all school 
buildings at least once each year, or as often as the Com- 
mittee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies shall direct, and 
report in writing their general condition. He shall have 
under his direct supervision all the carpenters or other me- 
chanics engaged in repair work not requiring the direction 
of the Supervising Engineer. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION DEPARTMENT. 


15. There shall be established a Department of Medical 
Inspection, which shall be directly in charge of the Commit- 
tee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 

There shall be appointed by a majority vote of the Board 
a Supervisor of Medical Inspection. He shall receive such 
salary as the Board shall determine and may be removed by 
a majority vote of all the members of the Board. . 

He shall devote at least three hours each week day to the 
duties of his office as the needs of the schools require and 
the Board may direct. 
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He shall have charge and direction of the inspectors in 
the performance of their duties and shall report monthly 
to the Board regarding the work done in this department. 

In case of vacancy in the Department of Medical Inspec- 
tion, the Supervisor shall make nominations to the Commit- 
tee on Instruction and Educational Supplies to fill such 
vacancy. 3 

He shall also attend meetings of any committee of the 
Board when requested and make such reports and recom- 
mendations as he may deem advisable. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


16. The standing committees for the year shall be as 
follows: es 
I. Committee on Finance and Legislation, five 
members and the President. 
2. Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Sup- 
plies, six members and the President. 
Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies, five members and the President. 

17. THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND LEGISLATION 
shall have general charge and supervision of all the financial 
affairs of the Board. It shall recommend to the Board from 
time to time such legislation as may be deemed necessary ; 
also, call to its attention any proposed legislation that may 
be deemed prejudical to the schools, and recommend such 
action as it may deem wise. It shall cause to be insured 
against loss by fire all school buildings and the contents 
thereof. It shall have charge of all the printing of the 
Board. 

18. THE COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS, GROUNDS AND 
SUPPLIES shall have supervision of school sites and build- 
ings, shall recommend appropriate sites for school houses ; 
shall cause to be prepared and shall submit to the Board 
plans and specifications for the erection of stich houses, ex- 
tensions, or additions as shall be ordered by the Board and 
shall cause all contracts for the performance of the work to 
be duly executed, heating and ventilating methods included, 
and shall examine and act upon all requests for the use of 
school buildings that may be made by principals or associa- 
tions connected with the Schools; all other applications, if 
approved by the Committee, shall be referred to the full 
Board for its consideration. . 

It shall have supervision of all work of every description 
required in putting cnd keeping in repair all school houses, 
including all apparatus and appliances for heating, ventilat- 
ing, and sanitation, and shall purchase such materials as 
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shall in its judgment be required, for the equipment of new 
buildings and furniture for all buildings. 

It shall visit whenever practicable, all the schools to 
determine what repairs are required. It shall advertise for 
bids for the required work as directed by law, and shall fur- 
nish specifications and plans where needed. 


It shall examine all applicants for positions as janitors 
and recommend to the Board for appointment such as they 
deem qualified, including the salaries to be paid. It shall 
prescribe the duties of janitors, and publish directions for 
their government, and for cause may recommend to the 
Board for discharge. Ifa vacancy occurs between the meet- 
ings of the Board, the Supervising Engineer shall have 
power to temporarily appoint janitors. The Supervising 
Engineer may, in emergency, suspend a janitor until the 
case shall be acted upon by the Committee and the Board. 

It shall have immediate direction and control of the 
Supervising Architect, Supervising Engineer, and Super- 
visor of Repairs. | 

19. THE COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL SUPPLIES shall have supervision of all schools. It 
shall recommend to the Board from time to time, for ap- 
pointment, promotion, or transfer in the schools under its 
supervision any duly licensed persons who are recommended 
by the City Superintendent and who in its judgment are fully 
qualified. With the City Superintendent it may temporarily 
employ and determine the grade of teachers, but temporary 
appointments shall be submitted to the Board for approval 
or rejection at its next meeting. It shall determine the sal- 
aries for teachers and report the same to the Board for its 
approval. It shall investigate all complaints made against 
or by principals and teachers and report thereon to the 
Board. It may, in emergency, suspend a teacher in such 
schools until the case shall have been acted upon by the 
Board. In case of suspension, a written statement of facts 
upon which suspension is based shall be filed in the office 
of the City Superintendent for the information of the Board. 
It shall have full charge and control of all matters relating 
to the enforcement of school attendance. It shall, with the 
City Superintendent, divide the city into attendance districts 
and assign officers thereto. It shall direct the Supervisor of 
Attendance in the performance of his duties, and in general 
direct and control all matters relating to the enforcement of 
the Compulsory Education act. It shall perform such other 
duties as may be prescribed by the regulations or directed 
by the Board. 


It shall, from time to time, recommend to the Board 
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such school books, maps, globes, charts, and illustrative ap- 
paratus as it may think best adapted to the wants of the 
schools, but no vote shall be taken upon such recommendation 
until one month has elapsed, and_no text book, map, chart, 
globe and apparatus shall be stricken from or placed upon 
the approved list of educational supplies without first having 
been submitted to the City Board of Examiners, which shall 
give a written report stating the reasons for its recommenda- 
tions; when the recommendations of the City Board of Ex- 
aminers is not unanimous, the minority shall present a writ- 
ten report giving its recommendations; the City Board of 
Examiners shall make a report regarding any text book, 
map, chart, globe and apparatus whenever the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies shall so request, but it | 
shall be understood particular attention will be given to the 
revision of approved list of educational supplies in the meet- 
ing for May. It shall contract for such books, maps, globes, 
charts, and apparatus, and all other educational supplies re- 
quired in the course of study, and shall provide for their 
regular delivery, including pianos, typewriters, and all other 
educational supplies as may be required from time to time. 
It shall have charge of the course of study in all the schools, 
and, from time to time, shall recommend such alterations 
and revisions thereof, as it may deem proper. 


It shall have supervision of the sanitary condition of the 
schools and their surroundings and, from time to time, re- 
commend such measures as it may deem necessary for the 
prevention of disease and the promotion of the health of 
pupils and teachers; it shall recommend to the Board the 
appointment of medical inspectors, who shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the Board. It shall prepare rules and regu- 
lations for the guidance and control of the medical inspec- 
tors, and report same to the Board for its action. 


20. ‘All committees advertising for contracts shall re- 
quire the proposals or estimates to be accompanied by a 
certified check in the amount of five per cent. (5%) of esti- 
mate or an approved surety company’s bond for like amount. 


They shall also require the successful bidder to furnish 
a satisfactory bond, executed by a surety company qualified 
to do business in this State, in the amount of one-third the 
contract price. That the Board may be free to adjust liens 
or replace defective work, if any, the bond shall remain in 
force in possession of the Board for one year after final 
‘payment. 

A copy of any and all circulars giving instructions or 
recommendations and sent out by any department, embody- 
ing or carrying out the direction of any Committee of the 
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Board or the Board itself, shall be sent to each member of 
the Board. 


21. Att CommnirteEEs shall discharge their duties without 
‘special direction by the Board, but no action ‘ofa committee 
shall be binding until reported to and approved by the Board. 
No member of the Board shall be interested in or derive 
| pecuniary benefit directly or indirectly, from any contract, 
agreement, or purchase made by or for any cominittee of the 
Board. Every report shall be signed by a majority of the 
committee and shall contain a statement of facts, with its 
opinion in writing. No report shall be made ky a committee 
unless the subject thereof shall have been considered at a 
meeting of which the members have been notified. When 
such report is made, a minority of the committee may also 
‘present its views in writing. . 


Three may constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
Committee business, but when only three are present, mat- - 
ters considered must be by unanimous consent of members in 
attendance and action taken, if to stand as a Committee re- 
port, must be by unanimous vote. 


RULES OF ORDER. 


22. The regular order of business at the meeting of the 
Board shall be as follows: 


1. Calling the roll. 
Reading the minutes. 
Reception of communications. 
Presentation of bills and claims. 
Reports of officers. 
Reports of standing committees. 
Reports of special committees. 
Notices and resolutions. 
Unfinished business. 
10. Miscellaneous business. 

The order of business may be temporarily suspended by a 
two-thirds vote, but the suspension of all other rules of the 
Board shall only be done by unanimous consent. 


23. All resolutions for the consideration of the Board 
shall be in writing. 


24. When a question is under debate, no motion shall be 
received except— 
To adjourn. 
To lay on the table. 
The previous question. 
To commit. 
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To postpone indefinitely. 
To postpone to a certain time. 
To amend. 
—which motion shall have precedence in the order named. 


A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the previous 
question, shall be decided without debate. 


25. The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any question 
on demand of one member. Every member present shall 
vote when his name is called, if required by the President or 
any other member and the names of the members refusing to 
vote upon any resolution or motion shall be recorded as 
voting in the affirmative. 


26. The Board may form itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the Board so 
far as applicable, and a motion for the committee to rise 
may be made by any member at any time. ! 


27. In other respects the proceedings of the Board shall 
be conducted according to the parliamentary rules laid down 
in “Roberts’ Rules of Order.” 


28. The foregoing rules for the government of the Board 
may be amended at a regular meeting by a vote of a major- 
ity of the members of the Board, but only after the pro- 
posed amendment has been read at two regular meetings of 
the Board, or by the unanimous consent of the whole Board 
at any regular meeting. The rules may be suspended at any 
regular meeting by unanimous consent of all the members 
present. ~ 


REGULATIONS. 
FOR THE 


Government of the Schools 


I.—SYSTEM AND GRADE 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 
consist of the following: 


Kindergarten, : Drawing, 
Primary, Summer,. 
Grammar, Ungraded, 
High, Playgrounds, 
Normal and sepa . eats, : 
Evening, 


which shall be open for fie instruction of Buipilé of both 
sexes to be classed separately or in mixed.classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 

KINDERGARTENS 

The Kindergarten Course shall comprise the usual in- 
struction and training adapted to children from the ages of 
four to six. 

No child shall be admitted to a kindergarten class who is 
under four years of age, and children may be promoted to 
primary classes who are five years of age, and who show 
sufficient maturity. 

Kindergarten classes shall be established in all schools 
which shall enroll sufficient children of kindergarten age 
to justify the maintenance of such a class. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

The Primary Course shall comprise in addition to the 
kindergarten course the four grades next succeeding. In 
case the requirements of the school system demand, addi- 
tional grades may be established in Primary Schools. 

The studies pursued shall comprise spelling, reading, lan- 
guage lessons, writing, arithmetic, geography, elementary 
physiology, nature study, drawing, manual training, phys- 
ical culture and vocal music. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


The Grammar Course shall include in addition to the 
Primary Course the four grades next succeeding. In addi- 
tion to the studies pursued in the Primary Course, algebra, 
elementary science, history and civics shall be taught. 

No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school who has 
not completed the primary course. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete the course. ; 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


The High School Course shall include the four grades 
next succeeding the Grammar Course. It shall comprise 
instruction in the elements of the sciences, mathematics, 
commercial studies, history and civics, English, drawing, 
music, manual training, physical culture, and such other 
branches, including Latin, Greek, German, and French lan- 
guages, as the Board shall prescribe. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven years, 
nor without a certificate of graduation from a grammar 
school; or, if the applicant has not been in attendance at 
a grammar school, upon an examination equivalent to that 
to which the pupils of the grammar schools are subjected 
for graduation. 

Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete any prescribed course. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


A Normal and Training School shall be maintained for 
the instruction and training of teachers and shall comprise 
a two-years’ course for grade teacher’s diploma and an 
additional half year’s course for a kindergarten teacher’s 
‘diploma. | Beas 

Graduates of the Newark High School in good standing 
shall be admitted to the N ormal and Training School with- 
out further examination. Graduates of other high schools 
and institutions of equal rank with the Newark High School 
may be admitted upon- recommendation of the City Superin- 
tendent approved by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies. 
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Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas from 
approved high schools must, before admission, pass an 
examination upon the subjects included in a four years’ high 
school course. 

Certificates of graduation, which shall also be licenses to 
teach in the City of Newark, shall be granted to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete either of these courses. 

No student shall be admitted to the Normal and Training 
School who is not of good health and physical soundness 
as certified to by a physician and approved by the Super- 
visor of Medical Inspection. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 
Evening schools shall be maintained during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct. The studies shall be 
those prescribed for the primary, grammar, and high 
schools. The terms and conditions of admission shall be 
prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be admitted 
under twelve years of age except by permission of the 
supervisor of evening schools and Chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 


DRAWING SCHOOLS 

Drawing Schools shall be maintained during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct for the instruction of 
pupils in freehand, architectural and mechanical drawing, 
modeling, and other studies that the Board may from time 
to time prescribe. The terms and conditions of admission 
shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be 
admitted under fourteen years of age. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
Special cae shall be maintained for instruction in such 
studies and industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient ; 
but no expenditure shall be made by the Board for such 
schools, except for educational purposes, nor shall the Board 
pay more than five hundred dollars per annum on account 
of rent for any such school. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Summer schools shall be maintained for such a period 
during the months of July and August as the Board may 
from time to time prescribe. 
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The course of study pursued shall include all the branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools as far as prac- 


ticable. 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Ungraded schools shall be maintained for the instruction 
and discipline of those children whom it may be deemed 
inexpedient to enroll in the graded schools. 

The course of study pursued shall include all branches 
_ taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as prac- 


ticable. 
PLAYGROUNDS 


Playgrounds shall be maintained for such a period each 
year as the Board may from time to time prescribe for the 
recreation and instruction of children under the age of 
fifteen years. 


II—TERMS AND VACATIONS 
I. TERMS — 


The school year shall commence on the second Monday 
in September, and: terminate on the Friday next preceding 
the fourth day of July, and be divided into two terms, end- 
ing respectively on the last school day in January and the 
Friday next preceding the fourth day of July. 


2. VACATIONS 
The vacations shall be Thanksgiving Day and the day fol- 
lowing; from Christmas to New Year’s Day inclusive; the 
week which includes Good Friday; and all legal holidays. 
At no other time shall the day schools be closed, except by 
resolution of the Board, or by direction of the President of 
the Board and the City Superintendent of Schools. 


ITI.—SESSIONS 


1.—-KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, TRAINING, AND 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, five 
days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
there shall be two sessions daily—a morning session, from 9 
a.m. to 11.45 a. m., with a recess as directed by the 
City Superintendent, and an afternoon session, from I p. m. 
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to 3 p. m., with gymnastic exercises in the school room 
near the middle of the session. In the first grade an after- 
noon recess of ten minutes, to be supervised by the assist- 
ants of that grade, may be given, at the discretion of the 
City Superintendent and the principal of the school. 

The afternoon session in the Training Department of 
- the Normal School shall begin at 1 o'clock and end at 3 
o’clock each day. 

Kindergarten classes may, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent, be dismissed for the morning session at 
11.30 o'clock. 

2. NORMAL SCHOOL AND HIGH SCHOOL 

In the Normal School and in the High School, at the 
discretion of the City Superintendent, the noon intermission 
may be reduced to three-quarters of an hour, and the school 
may be dismissed at 2:30 p. m. 

3. EVENING SCHOOLS : 

The Evening Schools, during their continuance, shall be 
open four evenings in each week—Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. The session. shall commence at 7:30 
p. m. and close at 9:30 p. m. 

4. DRAWING SCHOOLS 

The Drawing Schools, during their continuance, shall be 
open either five or six evenings in each week as may be 
found necessary. The session shall commence at 7:30 p. m. 
and close at 9:30 p. m. 

5. SINGLE SESSIONS 

Upon extremely stormy days, principals may hold one 
session in their schools, closing at 12 m. They shall im- 
mediately send to the Superintendent of Schools a notice 
in writing giving the reason for closing. The Superin- 
tendent shall report to the Committee on Instruction and 
Educational Supplies each month the schools so closed and 
the reasons therefor. 


IV._OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES 
The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened 
and, at the discretion of the principal and the City Superin- 
tendent, the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed 
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with the reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, without 
comment, and repeating the Lord’s prayer. Vocal music, 
at the discretion of the principal may be added to these 
exercises, but together they shall occupy no more than fif- 
teen minutes. 


V.—ADMISSION 


(a) Vaccination. Successful vaccination or a former 
attack of smallpox shall be a condition of admission to any 
school as pupil, teacher, officer, or employee of the 
Board; but where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus, or 
unfitness as a subject for vaccination shall be claimed and 
reasonably demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies, or the 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection, such person may be 
admitted to school under such provisions and restrictions 
as the Committee or Supervisor may decide upon in each 
individual case. - 

Pupils, teachers, officers, and employees of the Board 
of Education insusceptible to the vaccine virus, shall 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of a medical inspector or 
the Supervisor of Medical Inspection that he or she has 
been vaccinated three (3) consecutive times during that 
year before being allowed to enter school, and shall submit 
to revaccination each succeeding year until successful. ~ 

Principals, teachers, janitors, pupils, or employees of 
the Board residing in a house where an infectious or con- 
tagious disease exists, shall be immediately suspended from 
school, and shall not be re-admitted except as follows: In 
case of scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtheria, cholera, yellow 
fever, epidemic cerebro spinal meningitis, and tubercu- 
losis, upon notification from the Board of Health that the 
disease is at an end and the house fumigated and upon a 
certificate of a medical inspector. In all other cases of 
contagious diseases, upon a certificate of the medical in- 
spector that all danger of contagion or infection is past. 

Principals, teachers, janitors, and pupils having removed 
from a house of contagion to some other house for the 
period during which the house in question is under quar- 
antine, shall apply to the Supervisor of Medical. Inspection 
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for a permit to return to school. This permit.to be granted 
by said Supervisor only after satisfactory proof has been. 
produced as to the above requirements and said applicant 
has been quarantined for a period covering the incubation 
of said disease. | ist 

Said permit having been received, he or she shall return 
to school immediately. | 


(b) Personal—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean; nor 
shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such previous 
record in school as warrants his exclusion, be admitted to 
any graded school. 


(c) Revaccination—All pupils before being admitted to 
the high school shall be examined by a medical inspector 
and shall be revaccinated unless it is satisfactorily shown to 
said medical inspector that such pupils have been success- 
fully vaccinated within a period of ten years or are insus- 
ceptible to the vaccine virus. 


VI—PUPILS 
I. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons the Committee 
on Instruction and Educational Supplies shall give a writ- 
ten permit to attend elsewhere. 

All applications for permits must be presented in writing 
to the committee at the rooms of the Board of Education, 
stating the reasons therefor, and, if granted, shall be kept 
on file in the office of the principal of the school until the 
close of the school year. All permits shall be valid for the 
school year, unless the accommodations are required for 
children residing in the district. 

Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school re- 
moving from a district during the school year may complete 
their course in the school in which they have been attending 
without special permission, unless their places are required 
for the accommodation of children residing in such district. 


2. NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 
(a) Resident Children—All children are to be consid- 
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ered as resident children and entitled to free tuition who 

belong to any of the following classes: ; 

1. Children whose parents reside within the city limits. 

2. Children legally adopted whose parents by adoption re- 
side within the city limits. 

3. Orphans living within the city limits. 

4. Children living within the city limits who rely for their 

“support wholly upon their own earnings. 7 
5. Children living within the city limits, but not with their 

parents, and for whose support their parents contribute 
nothing. 

6. Children living within the city limits with mother when 
father has abandoned family; or when parents are di- 
vorced and mother has custody of children. 

7. Children residing with legal guardians who are resi- 
dents of the city. 

8. Children bound by articles of apprenticeship to master 
who resides within the city limits. 

(6) Non-resident Children—All children who do not 
come under the foregoing classification as resident children 
shall be required to pay tuition. 

(c) Conditions of Admission—All children coming un- 
der the first three classes of resident children shall be ad- 
mitted by the principal of the school without reference to 
the city superintendent; all children coming under the last 
five classes of resident children shall be referred by the 
principal to the city superintendent and not admitted with- 
out the latter’s certification. fin 

(d) Non-residents may be admitted to the schools of 
this city upon the payment of a tuition fee, payable in 
advance, at the following rate per annum: Elementary 
Schools, $25; High School, $75; Normal School, $75; 
Evening High Schools, $25; Elementary Evening Schools, 
$12; Drawing School, $20; Special Courses in Evening 
High Schools: Manual Training, $5 ; Cooking, $5; Stenog- 
raphy, $12.50. 

3. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION 

Every pupil on entering school shall be assigned to a class 
of the grade which examination shall show him prepared 
to enter. 
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No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class room. 
No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, except 
the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be thirty except 
by permission of the Committee on Instruction and Educa- 


tional Supplies. 
4. ABSENTEES 


(a) Notification of Parents—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher under the direction of the principal 
shall inform the parents or guardian of the facts, unless the 
principal has satisfactory information that the parent has 
knowledge of such absence. No pupil shall, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, be sent by any teacher to ascertain 
the cause of any other pupil’s absence from school. 

5. INSTRUCTION 

(a) Schoolroom.—The course of study and the methods 
of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the pub- 
lished Manual of Instruction, with such variations there- 
from as may be authorized by the City Superintendent and 
approved by the Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies. 

(b) Preparation of Lessons Out of School—No pupil 
of a grade lower than the fifth shall be required to prepare 
any lesson out of school. 

6. DISCIPLINE 

(a) Detention—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after the 
dismission of school in the afternoon, under the personal 
supervision of their respective teachers; but no pupil shall 
be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 

* (b) Suspensions—Principals shall have the power to 
suspend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay to the City Superintendent, who 
shall investigate the facts and confirm or annul the suspen- 
sion and report his findings and action thereon to the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 

7. RECORDS 

Records of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shall 
be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a manner 
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prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform in all 
schools of the same grade. 


8. TESTIMONIALS 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
semi-annually in all the schools to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship, and deportment shall entitle them 
to the same. 


Q. BASIS AND ALLOWANCE 


The percentage and other requisites to obtain certificates 
or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board and communi- 
cated to teachers by the City Superintendent in “Instruc- 
tions,” to be furnished by him to principals. 


I0. BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


(a) Supply.—Books, stationery, and other articles needed 
in the school room shall be furnished without cost to the, 
pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must be replaced. 

(5) Damages.—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be paid 
for by the parent or guardian in accordance with a bill to 
be rendered by the principal. In case payment be refused 
the pupil shall be suspended, as provided in sub-division 
“b” under the head of “Discipline.” 

(c) Appropriations —At the beginning of each fiscal 
year, each school shall have apportioned to it an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of books, stationery and school sup- 
plies on the approved list. Manual training, cooking, and 
sewing supplies shall be furnished to the various schools 
only upon requisition of the supervisors of these depart- 
ments. 

The basis of appropriations: for purchase of books, sta- 
tionery and school supplies shall be as follows: 

$1.00 per pupil—Kind’g, 1st, 2d, and 3d grades. 

140 “ “4th and sth grades, training and un- 
graded schools. 
Di QO pics anne 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. 
BOO ale High and Normal Schools. 
based on average total enrollment for March, April, and 
May preceding, 
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In Evening Schools: 
$ .60 per pupil in elementary schools. 
65-3 na Dish “schoors: 
based on average enrollment of the preceding year. 


In Summer Schools: 

$ .25 per pupil 
‘based on average enrollment of the so tecpilito year. 

Apportionment for new schools shall be such as the 
Secretary of the Board and the City Superintendent shall 
decide will be adequate, when approved by the Committee 
on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 


Schools opening new class rooms or affected by changes 
in district lines shall have basis of appropriation modified 
accordingly, as the City Superintendent and the Secretary 
of the Board, after conference with the principals of the 
schools affected, shall judge to be just and adequate and 
when approved by the Committee on Instruction and 
Educational Supplies. 


The funds for summer and evening schools shall be 
available at the beginning of the term. Six-tenths of the 
day school funds shall be available in September; three- 
tenths, January Ist; and the remaining one-tenth, May rst. 


Balance due any school at the close of the year shall 
be added to the fund for that school for the succeeding year. 


The principal of the school shall be responsible for 
the proper expenditure of the fund apportioned to the school 
in his charge and shall make all requisitions, except as 
noted above. Any requisition made in excess of scheduled 
appropriations or for books or supplies not on the approved 
list, shall be held by the Secretary and the principal noti- 
fied and the matter brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies at its next 
meeting. 

Requisitions shall be approved by the City Superin- 
tendent. If any requisition does not meet with the ap- 
proval of the City Superintendent, the requisition shall be 
held and reasons for withholding approval be given at once 
to the principal and to the Committee on Instruction and 
Educational Supplies at its next meeting. 


& 
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VIT.—TEACHERS 
I. RANK AND DESIGNATION 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and schedules 
of the Board be designated, as— 
Principals, 
Vice-Principals, 
Head Assistants, 
First Assistants, 
Assistants, 
Kindergarten Directresses, 
Kindergarten Assistants, 
Clerks. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES 
PRINCIPALS 


(@) Reports—Principals shall be immediately respon- 
sible to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall make 
the reports prescribed in these regulations, or which may 
be required by him from time to time for his information, 
and shall meet with him for conference as often as he may 
deem necessary. | 

They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school sup- 
plies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City Su- 
perintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection such 
records and files and make such reports and returns to the 
Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these regulations 
or may be required by the Board. 

(b) Supervision.—Principals shall have charge and 
control of their schools, school buildings, and property ; the 
reception and classification of pupils and their instruction 
and discipline; and shall give class and individual instruc- 
tion to pupils as much as possible consistent with the per- 
formance of their other duties. 

They shall have the direction and control of vice-princi- 
pals and other teachers in the management of their depart- 
ments and classes, and shall receive and transmit all instruc- 
tions or directions from the City Superintendent to all 
teachers. 
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They, shall personally direct the janitors in the perform- 
ance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, and re- 
port any neglect thereof to the appropriate committee. 


(c) Care of Property.—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books, and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, render 
the bills and enforce the collections and penalties prescribed 
by the Board for the same, render account and make return 
annually of the sums collected pursuant thereto. 


They shall be at the school buildings during school 
hours on Thursday and Friday before the opening of school 
in September, and such other times as may be necessary to 
enroll new pupils, to conduct examinations, and to consult 
with parents regarding their children; they shall see that 
school rooms and adequate supplies are ready for the open- 
ing of schools, and may require teachers to meet them in 
conference and to receive instructions on the Friday or 
Saturday preceding the opening of school that the regular 
work may. begin promptly on the following Monday morn- 
ing. | . : 
(d) Reception of Visitors—They shall receive all vis- 
itors and afford them proper accommodations and facilities 
for seeing school work, but with such limitations as shall 
prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school for 
the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or other 
article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets, or adver- 
tisements, or give notice to the pupils under their charge of 
any exhibition or business, or permit the same to be done on 
the school premises. 


(e) Fire Drills—Principals shall hold emergency fire 
drills in the schools under their charge at least once every 
week (weather permitting), in accordance with instructions 
received from the City Superintendent. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS 


Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor or 
department with which they are connected, and shall assist 
the principal in carrying out his instructions. 
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In the absence of the principal the vice-principal of the 
highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, the 
senior assistant of the UY grade shall assume his station 
and duties. 

A grammar vice-principal shall teach the highest class of 
his or her department. A primary vice-principal shall teach 
any class of her department as directed by the principal. 
Vice-principals shall conduct their classes and make reports 
concerning same as prescribed in the regulations for assist- 
ants. 


HEAD ASSISTANTS 


Head assistants shall have disciplinary charge of the 
rooms, corridors, and courts assigned by the principal and 
shall perform in connection therewith such other dutiés as 
may be required by him. In all other respects their duties 
shall be similar to those of assistants. 


FIRST ASSISTANTS 


First assistants shall have charge of either a seventh or 
eighth grade division. In all other respects their duties shall 
be similar to those of assistants. 

ASSISTANTS 


Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, per-_ 
sonally instruct the pupils assigned to them in accordance 
with the “Manual of Instruction;” keep records of at- 
tendance, scholarship, and deportment; have charge of the 
school room property and protect, it from injury or mutila- 
tion, as far as possible, and report any injury to the same; 
enforce order and discipline in the classes, so far as possible 
without appeal to the principal, and render to him such 
assistance in the halls, courts, and yards pertaining to the 
school buildings at the opening, recess, intermission, and 
dismission as he may deem necessary. 


KINDERGARTEN DIRECTRESSES 


The kindergarten directresses shall have the direction 
of such assistants as may be assigned to them. In all other 
respects their duties shall be similar to those of assistants. 
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CLERKS 


Clerks shall be required to perform the ordinary clerical 
duties that appertain to a principal’s office, and such other 
duties as may be assigned by the principal of the school. 
In the absence of a teacher a clerk may be temporarily as- 
signed to teach a class. 


3. APPEALS 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of duties 
which vice-principals or other teachers may be called upon 
by principals to perform, appeal may be made to the City 
Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at their 
stations or class rooms and prepared for duty fifteen min- 
utes before the opening of the school session, and the school 
hours shall be devoted to the interests of the school, to the 
exclusion of any other employment, study, or pursuit. 

(b) Regtster—Principals shall keep an accurate regis- 
ter of the attendance, absence, and tardiness of all the teach- 
ers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in each in- 
stance, and report the same semi-annually to the City Su- 
perintendent. 

(c) Tardiness—As often as the tardy marks of the 
teacher shall amount to five, principals shall make special 
report of the same to the City Superintendent. 

(d) Visiting for Instruction—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own during school hours whenever 
the City Superintendent shall permit or direct such visita- 
tion, for the instruction of the teacher, and shall make re- 
port of the same to the principal. Whenever deemed ad- 
visable the City Superintendent may provide a substitute. 

| 5. SALARIES 

(a) Schedules——The salaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual in- 
crease through a term of years toa maximum. No schedule 
shall be changed except at the commencement of the school 
year. 


e 
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(b) Increase-—The annual increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries shall be determined by the date of permanent appoint- 
ment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be regarded 
as new appointments, provided that no promotion shall 
work a decrease or prevent the increase of salary by reason 
of term of service. 


(c) Payments and Deductions—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the month of September and end- 
ing with June, making ten payments each year. A month 
shall be construed and taken as twenty school days or four 
weeks of five school days each, and all deductions from sal- 
aries on account of absence. shall be made upon that basis. 

(d) Absence—1. Teachers absent on account of per- 
sonal illness shall forfeit substitute pay only, subject to the 
approval of the Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies, when such absence exceeds thirty consecutive 
school days. When absence for personal illness exceeds 
five consecutive school days a physician’s certificate must 
be forwarded to the Secretary. 

2. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or 
“other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade. x 

3. Furloughs shall be limited to two years’ duration, 
except, when through special application, duly considered 
by the Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies, 
it shall be decided by the Board to grant a definite extension. 
A teacher not returning to active service within two years’ 
time and not having had the furlough extended by special 
action of the Board, shall thereafter cease to be on the 
approved list of teachers. 

(e) Forfeiture—Teachers absent from school duty for 
other causes than personal illness ‘shall forfeit their salary 
during absence; except :— 

1. In case of the death of a parent, brother or sister, 
husband or wife, absence shall be excused from day of 
death until funeral, provided such absence does not exceed 
four days. 
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2. In case of the death of a grand-parent, a brother’s or 
sister’s child, uncle or aunt, brother-in-law or sister-in-law, 
absence shall be excused for the day of the funeral. 

3. In case of the marriage of a parent, brother, or sister 
absence shall be excused for the day of wedding. 

4. In case of quarantine on account of contagious dis- 
ease, when such quarantine is not due to personal illness, 
no forfeiture of salary, provided a certificate from the 
health officer is forwarded to the Secretary. 


Notre :—Excused means excused from forfeiture of more 
than substitute’s salary. 

Five tardy marks, “unexcused,” shall count as one-half 
day’s absence, and a corresponding deduction be made at 
the next payment. 

(f) Relief —Appeal for relief from forfeiture or loss 
may be made to the Committee on Instruction and Educa- 
ional Supplies, who may, at its discretion, relieve there- 
from. 

(g) Appomtments—All appointments of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year.’ No teacher 
shall be connected with any organization or engage in any 
business which, in the opinion of the Board, may interfere 
with the proper discharge of the duties prescribed by these 
regulations. 

(h) Resignation.—Teachers shall give one month’s no- 
tice of intention to resign. In default of the same they shall 
forfeit one month’s salary, at the discretion of the Board. 

Any teacher who shall resign to take effect within 
two months from the beginning of any school term 
shall receive salary only for the actual number of school 
days of service. 


6; -. SUBSTITUTES 


(a) Appointment—Teachers detained from school shall 
immediately notify the principal, who shall notify the City 
Superintendent, who may appoint substitutes to discharge 
their duties during such absence. 

(b) Pay.—tThe pay of substitutes shall be as follows: in 
the High School, for male substitute, $4.00 per day; female 
substitute, $3.00 per day; in the evening schools, the pay 
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of regular teacher ; in the grammar and primary grades and 
kindergarten, the pay of substitutes shall be as follows, based 
on length of service, as approved by the City Superin- 
tendent : 


Candidates who have had: 


One year or less of satisfactory experience—$2.00 
per day. 


Two years’ satisfactory experience—$2.50 per day. 
Three years’ satisfactory experience—$3.00 per day. 


7. SUPERVISORS AND ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS 


It shall be the duty of the supervisors to aid the City 
Superintendent in the supervision and direction of their 
respective departments. They shall consult with him fre- 
quently regarding the work of the schools for the purpose 
of making suggestions and receiving his instructions. They 
shall visit schools for the purpose of observing the work of 
teachers, of giving them instruction and counsel, and of 
teaching model lessons in the school rooms for their benefit. 
During such visits they shall, whenever they deem it advis- 
able, hold conferences of teachers for the discussion of mat- 
ters connected with the work of the schools. They shall 
confer with the principals regarding the conditions of their 
schools and the work of individual teachers, making sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the schools and conveying 
the instructions received from the City Superintendent. 


They shall, in so far as possible, in their work follow 
regular programs approved by the City Superintendent, and 
whenever it is necessary to vary the programs they shall 
notify him promptly of the change. They shall hold and 
conduct meetings of teachers in their respective depart- 
ments at such times and places as may be determined by 
the City Superintendent. At these meetings they shall dis- 
cuss educational topics and the details of their work in ac- 
cordance with the general plans received from the City 
Superintendent. They shall, at stated times, report to the 
City Superintendent upon the work of their respective de- 
partments. | 
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VIIIL—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


Meetings of all teachers of the public schools and of the 
various grades and classes of such teachers shall be held 
from time to time at the call and under the direction of the 
City Superintendent. It shall be the duty of all teachers to 
attend such meetings when called, unless excused by the 
City Superintendent. 


IX.—BUILDINGS 
1.2 USE 


The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system of 
public instruction, and during the school hours mentioned in 
these regulations, unless by special permission of the Board. 


2. INSURANCE 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus 
shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President may ~ 
deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


3 CARE 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and in 
the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties as the 
Committee on Buildings, Grounds, and Supplies shall direct, 
and their compensation therefor shall be as the Board may 
prescribe. 


X—SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The schools may be designated by the names of the streets 
on which they are located. Their school districts shall be 
as follows: 

PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES 

Abington Avenue.—Beginning at the western city line, 
the Old Bloomfield Road, the Morris Canal, Third Avenue 
to the western city line. 


Alexander Street—Beginning at Halsted Avenue, 
northern city line, South 2oth Street, southern city line, 
Stuyvesant Avenue (not including said avenue), South 
Orange Avenue, Halsted Avenue (not including said ave- 
nue), to northern city line. 
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Ann Street—Beginning at the southern city line, Ave- 
nue G, South Street, Sandford Street, Oliver Street, Van 
Buren Street, Elm Street, Lang Street, Hamburg Place, 
Kossuth Street (both sides), Magazine Street, Avenue ls 
Hamburg Place to the Newark Bay. 


Avon Avenue—Beginning at South 12th Street, Madi- 
son Avenue (both sides), Belmont Avenue (not including 
said avenue), Rose Street, West Rose Street (both sides), 
South roth Street (both sides), Springfield Avenue, South 
12th Street (both sides), to Madison Avenue. 


Belmont Avenue.—Beginning at Belmont Avenue, Seven- 
teenth Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Springfield Avenue; 
Bruce Street, Fifteenth Avenue, Springfield Avenue, Prince 
Street (not including said street from Springfield Avenue to 
Morton Street), West Kinney Street (not including said 
street), Barclay Street, Montgomery Street, Prince treet, 
Spruce Street (not including said street), Belmont Avenue, 
to Seventeenth Avenue. 


Bergen Street—Beginning at Hawthorne Avenue, Os- 
borne Terrace, Clinton Avenue, Baldwin Avenue (both 
sides), Madison Avenue (not including said avenue), Bel- 
mont Avenue (not including said avenue), Clinton Ave- 
nut, West Newark R. R., Hawthorne Avenue to Osberne 
Terrace. 


Bruce Street—Beginning at South Orange Avenue, Wal- 
lace Street, Wallace Place, Warren Street, Littleton Avenue 
(not including said avenue from Thirteenth Avenue to 
South Orange Avenue), South Orange Avenue to Wallace 
Street. 


Burnet Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector 
Street, Broad Street, Central Avenue, Halsey Street, 
Bleecker Street (not including said street from High Street 
to Summit Street), Summit Street, Sussex Avenue, Boyden 
Street, Lackawanna Avenue, Nesbit Street, Eighth Avenue, 
Sheffield Street, Seventh Avenue (not including said ave- 
nue), Belleville Avenue (not including said avenue), Broad 
Street, Clay Street, Carlisle Place to the river. 
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Camden Street.—Beginning at Springfield Avenue, South 
Sixth Street (both sides), Fifteenth Avenue (not including 
said avenue), Littleton Avenue (not including said avenue), 
South Orange Avenue, Morris Avenue (not including said 
avenue), Springfield Avenue to South Sixth Street. 


Central Avenue.—Beginning at Summit Street, Bleecker 
Street (not including said street), Lock Street, New Street, 
the Morris Canal, Central Avenue, Morris Avenue, the 
Morris Canal, Lackawanna Avenue, Boyden Street, Sussex 
Avenue, Summit Street to Bleecker Street. 


Charlton Street—Beginning at Montgomery Street, 
Prince Street (east side of said street only), Spruce Street, 
Barclay Street, Waverly Avenue, Somerset Street, Avon 
Avenue, Belmont Avenue, Spruce Street (both sides of said 
street), to Prince Street. 


Chestnut Street—Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, 
Wright Street, Broad Street, Murray Street, Clinton Ave- 
nut, Broad Street, Green Street (both sides), N. J. R. R. 
Avenue to Wright Street. 


Eighteenth Avenue.—Beginning at Avon Avenue, Bel- 
mont Avenue, Seventeenth Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Rose 
Street, to Belmont Avenue. 


Elizabeth Avenue.—Beginning at Hawthorne Avenue, 
New Jersey Railroad Avenue, Poinier Street (both sides), 
Elizabeth Avenue, thence in a direct westerly line to Mil- 
ford Avenue (not including said avenue), Clinton Avenue 
(not including said avenue), Stratford Place (not including 
said place), Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue (both sides), 
Clinton Avenue, West Newark Railroad, Hawthorne Ave- 
nue to New Jersey Railroad Avenue. 


Elliot Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Elwood 
Avenue, Mt. Prospect Avenue to the Second River. 


Fifteenth Avenue Beginning at South Twentieth Street, 
Eleventh Avenue, South Eighteenth Street, South Orange 
Avenue (both sides), South Twelfth Street, Fifteenth Ave- 
nue (not including said avenue), South Twelfth Street 
(both sides), Springfield Avenue, western city line, South 
Twentieth Street to Eleventh Avenue. 
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Fourteenth Avenue——bBeginning at Thirteenth Avenue, 
South 12th Street, Fifteenth Avenue (both sides), Littleton 
Avenue (both sides), Thirteenth Avenue (both sides), to 
South 12th Street. 


Franklin.—Beginning at the Morris Canal, Bloomfield 
. Avenue, Fourth Avenue, Summer Avenue, Crane Street 
(not including said street), Stone Street, Sixth Avenue (not 
including said avenue), Clifton Avenue (not including said 
avenue), Eighth Avenue (not including said avenue), Lack- 
awanna Avenue, the Morris Canal to Bloomfield Avenue. 


Hamburg Place.—Beginning at Adams Street, N. & N. 
Y. R. R., Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, 
Kossuth Street (not including said street), Hamburg Place, 
Lang Street, Elm Street, Van Buren Street, Lafayette 
Street, Adams Street (both sides), to N. & N. Y. R. R. 


Hawkins Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Lex- 
ington Street, Ferry Street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Newark and 
Passaic R. R., Magazine Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place 
to Newark Bay. 


Hawthorne Avenue——Beginning at the western city line, 
Clinton Avenue, South Twelfth Street (both sides), Madi- 
son Avenue (not including said avenue), Baldwin Avenue 
(not including said avenue), Clinton Avenue, OsbornesTer- 
race, Clinton Township line, thence following the course of 
said line to the western city line. 


Lafayette Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, N. J. 
R. R. Avenue, Elm Street (not including said street), Mad- 
ison Street, Lafayette Street, Adams Street (not including 
said street from Lafayette Street to N. & N. Y. R. R., thence 
both sides), thence in a direct line to the Passaic River. 


Lawrence Street-——Beginning at the Passaic River, Rec- 
tor Street, Broad Street, Green Street (not including said 
street), N. J. R. R. Avenue to the Passaic River. 


Lincoln.—Beginning at the northern city line, Halsted 
Avenue, South Orange Avenue, Stuyvesant Avenue (both 
sides), southern city line, western city line, northern city 
line, to Halsted Avenue. 
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Madison.—Beginning at the western city line, Springfield 
Avenue, South 12th Street (not including said street), 
Clinton Avenue, western city line, to Springfield Avenue. 


Miller Street—Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Poinier 
Street (not including said street), Elizabeth Avenue, thence 
in a direct westerly line to Milford Avenue (both sides), 
Clinton Avenue (both sides,) Stratford Place (both sides), 
Avon Avenue, Clinton Avenue, Murray Street, Broad 
Street, Wright Street, N. J. R. R. Avenue to Poinier Street. 


Monmouth Street—Beginning at High Street, Clinton 
Avenue, Avon Avenue, Somerset Street, Waverly Avenue, 
Barclay Street, Spruce Street, Prince Street (not including 
said street), Montgomery. Street, Barclay Street, West 
Kinney Street (not including said street), High Street (not 
including said street), to Clinton Avenue. 


Morton Street.—Beginning at High Street, West Kinney 
Street (both sides), Prince Street (both sides from Morton 
Street to Springfield Avenue), Springfield Avenue, Rankin 
Street, South Orange Avenue, Springfield Avenue, High 
Street (not including said street), to West Kinney Street. 


Newton Street.—Beginning at Beacon Street, South 
Orange Avenue, Morris Avenue (both sides), Springfield 
Avenue, Bruce Street, Fifteenth Avenue, Springfield Ave- 
nue, Beacon Street (not including said street); to South 
Orange Avenue. 


Normal and Training, Training Department.—Begin- 
ning at Broad Street, Market Street, Springfield Avenue, 
High Street, Bleecker Street, Halsey Street, Central Ave- 
nue, Broad Street to Market Street. 


North Seventh Street—Beginning at the western city line, 
Third Avenue, the Morris Canal, Seventh Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue from Fifth Street to city line), western 
city line to Third Avenue. 


Oliver Street—Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Walnut 
Street (not including said street), Pacific Street, Nichols 
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Street (not including said street), Van Buren Street, Oliver 
Street, Jefferson Street, Malvern Street, Pacific Street, 
Vesey Street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. Ave- 
nue, to Walnut Street. 


Ridge Street.—Beginning at the Second River, Mount 
Prospect Avenue, Chester Avenue, the Morris Canal, Old 
Bloomfield Road to the northern city line. 


Roseville Avenue.—Beginning at the western city line, 
Seventh Avenue (both sides), Fifth Street, Central Avenue, 
Warren Street (both sides), Ninth Avenue (both sides), 
western city line to Seventh Avenue. 


Seventh Avenue——Beginning at Lackawanna Avenue, 
Nesbitt Street, Eighth Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh 
Avenue (both sides), Garside Street (both sides,) Sixth 
Avenue (both sides), Clifton Avenue, Eighth Avenue (both 
sides), Lackawanna Avenue to Nesbitt Street. 


South Street.—Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. 
R. R. Avenue, Vesey Street (both sides), Pacific Street, 
Malvern Street, Jefferson Street, Oliver Street, Sandford 
Street, South Street, Avenue G to the southern city line. 


South Eighth § treet.—Beginning at the western city line, 
Ninth Avenue (not including said avenue), Warren Street 
(not including said street from Ninth Avenue to Fifth 
Street), Littleton Avenue, Thirteenth Avenue (not inclad- 
ing said avenue), South Twelfth Street, South Orange Ave- 
nue (not including said avenue), South Eighteenth Street, 
Eleventh Avenue, western city line to Ninth Avenue. 


South Market Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, 
in a direct line to Adams Street (not including said street), 
N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara 
Street, Kossuth Street (not including said street), Maga- 
zine Street, Newark and Passaic R. R., N. & N. Y. RoR? 
Ferry Street, Lexington Street to the Passaic River. 


South Tenth S treet.—Beginning at the western city line, 
Fifteenth Avenue (not including said avenue), Camden 
Street, Springfield Avenue, to South Sixth Street, thence in 
a direct line through Treacy Avenue to Avon Avenue to 
the western city line. 
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Summer Avenue.—Beginning at the Passaic River, 
Fourth Avenue, Bloomfield Avenue, the Morris Canal. 
Chester Avenue, Mt. Prospect Avenue (not including said 
avenue), Arlington Avenue, Summer Avenue (not includ- 
ing said avenue), Nursery Street, Belleville Avenue, Her- 
bert Place, to the Passaic River. ‘ 


Summer Place.—Beginning at the Passaic River, Her- 
bert Place, Belleville Avenue, Nursery Street, Summer Ave- 
nue (both sides), Arlington Avenue, Mt. Prospect Avenue 
(both sides), Elwood Avenue to the Passaic River. 


Sussex Avenue, Primary Grades—Beginning at Fifth 
Street, Seventh Avenue, the Morris Canal, Morris Avenue, 
Warren Street, Fifth Street to Seventh Avenue. 


Sussex Avenue, Grammar Grades.—Beginning at the 
western city line, Seventh Avenue, the Morris Canal, Morris 
Avenue, Warren Street, Orange Street to the western city 
line. 


Thirteenth Avenue.—Beginning at High Street, Spring- 
_ field Avenue, South Orange Avenue, Rankin Street, Spring- 
field Avenue, Beacon Street (both sides), South Orange 
Avenue, Wallace Street, Bank Street, High Street to Spring- 
field Avenue. 


Walnut Street—Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Elm 


Street (both sides), Madison Street, Lafayette Street, Van +* 


Buren Street, Nichols street (both sides), Pacific Street, 
Walnut Street (both sides), N. J. R. R. Avenue to Elm 
Street. 


Warren Street—Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, 
Wallace Street, Wallace Place, Warren Street, Morris Ave- 
nue, Central Avenue, the Morris Canal, New Street, Lock 
Street, Bleecker Street (both sides), High Street to Bank 
Street. 


Washington Street—Beginning at Broad Street, Market 
Street, Springfield Avenue, High Street (both sides), Clin- 
ton Avenue, Broad Street to Market Street. 
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Waverly Avenue.Beginning at South Tenth Street, 
Springfield Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Rose Street, West 
Rose Street (not including said street), South roth Street 
(not including said street), to Springfield Avenue. 


Webster Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Carlisle 
Place, Ogden Street, Clay Street, Broad Street, Belleville 
Avenue (both sides), Seventh Avenue (both sides) to Shef- 
field Street, thence, not including said avenue, to Garside 
Street (not including said street), Sixth Avenue (both 
sides), Stone Street, Crane Street (both sides), Summer 
Avenue, Fourth Avenue to the river. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES 


Alexander Street—Beginning at South 2oth Street, 
northern city line, western city line, southern city line, South 
2oth Street, to northern city line. 


Belmont Avenue.—Beginning at Belmont Avenue, Seven- 
teenth Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Springfield Avenue, 
Bruce Street, Fifteenth Avenue, Springfield Avenue, Prince 
Street (not including said street from Springfield Avenue 
to Morton Street), West Kinney Street (not including said 
street), Barclay Street, Montgomery Street, Prince Street, 
Spruce Street (not including said street), Belmont Avenue, 
to Seventeenth Avenue. 


Bergen Street.—Beginning at southern city line, Clinton 
Place (not including said place), Hawthorne Avenue (not 
including said avenue), Osborne Terrace, Clinton Avenue, 
Baldwin Avenue (both sides), Avon Avenue, Belmont Ave- 
nue, Clinton Avenue, West Newark R. R., Badger Avenue, 
thence in a direct line to the southern city line. 


Burnet Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector 
Street, Broad Street, West Park Street, Halsey Street, War- 
ren Street, High Street, Bleecker Street (not including said 
street), Summit Street, Sussex Avenue, Boyden Street, 
Lackawanna Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh Avenue, 
Belleville Avenue, Broad Street, Clay Street, Ogden Street, 
Carlisle Place to the Passaic River. 
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Central Avenue.—Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, 
Bergen Street, Warren Street, Second Street, Lackawanna 
Avenue, Boyden Street, Sussex Avenue, Summit Street, 
Bleecker Street (both sides), High Street to Bank Street. 


Chestnut Street.—Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, 
Wright Street, Broad Street, Murray Street, Clinton Ave- 
nue, Broad Street, Green Street (both sides), N. J. R. R. 
Avenue to Wright Street. 


Eighteenth Avenue——Beginning at Belmont Avenue, Sev- 
enteenth Avenue, Hunterdon Street, Springfield Avenue, to 
South Sixth Street, thence in a direct line south through 
Treacy Avenue to Avon Avenue, Avon Place, Waverly 
Avenue, Somerset Street, Montgomery Street, Prince 
Street, Spruce Street (both sides), Belmont Avenue, to 
Seventeenth Avenue. 


Elliot Street——Beginning at the Passaic River, Chester 
Avenue, the Morris Canal, the Old Bloomfield Road, the 
western city line to the Second River. 


Fourteenth Avenue.—Beginning at South Twelfth Street, 
Thirteenth Avenue, Fairmount Avenue (both sides), Fif- 
teenth Avenue (both sides), South Twentieth Street, South 
Orange Avenue (both sides), South Twelfth Street to Thir- 
teenth Avenue. 


Franklin.—Beginning at the Passaic River, Fourth Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield Avenue, the Morris Canal, Lackawanna 
Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh Avenue, Belleville Ave- 
nue, Broad Street, Clay Street, Ogden Street, Carlisle Place 
to the Passaic river. 


Hamburg Place.-—Beginning at Adams Street, N. & N. Y. 
R. R., Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, Mar- 
garetta Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place, Newark Bay, 
along the bay to the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
Street, Sandford Street, Walnut Street, Van Buren Street, 
Lafayette Street, Adams Street (both sides), to N. & N. Y. 
IR aie: 


Hawthorne Avenue.—Beginning at the southern city line, 
Clinton Place (both sides), Hawthorne Avenue (both sides), 
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Osborne Terrace, Clinton Avenue, Baldwin Avenue (not 
including said avenue), Avon Avenue to the western city 
line. | 


Lafayette S treet—Beginning at the Passaic River, N. ab 
R. R. Avenue, Walnut Street, Van Buren Street, Lafayette 
Street, Adams Street (not including said street to N. & N. 
Y. R. R., thence both sides), thence in a direct line to the 
Passaic. River. 


Lawrence Street (Fifth and Sixth Grades ).—Beginning 
at the Passaic River, Rector Street, Broad Street, West Park 
Street, Halsey Street, Warren Street, High Street, Market 
Street, Broad Street, Green Street (not including said 
street), N. J. R. R. Avenue to the Passaic River. ‘ 


Miller S treet.—Beginning at the southern city line, Penn- 
sylvania R. R., Wright Street, Broad Street, Murray Street, 
Clinton Avenue, High Street, Waverly Avenue, Avon Place, 
Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue, Clinton Avenue, West 
Newark R..R., Badger Avenue, thence in a direct line to 
the southern. city line. 


Morton S treet.—Beginning at High Street, West Kinney 
Street (both sides), West Street, Montgomery Street, Bar- 
clay Street, West Kinney Street (both sides), Prince Street 
(both sides from Morton Street to Springfield Averiue), 
Springfield Avenue, Rankin Street, South Orange Avenue, 
Springfield Avenue, High Street (not including said street), 
to West Kinney Street. | 


Newton Street—Beginning at Beacon Street, South 
Orange Avenue, Fairmount Avenue (not including said ave- 
nue), Springfield Avenue, Bruce Street, Fifteenth Avenue, 
Springfield Avenue, Beacon Street (not including said 
street), to South Orange Avenue. 


North Seventh Street—Beginning at the western city 
line, the old Bloomfield Road, the Morris Canal, Lacka- 
wanna Avenue to the western city line. 


Oliver Street.—Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. 
R. R. Avenue, Walnut Street, Sandford Street, South 
Street, Avenue G to the southern city line. 
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South Eighth Street—Beginning at the western city line, 
Lackawanna Avenue, Second Street, Warren Street, Bergen 
Street, Bank Street, Littleton Avenue, Thirteenth Avenue, 
South Twelfth Street, South Orange Avenue (not including 
said avenue), South Twentieth Street to the western city 
line. ; 


South Market Street—Beginning at the Passaic River, 
in a direct line to Adams Street (not including said street), 
N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara 
Street, Margaretta Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place, to 
Newark Bay. | 


South Tenth Street—Beginning at the western city line, 
Fifteenth Avenue (not including said avenue), Fairmount 
Avenue (both sides), Springfield Avenue to South Sixth 
Street, thence in a direct line through Treacy Avenue to 
Avon Avenue to the western city line. 


Summer Avenue.—Beginning at the Passaic River, 
Fourth Avenue, Bloomfield Avenue, the Morris Canal, Ches- 
ter Avenue to the Passaic River. 


Thirteenth Avenue—Beginning at High Street, Bank 
Street, Littleton Avenue,- Thirteenth Avenue, Fairmount 
Avenue (not including said avenue), South Orange Avenue, 
Beacon Street (both sides), Springfield Avenue, Rankin 
Street, South Orange Avenue, Springfield Avenue, High 
Street to Bank Street. . 


Washington Street—Beginning at Broad Street, Mar- 
ket Street, High Street (both sides), West Kinney Street 
(not including said street), West Street, Montgomery 
Street, Somerset Street, Waverly Avenue, High Street, 
Clinton Avenue, Broad Street to Market Street. 
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XI 


EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT 
OF TEACHERS 


1 


All licenses to teach in the public schools of the city of 
Newark shall be granted solely by the Board of Examiners 
hereinafter provided under such rules and regulations as 
the Board of Education shall from time to time prescribe. 

There shall be held at stated intervals in each year a pub- 
lic examination at which examination any applicants for 
positions in the public schools may present themselves. 


The questions for such examinations shall be prepared 
by the Board of Examiners and adopted by a majority vote 
of said Board at a regular or special meeting. 


All papers shall be examined and rated by the Board of 
Examiners and the results adopted by a majority vote of said 
Board. 


Applicants who desire to divide the examinations will be 
permitted to do so provided all subjects are completed 
within a period of two years from the date of the first 
examination. | 


Teachers already in the employ of the Board who desire 
to take an examination for promotion may divide such ex- 
amination, provided all the subjects required are completed 
successfully within two years; failure to successfully com- 
plete the examination within two years will necessitate re- 
examination in all subjects. 


All examinations shall be public and records of the same 
filed in the office of the City Superintendent. 


All certificates of qualification that may hereafter be 
granted by the Board of Examiners, excepting certificates 
of teachers who have received permanent appointment by 
the Board of Education, shall become inoperative after a 
period of three (3) years from the date of their issuance 
and shall be subject at all times to all such regulations and 
requirements as the Board of Education shall from time to 
time prescribe. 
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All persons holding certificates heretofore granted, but 
who have not received permanent appointment by the Board 
of Education within three years of the date of the issuance 
of their certificates, shall be required to submit to the Board 
of Examiners a new certificate of health and to appear be- 
fore said Board for inquiry as to their present merit and 
fitness. All certificates may be renewed by the Board of 
Examiners for a period of three years upon satisfactory evi- 
dence of merit and fitness. 


2 


All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be 
examined in the following subjects: 

Group A. (1) Arithmetic; (2) Elementary Algebra; (3) 

- English Language and Grammar ;(4) History of 

the United States; (5) Geography; (6) Spelling; 

(7) Writing; (8) Reading and Literature; (9) 

Science (one of the following: botany, physical 
geography, physics, or zoology). 

Group B. (1) Elementary Psychology; (2) Theory and 

Practice of Teaching; (3) History of Education; 

(4) Physiology and Hygiene; (5) Drawing; (6) 
Vocal Music. 

Candidates possessing a diploma from an approved four 
years’ high school course, or candidates presenting evidence 
of academic training equivalent to that covered by such a 
diploma, may be exempted from examination in the subjects 
of Group A. 

Graduates from normal schools, the professional courses 
of which cover a period of not less than two years may be 
exempted from examination in the subjects of Group B. 


3 


Applicants for positions as vice principals, head assist- 
ants, and first assistants in grammar schools, shall be re- 
quired to pass an examination in one subject in each of four 
of the following groups, namely, groups 1 and 6, and any 
two other groups. 

1. English (includes grammar, composition, rhetoric, and 
literature). 
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2. Mathematics (algebra or plane geometry). 

3. History (includes ancient, medieval, and modern). 

4. Art (music or drawing). 

5. Science (botany, physical geography, physics, astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, or zoology. The subject 
selected in the elementary examination should not be 
repeated in the higher examination). 

6. Science and Art of Teaching. 

The examination in groups 1, 3, and 6 will be based upon 
syllabi issued by the Board of Examiners from time to time. 

No grammar head assistant’s and no first assistant’s 
license, however, shall be issued to any teacher who has not 
had at least three years’ successful expérience in teaching, 
and who has not received permanent appointment; and no 
grammar vice principal’s license shall be issued to any teach- 
er who has not had at least five years’ successful experience 
in teaching, of which two years shall have been either as 
head assistant or as first assistant. 


4 


Applicants for positions as vice principals or head assis- 
tants in primary schools, shall be required to pass an ex- 
amination in one subject in each of three of the following 
groups, namely, groups 1 and 6, and one other group: 

I. English (includes grammar, composition, rhetoric, and 
literature). 

Kindergarten. 

History (includes ancient, medizeval, and modern). 
Art (music, drawing, or manual training). 

Science (botany, physical geography physics, astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, or zoology. The subject 
selected in the elementary examination should not be 
repeated in the higher examination). 

6. Theory and Practice of Teaching in Primary Grades. 

The examinations in groups 1, 3, and 6 will be based upon 
syllabi issued by the Board of Beinie from time to time. 

No primary head assistant’s license, however, shall be 
issued to any teacher who has not had at least three years’ 
successful experience in teaching, and who has not received 
permanent appointment; and no primary vice principal’s 


A Red 
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license shall be issued to any teacher who has not had at 
least four years’ successful experience in teaching, of which 
one year shall have been as head assistant. 


5 


Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to the 
examinations required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be exam 
ined in the following subjects: 

1. Advanced English (based upon a syllabus issued by the 

Board of Examiners). 

2. Mathematics (advanced algebra, or plane and _ solid 

geometry ). 

3. Science (one of the following: botany, physical geog- 
raphy, physics, chemistry, zoology, geology or astron- 
omy. The subject selected in the examinations under 
Rules 2 and 3 should not be repeated in this examina- 
tion ). 

School Management. 

Psychology. 

Theory and Practice of Feaching. 

History of Education. 

Manual Training. 

Principles and Practice of the Kindergarten. 

Bre ididates taking both the elementary and higher ex- 

aminations shall be required to be examined in only such 

subjects in the elementary examination as are not repeated 
in the higher. 


OC ON AWE 


No license, however, shall be issued to any person who 
has not had five years’ successful experience as a teacher, of 
which two years shall have been as principal of a graded 
school, or as vice principal of a grammar school in the City 
of Newark. 


6 


Applicants for positions in the High School, in addition 
to the subjects required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 
amined in the special subjects of the department for which 


they apply. 
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7 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of all 
other examinations, shall be examined in the following sub- 
jects: 


Group A. (1) Arithmetic; (2) Elementary Algebra; (3 
English Language and Literature; (4) History 
of the United States ; (5) Geography ; (6) Spell- 
ing; (7) Writing; (8) Science (one of the fol- 
lowing: botany, physical geography, physics, or 
zoology ). 

Group B. (1) Elementary Psychology; (2) Theory and 
practice of the Kindergarten; (3) History of 
Education; (4) Physiology and Hygiene; (5) 
Drawing; (6) Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Candidates possessing a diploma from an approved four 
years’ high school course, or candidates presenting evidence 

of academic training equivalent to that covered by such a 

diploma, may be exempted from examination in the subjects 

of Group A. 


Graduates from normal schools or from approved special 
kindergarten training schools, the professional courses of 
which cover a period of not less than two years, may be 
exempted from examination in the subjects of Group SB. 


8 


All applicants for licenses, except teachers in the em- 
ploy of the Board applying for promotion in the several 
grades shall be rated by the Board of Examiners under 
‘three heads, viz.: scholarship, experience and personal fit- 
ness. A separate rating shall be given under each head as 
follows: a maximum of fifty per cent. for scholarship, a 
maximum of twenty-five per cent. for experience, and a 
maximum of twenty-five per cent. for personal fitness. 


aD 


An average of seventy-five per cent. in all of the subjects 
required for any particular grade, with a minimum of 
seventy per cent. in any subject, shall be required. In ex- 
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aminations for promotion, a standing of seventy-five per 
cent. in each subject shall be necessary. The diploma of the 
Newark Normal and Training School shall be accepted in 
place of the examinations required under Rules 2 or 7. 


10 


‘The diploma of any college of good standing conferring 
the degrees of A. B., B. S., or Ph. B., and of the United 
States academies at West Point and Annapolis, and a first 
grade State certificate of the State of New Jersey, obtained 
by examination, may be accepted in place of all of the aca- 
demic studies required in any of the above examinations. 


, 1 


The diplomas of the State Normal Schools of New Jersey, 
and of other schools for the professional training of teachers 
of equal standing with the above, whose professional courses 
cover a period of not less than two years, may be accepted 
in place of the examinations mentioned in Rule 2, provided 
that the holder of such a diploma holds also the diploma of 
a first-class high school or presents evidence of scholarship 
equivalent to that covered by such a diploma. 


Records from approved universities, colleges, or techni- 
cal schools or approved summer schools, of the satisfactory 
completion of suitable courses of study in any of the sub- 
jects specified in any of the above rules or in any subjects 
deemed equivalents of the subjects specified, may be ac- 
cepted in place of the examination in such subject. 


12 


The diploma of the State Normal Schools of New Jeisey 
‘covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma of 
such special kindergarten training schools as the Board of 
Examiners shall determine, may be accepted in place of the 
kindergarten examination, provided that the candidate pre- 
sents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that covered by 
a high school diploma. 
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: hs 


In the employment of teachers of special subjects, certifi- 
cates or diplomas of special professional or technical schools, 
designed to train teachers for such positions, may be ac- 
cepted in place of any or all of the above named examina- 
tions. 


14 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the public 
schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, and who- 
has not met, in all respects, the requirements of the above 
rules; and no teacher not a graduate of a college or a pro- 
fessional training school shall be appointed, unless such 
teacher, in addition to the requirements of examination, can 
present a record of successful experience of at least two 
years of teaching. 


15 


An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candidates 
for positions in the public schools of Newark who have met 
the requirements of the above rules, stating the manner in 
which the requirements have been met, whether by examina- 
tion or presentation of a diploma, or certificate, or both, and 
giving references to testimonials on file. 


16 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper committee suitable persons to 
fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in every 
case, giving preference to those candidates whose records 
indicate that they are best qualified for the positions va- 
cant, provided that in all,cases graduates of the Newark 
Normal and Training School shall be given the preference 
over other candidates of equal experience and attainments. 
Such graduates shall be appointed in the order indicated by 
their standing upon graduation. 
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17 


Kach teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 
must serve a term of probation before receiving permanent 
appointment. At the end of five school months of such serv- 
ice, the City Superintendent shall report to the proper com- 
mittee upon the work done by such teacher, giving due 
consideration to reports received from principals and super- 
visors. If the work is reported as unsatisfactory, and as 
not furnishing reasonable prospect of success, the services of 
such employee shall be dispensed with. If the work is re- 
ported as giving hope of ultimate success, the probationary 
period may be extended for five school months more. At 
the end of this period, if the work of the teacher is reported 
as satisfactory, he may receive a permanent appointment ; 
if as totally unsatisfactory, his term of service shall be ter- 
minated forthwith; if as still doubtful but with reasonable 
prospect of success, his probationary term may be still 
further extended, to be reported upon at frequent intervals 
for action of the committee ; but no teacher not recommended 
for permanent appointment shall be retained for a longer 
time than two years from the date of temporary appoint- 
ment, except as may be directed for five months’ extension 
by the Board on recommendation of the Committee on In- 
struction and’ Educational Supplies after special considera- 
tion of the facts and the merits of the case. The services 
of a teacher on probation may be dispensed with at any time 
after one year of probationary service, when it becomes 
evident that ultimate success is improbable. 


18 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving pro- 
bationary terms, shall at the end of five school months of 
such service, formally report to the City Superintendent up- 
on the character of the work done by such teachers, with 
a recommendation as to their being granted a temporary ap- 
pointment. At the end of each five months thereafter, the 
principal shall make a similar report on the work done by 
such teacher with a recommendation for his or her retention 
or dismissal, and at such other times as may seem to him 


» 
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necessary or advisable, or as may be suggested by the City 
Superintendent. 


1s, 


All appointments, promotions, and’ transfers of teachers 
shall be made by the Board on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies and by them 
from a list of eligible candidates presented by the City Su- 
perintendent, who shall make definite recommendation from 
the list for each appointment, promotion, or transfer, 

The Superintendent’s recommendation shall be based upon 
experience, merit, and fitness, to be ascertained so far as 
possible from the official records in possession of the Board 
of Education. 

In the promotion of teachers, other things being equal, 
teachers employed in the school in which the vacancy occurs 
shall be given the preference. 

All promotions involving an increase of salary shall be 
regarded as new appointments and subject to all the rules 
relating to the same. 


20 


Substitutes. First. That a license by the City Board of 
Examiners be required of all candidates for the position of 
substitute who meet the following requirements: 

I. College graduates with or without experience in 

teaching. 7 
_ 2, Normal school graduates (approved schools only). 

3. Kindergarten training school graduates (approved 
schools only). : 

4. Candidates who have three years or more of success- 
ful experience in teaching. 

5. Holders of a State or County certificate (approved) 
in full force and effect. | 

All the foregoing to be exempted from a written examina- 
tion, but to be required to pass satisfactory oral examina- 
tion before the Board of Examiners. 

Second. In lieu of the foregoing requirements, candi- 
dates. will be required to pass a written examination in the 
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common English branches, including music, drawing, man- 
ual training (or kindergarten), and to pass satisfactory oral 
examination before the Board of Examiners. 


21 


Principals’ Clerks. 1. That no person shall be appointed 
as clerk to a principal who does not hold a regular grade 
teacher's license for the City of Newark, or who does not 
hold a special license to be issued by the Board of Exam- 
iners and known as principal’s clerk license. 

2. That candidates for the license to be known as princi- 
pal’s clerk license shall be required to pass the examination 
for a substitute’s license including, also, an examination in 
theory and practice of teaching, English, and typewriting ; 
that no candidates shall be eligible for this license who has 
not had three years of successful experience as a teacher. 


22 


All supervisors, clerks, stenographers, and other employees 
connected with the office of the City Superintendent shall be 
- appointed by the Board on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction and Educational Supplies from a list 
of eligible candidates presented by the City Superintendent, 
who shall make definite recommendation from the list for 
the appointment to be made. The City Superintendent shall 
base his recommendation upon scholarship, experience, merit, 
and fitness to be ascertained as far as practicable from the 
records of the Board of Education. In the case of all appli- 
cants concerning whom there are no official records, the 
scholarship, experience, merit, and fitness of candidates shall 
be ascertained by the Board of Examiners, who shall give a 
rating upon which the recommendation of the City Superin- 
tendent shall be based. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


The certificates issued by the Board of Examiners shall 
be designated as follows: 
(a) Principal. 
(b) Vice-Principal— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
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(c) First Assistant— . 
| High, and Grammar. 
(d) Head Assistant— 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(2) > Assistant = : 
High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(f) Kindergarten. 
(g) Manual Training. 
(1) Drawing. 
(1) Music. 
{j) Evening School. 
Examinations shall be held as follows: 


For Principal's License: 


I. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 
* 


for licenses as Vice-Principal, First Assistant, Head Assist- 
ant, and Assistant—Grammar and Primary: 
1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 
3. During the week including Good Friday. 


© 


For all others: 

When vacancies occur and at discretion of the Board of 
Examiners. ~ 

Special examinations may be held at the discretion of the 
Board of Examiners. 

All examinations shall be held at the Normal and Train- 
ing School building. The hours shall be from nine a. m. to 
one p. m. and from two to six p. m. Candidates to be ex- 
amined during any session must be present at the beginning 
of such session. 

Iwo hours shall be the maximum time allowed to a sub- 
ject. At the expiration of this time all papers must be col- 
lected. 

The subjects for the elementary examinations, grammar 
and primary assistants’ licenses, shall be assigned in the 
following order: 

First Day: Arithmetic, U. S. History, History of Edu- 
cation and Geography. 
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Second Day: English Language and Grammar, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Algebra, and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. 

Third Day: Psychology, Reading and Literature, Sci- 
ence, Vocal Music, and Drawing. 

The standard in spelling and writing shall be obtained 
by judging the spelling and writing of all the papers with 
the exception of mathematics; all satisfactory papers in 
these subjects to be rated seventy-five per cent. 

All applicants for certificates, except for promotion, must 
file with the Board of Examiners satisfactory evidence in 
writing of sound physical health and good moral character. 


XII 


CERTIFICATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS 


oo 


1 


There shall be created as rapidly as possible, a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 


of Newark. 


2 


For all positions in the evening schools properly qualified 
candidates, not employed in the day schools, shall be se- 
cured, if possible. If enough of these cannot be secured 
teachers in the day schools may be employed to teach from 
year to year. But no person shall be employed to teach in 
an evening school whose record as a teacher in a day school 
for one year next preceding shall not be at least “good.” 


) 


All new appointments shall be temporary. Temporary 
appointees, not employed in the day schools of this city, 
may receive permanent appointment under the regulations 
of this Board for the permanent appointment of teachers, 
upon recommendation of the City Superintendent, after one 
year’s service. 
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4 


Candidates shall be eligible to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proofs of qualification: A first grade county certificate of 
New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of success- 
ful experience; a diploma from a Normal School of recog- 
nized standing; a college diploma, accompanied by either a 
record of professional training or at least one yeat of suc- 
cessful experience in teaching ; a second grade State certifi- 
cate obtained after examination by the State Board of 
Education. 


5 


Candidates not possessing any of the above qualifica- 
tions, upon passing satisfactorily the examination required 
under No. 2 of the Regulations for the Examination and 
Appointment of Teachers, and presenting a record of at 
least two years of successful experience in teaching, may 
be considered eligible for appointment. 


6 
Teachers with a record of at least one year of successful 
experience in the day schools or evening schools of New- 


ark shall be considered as having met the requirements 
of these regulations. 


yi 


EveNING HicH ScHoous.—Candidates shall be eligible 
for appointment in the evening High Schools who present 
either a first grade State certificate or a college diploma, 
accompanied by a record of at least one year of successful 
experience. 


8 


Candidates not possessing either of the above qualifica- 
tions may be subjected to an examination similar to that 
required for appointment in the day High School, and upon 
satisfactorily passing such examination and presenting a 
record of at least three years of successful experience in 
teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 
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9 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience im 
teaching in either day or evening High School of this. 
city shall be considered as having met the above require- 
ments of eligibility. 


10 


Candidates for evening school licenses in manual train- 
ing, sewing, cooking, stenography, drawing, and other 
special branches shall hold a regular elementary, high school, 
or evening school license and a special license from the 
Board of Examiners in the subject to be taught. Certifi- 
cates or diplomas of special professional or technical schools. 
whose courses are approved by the Board of Examiners, 
may be accepted in place of any or all examinations. Can- 
didates who do not hold a regular elementary, high school, 
or evening school license may receive a license as substi- 
tute upon passing a satisfactory examination in the sub- 
ject or subjects to be taught. 


eat 


No person shall be reappointed as teacher in an evening 
school, whose record for the year preceding, as reported 
by the principal of an evening school and confirmed by 
the supervisor of evening schools, shall not be at least 
“good ;” except upon special recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, approved by the Committee on Instruction 
and Educational Supplies. 


12 


The term one year, as employed in these rules, shall be 
interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either day 
or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 


XIII 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR PLAYGROUND 
TEACHERS 


Ist. All candidates for the position of director of play- 
grounds must possess the following qualifications: 
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Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
two years’ normal school course; or two years’ successful 
experience as an assistant in a playground. 


2nd. All candidates for the position of assistant in 
playgrounds must possess the following qualifications: 


Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year’s attendance in a professional training school for 
teachers ; or one year’s successful experience as an assistant 
in a playground. 


3d. All candidates for the position of director of 
gymnastics in playgrounds must possess the following 
qualifications: 


Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year special training in physical culture at some ap- 
proved school; or one year’s satisfactory experience as 
assistant director of gymnastics in playgrounds. 


4th. All candidates for the position of assistant direct- 
or of gymnastics in playgrounds: must possess the follow- 
ing qualifications: 


Graduation from a four year’s high school course and 
not less than one-half year’s training in physical culture 
at some approved school. 


5th. All candidates for above specified licenses shall be 
subject to the rules of the Board of Examiners for the 
examination and indorsement of certificates. 


XIV 


GRADATION AND PROMOTION 


. 


I. For the purpose of gradation and promotion the 
school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty weeks 
each. In each grade there shall be two classes designated 
respectively the A and B classes, the A class being the 
more advanced. All promotions shall be made to the class 
next higher. 

2. In grades one, two, and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with the 
consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice of the 
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teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral examina- 
tions as the Superintendent and principal shall deem 
advisable. 


3. In all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth inclu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the work 
of each student during the week. These estimates shall 
represent .the judgment of the teachers upon the ability 
and industry displayed by the pupils in the various sub- 
jects pursued. They shall be recorded by the use of the 
numerals 1 to 10 in accordance with the following method 
of rating: 10—Perfect; 9—Excellent ; 8—Good; 7—Pass- 
ing Mark; 6—Poor; 5—Very Poor; 4-o—Degrees of 
Failure. 

ne At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations or 
written reviews of various sorts shall be given the pupils 
in their respective classes, and a record of the results ob- 
tained in each case shall be kept by the teachers. Questions 
for at least one examination in each semester shall be fur- 
nished or specially authorized by the City Superintendent. 
The results of these examinations shall be reported to the 
City Superintendent, but shall not be made the basis for 
promotion. They shall be used and considered by the 
teachers as a guide and critique of his own work, and as 
one means for determining the character of the work of 
the students. 

5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to the 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports signed by the 
parent or guardian shall be returned to the teacher. 

6. At the end of each semester the teacher and principal 
together shall examine the record of each pupil, both as to 
weekly estimates and tests or examinations given during the 
term, taking into consideration all circumstances so far as 
known affecting the work of the pupil. 

7. All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade 
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shall be promoted. Those whose work has been found 
to be in the main unsatisfactory and those who have not 
given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade shall not be promoted, provided that 
in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promotions for 
a definite time may be made. 


In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided, that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted, parents of the children thus failing may appeal to the 
principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the justice 
of his decision give the children a fair examination upon 
the work of the semester using questions approved by the 
City Superintendent, the result of which examination shall 
determine the question of promotion. : 


8. Special individual conditional promotions to the class 
next higher shall be made whenever in the judgment of the 
teacher and principal the pupil is qualified to do the more 
advanced work and would be benefited by such promotion. 

g. At the end of each semester a report of the work of 
each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his parents 
or guardian. Such report shall contain the record of the 
‘pupil’s work in each subject by months, and in cases of 
failure to promote, the reason of such failure shall be clearly 
‘set forth. ¥ 

10. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not war- 
rant promotion it shall be the duty of the teachers to com- 
municate with the parents and endeavor, if possible, to 
secure their cooperation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 

11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the 
‘class next higher who for two consecutive months fail to 
maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned to the 
‘grade from which they were advanced, if in the opinion 
of the principal and City Superintendent such failure is due 
to insufficient preparation for the work of the higher grade. 

12. In case such demotions occur repeatedly and among 
the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it shall be 
the duty of the principal to report the facts to the City 
‘Superintendent for his action. 
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XV 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


1. Graduates of the Newark High School in good stand- 

ing are entitled to admission to the Normal and Train- 
ing School without further examination. Graduates of 
other high schools and institutions of equal rank with the 
Newark High School may be admitted upon recommenda- 
tion of the City Superintendent, approved by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies. 


2. Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas 
from approved high schools, or other equivalent evidences 
of scholarship must, before admission, pass an examina- 
tion upon.the subjects included in a four-year high school 
course. 


3. Students in the Normal and Training School shall 
spend the first year in pursuing the regular studies of the 
course and in such observation in the training school as 
the principal may direct. At least one-half the senior year 
shall be spent in practice teaching under the observation and 
criticism of the training teachers. 


4. Pupils who have failed to attend ninety per cent. of the 
required exercises of the Normal and Training School 
shall not be permitted to pass from class to class or to be 
graduated, except upon the written consent of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Instruction and Educational Sup- 
plies and the City Superintendent. | 


5. In the normal department monthly records shall be 
kept by each instructor and filed in the principal’s office. 
At the end of the term (Jr. B and Jr. A) or half term (Sr. 
B and Sr. A) these monthly reports shall be combined with 
the formal examination in each subject. 


6. In the practice department monthly records shall be 
kept by each critic and model teacher and filed in the princi- 
pal’s office. At the end of the practice term the student’s 
final mark shall be based upon these monthly records. The 
general average of practice of each student for all practice 
terms shall be based on the reports of all critics. 
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7. Students whose term rating is less than seventy- -five 
per cent. in two or more subjects shall not be promoted from 
term to term. Students failing in any subject shall be re- 
examined at once in that subject. Failure to pass a second 
examination shall constitute a condition in said subject, and 
the graduation of a student shall be deferred until all such 
conditions are passed at a regular standing of seventy-five 
per cent.’ 


8. Students who fail in the first half term of senior 
practice (A or B) shall remain in such practice until they 
have reached the required standing. 


9g. Students failing to reach the required standing in the 
academic department (A or B) shall remain in the academic 
department until they have reached the required standing. 


1o. A student who shall complete the section work in 
either the academic or practice department in mid-term 
shall take extra practice assigned by the principal until the 
end of the current term. 


tt. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
Training school who has not completed satisfactorily all of 
the required subjects and attained a standing of seventy-five 
per cent. in each subject of the regular course of study and 
an average rating of seventy-five per cent. for three terms of 
practice, with a standing of not less than seventy-five per 
cent. for any one practice term. 


12. At the end of the senior year a careful review shall 
be made of each student’s record for the entire two years’ 
course. The principal, in conference with. the various 
teachers concerned with the scholarship or practice teach- 
ing of the students, shall pass upon all such records and 
shall determine the question of graduation for each student 
and grade the graduates in the kindergarten and regular 
departments. A graded list of such graduates shall be 
filed with the City Superintendent of Schools. 


13. Graduates of the Normal and Training School ap- 
plying for positions in the schools shall be appointed strictly 
in the order in which their names appear upon these lists, — 
provided that no graduate of the Normal and Training 
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School or other person not of good moral character and 
sound physical health shall have the right to be appointed 
as a teacher in the schools of Newark. 


14. When, because of previous failures or conditions, a 
student shall not complete all records required until the end 
of a senior mid-term, such student shall be considered as an 
undergraduate until the end of the semester and as such 
shall be regularly assigned to work at the discretion of the 
principal. 

15. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
Training School except at the stated graduations occurring, 
respectively, at the end of January and June. 


16. No normal undergraduate expecting graduation or 
temporarily dropping from the school and expecting re- 
instatemerit, shall be permitted to serve as substitute teacher. 


| XVI 
TRANSFER OF PUPILS TO THE UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS 


1. Whenever, in the judgment of the principal of any of 
the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his school is a fit 
subject for transfer to the Ungraded School, he shall so 
recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks prepared 
for that purpose giving in full his reasons for such recom- 
mendation. 


2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investigate 
the case reported either personally or through the Supervisor 
of Attendance by visiting the school, conferring with the © 
principal and parents, examining into the environment of 
the pupil and in every way possible acquainting himself 
with those conditions which have determined the pupil’s 
character. A record of this investigation shall be kept in 
the office of the City Superintendent. 


3. If after such investigation and conference the City 
Superintendent’ is satisfied that all suitable means of control 
in the school to which the pupil belongs have been employed 
and that it is essential for his welfare that he be assigned 
to an Ungraded School he shall forthwith grant him the 
necessary transfer. 
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4. All transfers to an Ungraded School shall be for an | 
indefinite period. 


5. Whenever the City Superintendent upon the recom- 
mendation of the principal of the Ungraded School and 
the Supervisor of Attendance, is convinced that any pupil 
in said school has made substantial improvement in conduct 
and gives sufficient grounds for the belief that his conduct in 
the future will be satisfactory to warrant such action, the 
Superintendent shall revoke his transfer and assign him to a 
graded school. | 


6. When any pupil in an Ungraded School fails to con- 
form in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and shows 
himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means and beyond 
the control of the teacher of said school it shall be the 
duty of the City Superintendent to recommend him for 
commitment to the City Home. 


7. Attendance officers shall be required to call at the 
Ungraded Schools at the opening of the morning and 
afternoon sessions of each day to receive from the teachers 
the names and addresses of absent pupils. They shall be 
further requested to visit at once the homes of such pupils 
and ascertain the reasons for their absence, and, if possible, 
return them to the school. 


XVII 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEDICAL INSPECTORS 


RuLe 1. Inspectors shall visit all the schools in their 
respective districts between the hours of 9 and 11 a. m. each 
school day, and so far as possible at the same hour, or as 
may be directed from time to time by the Supervisor of 
Medical Inspection. 


RuLe 2. Inspectors shall sign the attendance book in the 
principal’s office, stating the time of arrival and departure. 
Where this is not done, the inspector will be considered as 
absent. 
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Rute 3. They shall carefully examine each pupil isolated 
by the principal or teacher, and cause to be excluded those 
showing symptoms of any contagious or infectious disease 
or diseases; namely, smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, mumps, measles, chicken pox, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, ring worm, 
contagious impetigo, favus, scabies, pediculosis, typhus, 
typhoid fever. These pupils are not to return to their 
classes without being re-examined by the inspector. 


RuLe 4. Inspectors shall exclude from attendance any 
pupil suffering with diseases and conditions other than those 
named in Rule 3 until well or until positive evidence is 
furnished that the pupil is being properly attended by a 
physician. 


Rute 5. They shall supply each pupil excluded with a 
card provided for that purpose filled out as directed thereon 
in ink. ‘This card is to be taken home by the child and 
given to the parent or guardian. 


Rute 6. Pupils excluded for any of the reasons above 
specified shall be informed by the inspector to return to 
school when well. They will be re-admitted only after re- 
inspection and approval by the inspector. 


Rute 7. Inspectors shall visit each classroom at least 
once a month and oftener, if necessary, to examine every: 
pupil. 

Rute 8. Inspectors shall not under any circumstances 
prescribe or suggest treatment or in any manner interfere 
with the attendance of the regular family physician, except 
in pediculosis, scabies, trichophytosis, contagious impetigo, 
when considered advisable, using proper forms. 


RuLeE 9. A physical examination shall be made of every 
pupil before enrollment, and as soon as possible, of each 
child in the schools. A record shall be kept of his findings 
on the forms supplied by this office. When defects, such 
as appear on the physical record card, are found which 
can be removed, a form filled out by the inspector stating 
conditions and treatment required shall be sent home to 
parent or guardian. At the end of each school month, 
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inspectors shall-report on a form supplied by this depart- 
ment the number of physical examinations made at each 
school and percentage of defects found. 


Rute 10. Inspectors shall make a daily written report 
to the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. This report must 
be mailed or delivered immediately upon finishing inspection. 


Rute 11. Lectures shall be given by each inspector to the 
teachers at such times and on such subjects as the Super- 
visor of Medical Inspection shall specify. 


RULE 12. Inspectors shall consider themselves responsi- 
ble in all matters pertaining to the health of pupils and the 
sanitary condition of the schools allotted him, and shall 
decide all matters of quarantine subject to the rules of the 
Board of Health, except in cases of doubt, in which case it 
shall be referred to the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 


RuLe 13. All reports and instructions to teachers, par- 
ents, or guardians, or this office, shall be written in ink on 
forms supplied by the department of Medical Inspection. 


Rute 14. If for any reason an inspector shall be unable 
to visit the schools of his district, he must notify the office 
of the Supervisor of Medical Inspection before 9 a. m. the 
same day. ! 


Rute 15. All necessary supplies will be furtished 
through the Board of Education to each school. 


Rue 16. Inspectors shall be at all times under the im- 
metliate control of the Supervisor of Medical Inspection in 
all matters pertaining to the performance of their duties. 


RULE 17. Inspectors shall vaccinate free of charge any 
child producing the regular form or permit duly signed by 
the parent or guardian. He shall use all precautions in 
order to conduct a successful and asceptic operation. 


Rue 18. Inspectors shall meet the Supervisor of Med- 
ical Inspection for conference at least once a month and at 
such other times as he may direct. 


RULE 19. In casé of the absence of a medical inspector 
from duty, the sum of two dollars ($2.00) per day shall be 
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deducted from his salary and paid to the substitute who per- 
forms his work. 

Each medical inspector shall, at the request of the Super- 
visor of Medical Inspection, in special cases of exclusion, 
call at the home of the pupil for the purpose of confirming 
the diagnosis of the nurse. 

Medical inspectors shall be appointed to serve for a term 
of one year, extending from February Ist to January 3Ist. 
In case a vacancy occurs, same shall be filled for the unex- 
pired term only. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


Rute tI. Principals and teachers are directed to assist the 
medical inspector in every way possible. : 


Rute 2. It shall be the duty of all teachers at the open- 
ing of school to select from their classes any child who 
appears to be ill or any child who, there is reason to believe, 
has been in contact, in the family or otherwise, with any 
one ill with a contagious or infectious disease. These chil- 
dren must be sent with a form filled out by the teacher to 
the inspector’s room to wait for examination. 


RuLe 3. No pupil should be sent to the medical inspector 
without a form stating name, address, age, and location or 
nature of illness. This form should be returned to the 
teacher stating the disposition of the case made by the 
inspector. 


Rue 4. Teachers, pupils, and janitors who have been 
ill with any of the following contagious diseases, or who 
reside where any of the same exist, to wit, scarlet fever, 
smallpox, diphtheria, cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, 
epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, measles, whooping 
cough, mumps, and chicken pox, shall not be permitted to 
return to school until notice has been received from the 
Board of Health authorizing such admission and they have 
been examined by the medical inspector. 


Rue 5. No pupil returning after exclusion or absence 
of more than five days shall be allowed to enter the class- 
room without the authority of the medical inspector. 
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RuLe 6. Whenever a teacher shall discover in the ab- 
sence of the medical inspector sufficient evidence of the 
existence of any disease necessitating immediate exclusion 
of a pupil, she shall so inform the principal, who shall 
exclude the pupil and notify the office of the Supervisor of 
Medical Inspection of his action, with the name, address, 
age, and cause of exclusion. 


Rue 7. No principal or teacher shall assume authority 
or take action in matters pertaining to the health of the 
children without consulting the medical inspector, except as 
stated in Rule 6. 


RuLe 8. No child shall be enrolled or allowed to stay in 
school until he or she has submitted to a physical exami- 
nation by the medical inspector. The record of this exami- 
nation shall be kept in the school. Where defects, such as 
appear on the physical record card, are found which can be 
removed, a form filled out by the inspector shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian requesting the removal of such 
defects before enrollment. 


Rute g. In all matters of doubt pertaining to quarantine, 
the opinion of the medical inspector shall be obtained ; when 
this is not possible, the Supervisor of Medica] Inspection 
shall be consulted. 


Se 


_ Rute 10. Whenever a pupil is excluded from school on 
account of contagious disease the desk and seat shall be 
washed with an antiseptic solution recommended by the 
Board of Health, and the books of the pupil destroyed. 
Notice shall be sent at once to the Supervisor of Medical 
Inspection. 


Rute 11. The Board of Health will notify the schools 
and the Board of Education, each school day, of the cases 
of contagious diseases reported to it during the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 


RULE 12. Whenever it is considered advisable to disin- 
fect and fumigate any classroom or school, the principal 
shall consult the medical inspector who shall notify the 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 
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Rute 13. No teacher or pupil shall be allowed to attend 

a school unless they have been successfully vaccinated. In 
times of epidemics of smallpox, teachers and pupils alike 
shall submit ‘to re-vaccination whenever the medical in- 
spector states the need of such vaccination, unless a cer- 
tificate signed by a regularly licensed physician is produced 
stating that such teacher or pupil is an unfit subject for 
vaccination. 


Rute 14. The Supervisor of Medical Inspection, in such 
cases.and under such conditions as he shall deem justifiable 
and advisable, may after careful examination make excep- 
tions under Rule 4. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR NURSES 


RuLE Ir Nurses shall at all times be under the direction 
of the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 


Rute 2. Applicants for the position of school nurse shall 
submit to an oral and written examination and also to a 
physical examination by the Supervisor of Medical Inspec- 
tion. All applicants must hold a certificate of graduation 
‘from an approved training school for nurses, having a 
course of not less than two years. 


RuLE 3. The salary of each nurse shall be for the first 
year, $720, second year, $780, third year, $840, fourth year, 
$900, the maximum, in twelve monthly payments. In addi- 
tion, each nurse shall be supplied with carfare at the expense 
of the Board of Education and with an outfit, consisting of 
a bag and supplies for treating her cases. These supplies 
shall be obtained on order from the Department of Med- 
ical Inspection. 


Rute 4. Each nurse shall devote her entire time to the 
school work during the hours of service, which shall be from 
eight a. m. to twelve noon, and from one p. m. to five 
p. m. on/jall week days, except Saturday, when the hours 
of service shall be from eight a. m. to twelve noon, and 
at other times if required by the Supervisor of Medical 
Inspection in special cases. Nurses shall report to the 
office of the Supervisor of Medical Inspection each morn- 
ing before eight a. m. for instructions, and shall attend 
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meetings with the Supervisor of Medical Inspection at his 
call. A daily report shall be made out by each nurse on 
forms supplied by the department and filed in the office of 
the Supervisor of Medical Inspection. Each nurse shall, 
on visiting a school, register her name, time of arrival and 
departure, in the attendance book in the principal’s office. 


Rute 5. Nurses shall perform classroom inspection once 
a month, or oftener if directed by the Supervisor of Medi- 
cal Inspection. Nurses shall refer all cases of suspected 
disease or defect, except pediculosis, to the medical inspector 
for his opinion as to what shall be done. Where contagious 
disease is suspected and the doctor is not in the school, the 
child shall be excluded. The name, age, address, and school 
of child shall be reported immediately to the office of the 
Supervisor of Medical Inspection. All other diseases and 
defects which are not contagious shall be brought to the 
notice of the medical inspector as soon as possible. 


Rute 6. The nurse shall have entire charge of all cases 
of pediculosis and uncleanliness. 


Rute 7. The diseases to be treated by the nurse are as 
follows: Ringworm, scabies, favus, impetigo, molluscum 
contagiosum, conjunctivitis, infected wounds, contusions, 
and uncleanliness. No case of the above diseases shall be 
treated by a nurse without the diagnosis being confirmed 
by the medical inspector of the school. which the child at- 
tends, and whenever possible, with the parents’ consent. 
A record shall be kept of each child when placed under treat- 
ment by the nurse and the dates of subsequent treatment 
noted on forms supplied by the Board of Education. 


Rute 8. It shall be the duty of the nurse to visit the 
homes in special cases, for the purpose of interviewing and 
instructing the parents or guardians. These visits shall be 
made before or after school hours and on Saturdays. 

Cases to be Visited by the Nurse at Home 

Ist. Flagrant cases of pediculosis. The nurse shall show 
the mother how to treat the condition and encourage per- 
sistence. 

2d. Excluded cases that do not return at the appointed 
time. 
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3rd. The nurse shall call at the homes of any children 
whose parents have refused or neglected to comply with the 
request of the medical inspector or have not given a satis- 
factory reason for not doing so. At this time the nurse 
shall urge upon the parent the need of treatment, and, if 
necessary, demonstrate how it shall be done. 


XVIII 


ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


1. In accordance with provisions of section 155 of the 
New Jersey School Law, the Board of Education shall 
appoint one or more persons to be designated as attendance 
(truant) officers and- shall fix their compensation. Such 
officers shall exercise all the powers and perform all the 
duties of a truant officer as prescribed in said section. 


2. Attendance officers shall be under the supervision and 
control of the Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies and the City Superintendent together with the 
Supervisor of Attendance. 


3. The Supervisor of Attendance shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Instruction and Educational Sup- 
plies and the City Superintendent, direct and supervise the 
work of all attendance officers and shall be held responsible 
for the work of the attendance department. 


4. The Supervisor of Attendance shall be empowered to 
divide the city into attendance districts and he shall assign 
an attendance officer to each district who shall be responsi- 
ble for the faithful discharge of his or her duty in his or 
her district. 


These districts may be changed from time to time and 
officers may be assigned to duty in any district. 


5. The Supervisor of Attendance shall keep a record of 
the work of the several officers; keep a file of their reports 
and his own; keep a full record in detail of all cases of 
absence, truancy, and children not attending any school 
reported from all sources together with the disposition of 
the same. 
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6. The Supervisor of Attendance shall, under the direc- 

tion of the Committee on Instruction and Educational Sup- 
plies and City Superintendent, cause complaints to be 
made before a magistrate for violations of the Compulsory 
Educational Law and prosecute the same; he shall keep a 
record in detail of all such cases, beitien with the dis- 
position of each case. 


7. The Supervisor of Attendance shall keep his office 
open between the hours of eight-thirty o’clock in the morn- 
ing and five o’clock in the afternoon and on Saturday morn- 
ing from eight-thirty until twelve o’clock to receive the re- 
ports of attendance officers and for the transaction of gen- 
eral business of the Attendance Department. 


8. At the regular meeting of the Board of Education 
each month, the Supervisor of Attendance shall submit a 
full and detailed report of the Attendance Department. 


g. Attendance officers shall be required to investigate all 
reports of absence, truancy, and children not attending any 
school, given them by principals or the Supervisor of Attend- 
ance and report the result of such investigation to the Super- 
visor of Attendance and to principals on their visits to the 
schools. They shall make such further reports to the Super- 
visor of Attendance as may be required. ~ 


10. They shall be required to visit the schools in the dis- 
trict assigned to them at least every two days or oftener if 
directed by the Supervisor of Attendance, who may also 
assign each of them to duties outside of their districts. 


11. They shall recommend to the Supervisor of Attend- 
ance for commitment to ungraded or other schools and for 
prosecution, all cases of continued violation of the com- 
pulsory education law; they shall also serve all necessary 
legal notices. 


12. They shall keep a record in detail of all their work 
from day to day and report the same to the Supervisor of 
Attendance; at the end of each week they shall submit a 
report to the Supervisor of Attendance on blanks furnished 
them for that purpose. 
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13. All applications for certificates of exemption from 
attendance at day school under the provisions of chapter 144 
of the laws of 1909, shall be made to the Supervisor of 
Attendance on blanks furnished for that purpose. 


Such certificates may be granted, after investigation, by 
a committee composed of the chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies, the City Superintend- 
ent, and the Supervisor of Attendance. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 


ATTENDANCE (TRUANT) OFFICERS 


1. Candidates. Candidates shall be of good moral char- 
acter, and of sound physical health as attested by the Super- 
visor of Medical Inspection. 


2. Written Examination. Candidates shall be required 
to pass a written examination in the following subjects: 
reading (oral), writing, spelling, arithmetic, English lan- 
guage, and general knowledge of the City of Newark. 


3. Oral Examination. Candidates shall also be required 
to pass an oral examination to determine their special fit- 
ness. 


4. Appoimtment. All appointments shall be temporary 
and shall be made from an eligible list submitted by a board 
of examiners to consist of the City Superintendent, Super- 
visor of Attendance, and Chairman of the Committee on 
Instruction and Educational Supplies, in the order of rat- 
ings thereon. 


5. Salaries. The salaries of attendance officers shall be 
as follows: 


Male—tst year, $900. 2nd year, $1,000. 3rd year, $1,100. 
4th year, $1,200. 


Female—ist year, $600. 2nd year, $700. 3rd year, $800 
4th year, $900. 
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XIX 
MISCELLANEOUS 


I. CONSTRUCTION 


In the construction of these regulations the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, shall 
be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, vice-prin- 
cipals, head assistants, first assistants, kindergarten direct- 
resses, kindergarten assistants, and assistants. 


2. PUBLICATION 


Schedules of Salaries, Manual of Instruction, the Reg- 
isters, the Records and “Instructions” for keeping the same, 
mentioned in these regulations, and all orders or directions 
of a uniform and general character for the guidance of em- 
ployees or agents of the Board shall be prescribed, adopted, 
and tabulated by the Board, filed in their office for inspec- 
tion, and, except the registers and records, published with 
and as part of the Annual Report. 


3. EMPLOYEES 


All clerks, stenographers, or other employees in the offices 
of the Secretary of the Board shall be appointed only upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary approved by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the recommendation of the Secretary to 
be based upon merit and general fitness, to be ascertained as 
far as practicable by examination. One year’s satisfactory 
service in the office of the Board shall be deemed sufficient 
to meet the above requirements, and such employees so ap- 
pointed shall continue in their respective positions during 
good behavior and efficient service. 


4. AMENDMENT 


The foregoing regulations for the government of the 
schools may be amended at a regular meeting by a vote 
of a majority of the members of the Board, but only after 
the proposed amendment has been read at two regular meet- 
ings of the Board, or by the unanimous consent of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting. 

All supplements and amendments shall be adjusted to 
and from time to time incorporated and published with these 
regulations under appropriate titles and subdivisions. 
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